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VoL  sj.  Now  S-  \ 


Who  Are  “The  Masses”? 


Jin  an  advertising  sense,  Mass  is  number — not  degree.  It  is  size — not  position. 
Mass  is  quantity;  but  when  that  quantity  is  great  enough,  it  is  also  quality.  Mass  buys 
5c.  cigars  and  $5,000  limousines.  Mass  wears  overalls  and  Mass  wears  sables.  Mass 
is  the  great  group  of  buyers  that  every  successful  advertiser  will  eventually  have  to  sell. 
For  consider  it  from  this  point  of  view: 

Class  can  only  stand  for  quality.  Mass  can  stand  for  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 
Class  is  fixed,  immutable,  restricted.  Mass  is  elastic,  expansible  and  unconfined.  Class 
must  always  be  shut  in  by  circumscribed  bounds.  Mass  can  be  extended  to  boundless 
limits.  Class  spells  business  contraction — Mass,  business  expansion. 

The  400,000  circulation  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  a  Mass  circulation.  It 
is  Mass  in  the  sense  that  it  is  numbers.  But  it  is  Mass  of  such  proportions  that  it  auto¬ 
matically  includes  Class. 

It  stands  for  over  1,200,000  readers — seven  out  of  every  nine  persons  in  Chicago 
who  read  the  English  language. 

Any  advertiser  who  will  sacrifice  those  seven  who  do  read  The  Daily  News  for 
the  two  who  don’t,  under  the  delusion  that  he  is  cultivating  Class,  is  overlooking  an 
important  economic  fact:  that  quality  buying  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  select  few; 
that  it  has  expanded  to  mass  proportions;  and  that  to  sell  quality  merchandise  in 
quantity  lots,  that  great  mass  group  of  buyers  must  be  cultivated. 


To  reach  the  Mass  in  Chicago — the  Mass  tl 


the  Class- 


irst  in  Chicago 
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HOW  IT  STANDS 
AFTER  TEN  YEARS 

WHETHER  or  not  this  6]iiM:jE8  proving  useful  to  its  clients, 

after  ten  years  of  effort  to.in^i^e..it  a. practical  and  desirable  auxiliary, 
as  sensible  and  essential  as  breaict’-aridvbufeer,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
comments  of  a  few  of  our  250  year- in  and  year -out  patrons. 

READ  WHAT  THEY  SAY: 


DETROIT  JOURNAL 

I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  that  I  consider  the  Central 
Press  Association  service,  which  we  are  using  in  the  Detroit  Jour¬ 
nal,  a  live,  snappy,  up-to-date  newspaper  feature  service,  and  one 
which  has  very  greatly  improved  in  the  last  few  months.  Your 
mats  are  very  good,  indeed.  1  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the 
service  as  a  whole. 

GROVE  PATTERSON,  Editorial  Manager. 

MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE 

We  find  your  service  very  useful  in  the  day-to-day  work  of  put¬ 
ting  out  a  newspaper.  Your  general  features  are  of  standard  qual¬ 
ity,  and  your  illustrations  and  news  features  are  convenient  to  use 
and  give  satisfactory  results.  We  have  had  the  service  several 
years,  and  are  using  it  constantly. 

HARRY  B.  WAKEFIELD,  Managing  Editor. 

PITTSBURG  LEADER 

The  Central  Press  Association  service  is  almost  a  newspaper, 
comhining  pictures  and  news  features  that  make  it  especially  valu¬ 
able.  The  Pittsburg  Leader  was  one  of  its  earliest  clients  and 
would  be  at  a  loss  without  it. 

J.  K.  EMGE,  Managing  Editor. 

SYRACUSE  JOURNAL 

We  have  been  a  client  of  the  Central  Press  Association  since 
it  was  organized.  .  There  probably  hasn’t  been  a  day  since  we 
began  when  we  haven’t  used  a  considerable  amount  of  the  service. 
The  Central  Press  .Association  has  been  one  of  our  standbys,  and 
we  have  found  it  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

H.  D.  BURRILL,  Publisher. 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 

The  Central  Press  Association  service  is  highly  satisfactory. 
News  pictures  arrive  promptly  and  are  well  made  up.  The  general 
features  are  very  acceptable.  The  Sentinel  has  found  the  service 
entirely  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

JULIUS  LIEBMAN,  Managing  Editor. 

LOUISVILLE  TIMES 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  say  a  word  for  the  Cleveland  service 
of  the  Central  Press  Association,  which  we  have  had  for  about  ten 
years.  It  is  intelligent,  timely,  and  crisp.  The  photographic  mat 
service  is  alert  and  the  features — particularly  the  women’s  fea¬ 
tures — we  have  found  great  circulation  holders.  • 

ARTHUR  KROCK,  Managing  Editor. 

ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the  excellent  serv¬ 
ice  which  you  have  been  giving  ys  lately.  Your  constant  efforts 
to  please  us  are  appreciated.  You  certainly  have  the  right  idea  as 
to  what  a  newspaper  needs. 

FRANK  E.  GANNETT,  Editor. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS  REPUBLICAN 

We’d  rather  have  your  illustrated  service  than  all  the  other 
services  rolled  into  one. 

/  W.  H.  ASHFORD,  Editor. 


These  extracts  from  letters  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  past  few  weeks 
are  interesting  because  they  have 
a  ring  of  genuineness.  The 
writers  have  been  with  us  for 
from  five  to  ten  years,  and  they 
speak  with  the  satisfied  convic¬ 
tion  that  men  feel  when  values 
are  good  and  relationships  are 
pleasant. 

The  service  which  we  offer  runs 
from  four  to  five  pages  daily,  and 
includes  cartoons  by  Bushnell,  a 
woman’s  page  serial  by  Phyllis 
Phillips,  a  daily  woman’s  editorial 


The  Central  Press  Association  of  New  ’ 
York  (306  World  Building)  is  fea-  i 
turing  at  this  time  Samuel  G.  Blythe, 
William  J.  Bryan,  Fontaine  Fox,  R.  L.  | 
Goldberg,  Roy  K.  Moulton,  Harry  J.  | 
Tuthill,  Prof.  Joseph  Jastrow  and  others. 
Immediately  after  the  national  conven-  ; 
tions  a  new  series  of  funny  baseball 
stories  by  H.  C.  Witwer,  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  title  “There’s  No  Base  Like  Home,” 
will  b^  ofiFered. 


by  Edith  Moriarty,  many  news 
pictures  and  semi-news  features, 
humor,  sport  gossip,  pictures  and 
comics,  the  Billy  Whiskers  stories 
for  children,  and  a  wealth  of 
other  good  material.  Our  sport¬ 
ing  department,  edited  by  Nor¬ 
man  Brown,  is  very  strong.  We 
are  covering  the  national  conven¬ 
tions  with  all  the  news  pictures 
and  caricatures  that  any  paper 
could  use. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  more 
about  the  service,  let  us  hear 
from  you,  and  we’ll  mail  proofs 
and  specimen  matrices. 
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CHOOSE 

PHILADELPHIA 

for  your  Advertising  Campaign 

There’s  something  fine  and  steady  and  staunch  about  Philadelphia. 

It’s  a  fine  old  American  city,  in  traditions,  in  manners,  in  hahits  and  customs  and  in  population. 

It’s  a  steady  thorough-going  community  rarely  affected  by  sinister  or  disturbing  influences,  is 
a  city  of  workers  and  for  many  years  has  been  proud  of  the  apellation  “The  Workshop  of  America.” 

It’s  staunchness  is  proverbial  in  many  ways.  For  instance,  one-seventh  of  the  home  building 
and  loan  associations  in  the  United  States  are  here,  and  many  of  its  four  hundred  thousand  homes 
are  owned  by  their  occupants. 

There’s  also  something  fine  and  steady  and  staunch  about  consumer  demand  here  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  once  you  get  it  established  in  favor  of  your  line  of  goods. 

About  three  million  consumers,  about  48,000  wholesale  and  retail  stores,  about  16,000  manu¬ 
facturing  places,  plenty  of  rail  and  tide-water  and  ocean-going  traffic,  make  Philadelphia  the  third 
largest  market  in  the  United  States. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the  newspaper  “nearly  everybody” 
reads —  ' 

BULLETIN 

Net  paid  average  circulation  for  six  months  ending  April  1,  1920,  as  per 
U.  S.  Post  Office  report, 

466,732  at^ 

No  prize,  premium,  coupon  or  other  artificial  methods  stimulating  circula¬ 
tion  have  ever  been  used  hy  The  Bulletin. 

The  Bulletin’s  circulation  reaches  far  heyond  the  highest  point  ever  attained 
hy  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  Unit^  States. 
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Issued  every  Saturday — forms  closing  at  ten  P.  M.  on  the  Thursday  preceding  the 
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Building,  63  Park  Row,  New  York  City.  Private  Branch  Telephone,  Beekman  4330. 
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ADVERTISING  MUST  SELL  IDEAS  AS  WELL  AS  GOODS 

Government  Must  Eventually  Educate  People  Through  the  Press,  by  the  Very  Methods  That  Are 

Now  Used  by  Those  Who  Would  Overturn  State 


WE  are  in  the  most  wonderful  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  world.  Nothing  is  be¬ 
yond  our  horizon.  The  great  question 
which  I  think  confronts  the  advertising 
man  and  woman  of  today  is  whether 
they  take  their  business  seriously  or 
not ;  whether  they  are  in  it  for  the 
mere  making  of  money  or  to  use  their 
God-given  gifts  for  the  worthiest  causes. 
Advertising  has  been  largely  confined 
to  the  selling  of  goods.  The  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  it  has  got  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  selling  of  ideas. 

Advertising  men  can  reform  the 
world ;  but  before  they  do  that  they 
have  doubtless  in  the  main  got  to  re¬ 
form  themselves.  Hundreds  of  us  have 
j;  the  ability  to  make  i)eople  buy  things 
3  they  never  bought  before,  to  ask  for 
\  them  by  name,  to  interest  them  in  the 
t>elief  that  they  are  better  than  any 
unidentified  article ;  and  all  that  re¬ 
mains  is  that  the  article  should  be  as 
good  as  the  advertising.  Unfortunately 
;  it  rarely  is. 

Emotioiud  Appeal 

During  the  War  we  found  out,  prob¬ 
ably  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
effect  of  the  emotional  appeal.  We  found 
that,  with  our  skill,  we  could  stir  peo¬ 
ple’s  minds,  quicken  their  action  and 
make  them,  as  we  did  in  England, 
willing  to  give  their  lives  for  a  paltry 
twenty-five  cents  a  day;  and  yet  there 
are  still  a  great  many  people  in  the 
world  who  tell  me  that  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  much  smaller  sacrifice  from  the 
same  people  while  they  are  earning  fifty 
dollars  a  week.  I  don’t  believe  it. 

My  government  paid  for  its  publicity. 
It  learned  how  cheap  and  how  effective 
advertising  is.  And  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  shall  be  educating  the 
people  of  England  in  the  mass  through 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  press. 
I  hope  that  America,  which  has  always 
led  in  the  publicity  field,  will  anticipate 
us;  it  will  help  us  to  do  our  job,  too. 

The  man  who  collects  your  fare  when 
you  step  out  of  the  taxi  thinks  that  the 
I  main  object  in  life  is  to  see  how  large 
a  tip  he  can  get  from  you;  and  that  is 
not  his  fault  but  ours.  He  does  not 
know  that  he  plays  any  part  in  the 
world  except  to  drive  people  from  place 
!  to  place;  but  he  does. 

State's  Foes  Alone  Use  Propaganda 

And  if  he  were  informed,  instead  of 
being  uninformed,  he  would  be  a  much 
;  more  useful  citizen. 

i  There  is  not  a  man,  woman  or  child 
I  in  the  United  States,  or  in  any  other 
country,  who  would  not  do  anything 
for  their  country  if  they  knew  there  was 
a  real  need  for  it.  The  thinking  men 
and  women  of  both  continents  know 
that  it  is  essential  that  we  should  start 
telling  the  people  facts  in  regard  to 
those  things  which  they  now  argue  so 


By  CHARLES  F.  HICHAM,  M.  P. 

(IVritten  exclusively  for  Kditor  &  Publisher) 
much  about  and  very  often  take  direct  powerful  weapon  of  propaganda  at  this 
action  on.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  moment  in  practically  every  civilized 
that  the  only  people  who  are  using  the  and  uncivilized  country  are  the  people 

A.  A.  C.  W.  Newspaper  Department  Program 

Assembly  Room,  Claypool  Hotel 

Charlie  Miller,  Atlanta  Georgian-American,  President,  will  preside.  Ad¬ 
mission  to  Executive  Sessions  only  to  members. 

Monday  AtTERNOoN,  June  7 

12:30  to  1 :00,  Executive  Session— Report  of  officers. 

1 :00  to  1 :30,  Executive  Session— “Bonuses  and  Salaries.”  Discussion. 

1 :30  to  2 :00,  Executive  Session— “Newspaper  Cooperation,”  George  M. 
Burbach,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

2 :00  to  4 :30,  Open  Session— “The  Flat  Kate  Versus  the  Sliding  Scale,  ’ 

A.  L.  Shuman,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

4 :30 — Discussion. 

Monday  Evening 

8:00,  Executive  Session— “Publicity  Evils,”  A.  G.  Newmyer,  New  Orleans 
Item  and  Lincoln  Palmer,  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

8:45,  Executive  Session — “The  Value  of  Special  Pages,  W.  A.  Beatty, 
Lc:cin^on  Herald. 

9:30,  Executive  Session— “Elimination  of  Destructive  Newspaper  Compe¬ 
tition,”  James  Wright  Brown,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

1 :45  to  2:00,  Open  Session — “The  Daily  Newspaper  Department,”  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Lee,  National  Vigilance  Committee,  A.  A.  C.  of  W. 

2 :00  to  6 :00,  Open  Session — “The  Daily  Newspaper  as  a  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Medium.” 

"The  Zone  Idea  in  Merchandising,”  W.  J.  Merrill,  Chicago  Tribune, 

The  newspaper’s  value  to  the  manufacturer  will  be  discussed  by  Geo.  W. 
Hopkins,  Columbia  Graphophonc  Company. 

From  the  advertising  agency’s  standpoint,  Wm.  H.  Rankin,  of  the  Wm. 

H.  Rankin  Company. 

F'rom  the  jobber’s  standpoint,  by  G.  B.  Moxley,  General  Manager,  Kiefer- 
Stewart  Company,  Indianapolis. 

From  the  retailer’s  standpoint,  by  F'rank  A.  Black,  Advertising  Director 
of  F'ilene’s,  Boston. 

F'rom  the  newspaper’s  standpoint,  by  F'rank  Webb,  Baltimore  News,  and 
F'rank  Carroll,  Indianapolis  News. 

Tuesday  Evening 

7  :.10  to  9 :3(),  Executive  Session — “Classified  Advertising”  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  C.  L.  Perkins,  of  the  Perkins  Classified  Service,  and  expert  on 
Classified  Advertising  of  ICditor  &  Pubusher  staff. 

“Power  and  Importance  of  Classified,”  C.  L.  Perkins. 

“Classified  Salesmanship,”  W.  A.  Mayborn,  Cleveland  Press. 

“Classified  Reader  Interest,”  C.  W.  Nax,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

“Classified  Typography,”  P.  K.  Ewing,  New  Orleans  Item. 

“Classified  Promotion,”  W.  A.  MacFarlane,  Chicago  Tribune. 

“Classified  Rates,”  L.  J.  Boughner,  Chicago  Daily  News. 

9 :30  to  10  ;30,  Executive  Session — “Developing  Newspaper  Advertising  in 
the  Smaller  Cities,”  Lowry  Martin.  Business  Manager,  Corsicana  Daily, 
and  President  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  Texas. 

Wednesday  Afternoon 

12 :30  to  2 :00,  Executive  Session — “The  Newspapers  and  the  Advertising 
Agencies.”  The  newspaper  side  will  be  presentd  by  M.  E.  Foster,  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Houston  Chronicle;  Bert  Barstin,  Louisville  Courier  Journal 
and  Times;  Charlie  Miller,  Atlanta  Georgian-American,  and  others. 

The  advertising  agency’s  side  will  be  presented  by  Collin  Armstrong,  of 
the  Collin  Armstrong  Agency,  and  President  of  the  Newspaper  Committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  and  by  Tom  Basham, 
of  the  Basham  Agency,  and  President  of  the  Southern  Council  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

Thursday  Afternoon 

12 :30  to  2 :00,  Executive  Session — Completion  of  unfinished  business. 
Election  of  officers. 

Adjournment.  ' 


who  would  turn  the  state  upside  down. 

Governments  are  unimaginative  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  politician  thinks  only 
of  power;  he  does  not  understand  it. 
He  u.ses  the  people  for  his  own  ends. 
I  think  the  day  of  the  professional  poli¬ 
tician  is  rapidly  passing;  and  it  is  up 
to  advertising  men  collectively  to  get 
together  and  start  from  their  end  to 
educate  the  government  of  their  country. 

The  great  mass  of  people  on  both 
continents  have  little  idea  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs.  They  care  nothing  really 
whether  Wilson  is  President  or  Lloyd 
George  Premier.  They  take  no  vital 
interest  in  either  their  town,  city,  state 
or  nation ;  and  it  is  not  their  fault.  We 
spend  hundreds  of  millions  a  year  to 
educate  little  children ;  and  we  spend 
nothing  to  educate  the  grown-ups. 

How  Little  People  Know 

One  has  only  to  listen  to  a  discussion 
over  the  luncheon  table  of  the  city  res¬ 
taurant  or  in  the  sitting  room  of  the 
average  home  to  realize  how  little  the 
people  in  the  world  really  know  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world. 

Newspapers,  which  should  be  the 
greatest  educational  influence  in  the 
world,  are  placed  at  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage  becau.se  usually  their  proprietors 
are  seeking  money  or  power,  and  they 
realize  that  the  less  the  masses  know 
the  greater  their  strength  is.  The  trou¬ 
ble  is  that  the  people  want  to  think  and 
try  to  think ;  but  they  are  given  the 
wrong  things. 

They  get  hold  of  the  wrong  sort  of 
literature.  Tens  of  thousands  of  them 
in  all  countries  are  commencing  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  something  in  Lenin. 
They  do  not  know  that  those  atrocities 
really  exist ;  and  I  am  afraid  sometimes 
they  don’t  care. 

Wages  of  Capital  Must  Be  Paid 

What  they  fail  to  realize  is,  and  one 
of  the  things  that  is  the  first  function  of 
advertising  men  to  inform  them  of 
wherever  they  write  or  wherever  they 
speak,  is  that  the  wages  of  capital  have 
to  lie  paid  because  it  is  the  capitalist 
class  that  pay  the  wages  every  Satur¬ 
day  night.  How  few  people  who  work 
in  a  factory  know  that  very  often  the 
goods  have  not  been  properly  made, 
that  the  credits  are  bad,  that  the  firm 
has  had  no  ready  cash  for  months !  And 
yet  when  they  step  down  to  the  pay  box 
their  little  envelope  containing  the 
weekly  wage  is  always  there.  They 
know  nothing  of  the  trials  and  tribula¬ 
tions  of  the  directors  of  a  business  that 
have  to  find  those  wages.  They  do  not 
know  that  most  of  the  money  that  is 
ready  cash  is  got  on  credit  or  that  elu¬ 
sive  thing  called  character. 

Those  are  the  things  I  think  the  peo¬ 
ple  ought  to  be  told.  Those  are  the 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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INCREASED  COSTS  AND  “BUYERS’ 
MARKET”  A.  N.  A.  PROBLEMS 

Paper,  Postage  and  the  Daily  Newspaper  as  Related  to  National 
Advertising  on  Program  for  Bedford 
Springs  Meeting 


46'T'HE  Newspaper  as  a  National  Me- 
dium”  and  “The  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  and  the  National  Advertiser” 
are  two  of  the  headline  topics  on  the 
program  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  for  its  semi-annual  conven¬ 
tion  at  Bedford  Springs,  Pa.,  June  12-15. 
Among  other  subjects  which  are  listed 
for  discussion  are: 

“Film  Advertising,”  “House  Organs — 
Internal,  Trade  and  Salesmen’s,”  “Paper 
and  Advertising,”  “Relation  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Paper  to  the  National  Advertiser,” 
“The  Broader  Scope  of  the  Advertising 
Manager’s  Job,”  “Direct  Advertising — 
What  Can  Be  Done  With  It  by  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers?”  “Designs  in  Labels 
and  Packages,”  “Selling  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Plans  to  the  Sales  Force.” 

In  addition  to  the  above  topics,  one  of 
the  most  important  discussions  will  be 
concerning  the  situation  which  confronts 
manufacturers  during  the  next  year — 
the  situation  that  will  be  brought  about 
in  'passing  from  a  seller’s  to  a  buyer’s 
market  and  the  immediate  conditions  of 
diminishing  commodity  prices  and  re¬ 
stricted  credits. 

In  his  announcement  of  the  program 
skeleton.  Secretary  John  Sullivan  of  the 
A.  N.  A.  puts  the  following  questions : 

“What  is  to  be  the  ‘keynote’  of  the 
Bedford  Springs  meeting? 

“What  should  we  have  in  mind 


HOUSE  READY  TO  PASS 
UNDERWOOD  BILL 


Will  Go  to  Pretident  Before  Adjourn¬ 
ment — Reed  Committee  Request* 
Tliat  Paper  Be  Put  Under 
Lever  Law 


(By  Ttlegraph  to  Eoitos  &  Publishu) 

Washington,  June  3. — .Representative 
Porter,  chairman  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  states  that  he  ex¬ 
pects  the  House  to  pass  the  Underwood 
resolution,  calling  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  take  up  the  pulp  ana 
newsprint  situation  with  the  provincial 
Canadian  governments.  Senator  Under¬ 
wood  has  said  that  the  Senate  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  slight  House  amendments  to  his 
resolution  without  question,  and  it  there¬ 
fore  seems  mure  than  probable  that  the 
resolution  will  become  law  before  ad¬ 
journment  unless  it  gets  caught  in  a 
legislative  jam. 

The  Reed  sub-committee  investigating 
the  newsprint  situation  in  the  Senate  ex¬ 
pects  to  make  its  report  before  adjourn¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  the  other  recom¬ 
mendations  already  mentioned  Editor  & 
Publisher,  the  committee  will  introduce 
a  bill  or  make  recommendations  that 
newsprint  paper  be  added  to  the  Lever 
act  so  that  prosecutions  can  be  made 
under  that  act. 

Senators  McNary  of  Oregon  and 
Walsh  of  Massachusetts  have  both  put 
their  approval  on  the  committee’s  report 
and  recommendations,  but  Senator  Reed, 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  has  been 
so  busy  with  the  election  investigative 
work  that  he  has  been  unable  to  give  the 
report  attention.  However,  he  has  stated 
definitely  that  he  will  give  it  his  atten¬ 
tion  in  time  to  place  the  report  before 
the  Senate  before  adjournment. 

That  there  is  no  chance  of  any  of  the 
sub-committee’s  recommendations  being 


throughout  the  discussions?  We  believe 
we  are  right  in  saying  that  there  are 
two  questions  which,  during  the  past 
months,  have  been  most  frequently  asked 
by  members,  consciously  or  sub-con- 
sciously.  These  questions  are; 

"IVhere  are  we  going? 

“Because  of  the  great  increase  in  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising,  tliere  has  been  a 
change  in  advertising  values  in  many 
cases — perhaps  all  cases — there  has  been 
an  inevitable  lessening  of  reader  atten¬ 
tion  and  response. 

“At  the  same  time,  costs  are  mount¬ 
ing — space,  printing,  lithography,  serv¬ 
ice,  etc. 

“How  are  we  going? 

“With  both  ends-  increased  costs  and 
decreased  response — operating  against 
the  middle,  which  means  ourselves,  what 
shall  we  do  to  remedy  the  situation' 
VV’ith  conditions  against  the  ‘massed 
salesman,’  what  can  we  do  to  increase 
his  efficiency?  Can  we  turn  his  energy 
into  new  channels,  and  employ  him  in 
fields  that  have  had  little  or  no  cultiva¬ 
tion  ?  And  can  we  use  him  so  effectively 
as  not  to  increase  his  expenses — other¬ 
wise,  his  appropriation? 

“To  examine  old  values,  to  appraise 
new  values,  to  discover  hidden  values 
in  advertising — is  what  it  is  planned  to 
do  at  the  semi-annual  meeting  at  Bed¬ 
ford  Springs. 


enacted  into  law  at  this  session  unless 
present  plans  should  be  changed  and  a 
recess  taken  until  later  in  the  session  is 
admitted  by  members  of  the  committee. 

However,  it  is  their  intention  to  press 
for  legislation  when  Congress  recon¬ 
venes  unless  there  is  a  radical  change  in 
the  situation.  This,  however,  is  believed 
to  be  improbable,  according  to  testimony 
taken  by  the  committee. 


DONNACONA  PRICE  6  CENTS 


Other  Big  Canadian  Pap  er  Firm*  Hold 
to  Early  1920  Contract  Prices 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editob  &  Publisrei) 

Montreal,  June  3. — The  Canadian 
Export  Paper  Company  is  interested 
only  in  exports  and  docs  no  domestic 
business.  Prices  quoted  by  it  do  not 
apply'  to  Canadian  business. 

The  George  H.  Mead  Company  with 
headquarters  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  which 
handles  the  export  business  for  the 
Spanish  River  and  Abitibi  companies, 
made  a  price  in  January,  1920,  for  the 
entire  year.  The  I'ort  Frances  Com¬ 
pany  also  gave  prices  for  the  whole  ot 
1920. 

The  Donnacona  Company  sells  direct 
and  has  quoted  six  cents  for  the  quar¬ 
ter  beginning  July  1. 

The  domestic  price  of  paper  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  an  arrangement  between  the 
paper  manufacturers  and  the  publishers 
which  was  incorporated  in  a  government 
decree  of  December,  1919,  by  which  it 
is  agreed  that  the  manufacturers  will 
not  charge  the  publishers  in  Canada  a 
higher  price  than  the  minimum  price  at 
which  paper  is  sold  to  publishers  out¬ 
side  of  Canada. 

Canadian  publishers  at  present  arc 
much  more  concerned  about  supply  than 
about  prices,  inasmuch  as  the  shortage 
has  become  a  really  vital  question. 


You  read  it  in  Edit(*  &  Publisher. 


CANADIAN  PRICE  $6.50  FdR 
3D  QUARTER 

(By  Telegraph  to  Ejutob  &  Publisheb) 
Montreal,  Que. — The  Canadian 
Export  Paper  Company  prices  on 
newsprint  contracts  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1920  will  be  $5.50  per 
cwt.,  f.o.b.  mill,  and  for  the  fourth 
quarter  will  be  $6.50  f.o.b.  mill.  The 
above  statement  was  authorized  on 
June  1  by  G.  Frank  Steele,  manager 
of  the  company. 


MUST  SELL  IDEAS  AS 
WELL  AS  GOODS 


(Continued  from  page  5) 
things  that  I  think  come  within  the 
function  of  the  advertising  man. 

I  think  that  at  our  great  conventions 
in  the  future  we  have  got  to  talk  less 
about  how  we  are  going  to  sell  goods 
and  more  of  how  we  can  make  our 
country  greater  by  making  our  people 
more  intelligent.  It  is  not  enough  that 
we  should  be  given  this  extraordinary 
gift  of  moulding  public  opinion  and 
merely  use  it  to  .sell  somebody’s  soap. 
Make  money  if  you  like;  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy  for  an  advertising  man  to  do 
that,  liecause  most  business  men  have 
lots  of  courage  but  very  little  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  that  is  why  they  come  to  us  for 
ideas. 

Ideas  the  Hope  of  the  World 

What  we  have  not  found  out  yet  is 
that  in  ideas  lies  the  hope  of  the  world ; 
and  if  we  would  apply  one-tenth  of  the 
energy  to  the  informing  of  the  public  of 
the  need  for  good  citizenship  and  what 
good  citizenship  means  to  that  which 
we  apply  to  the  selling  of  cigarettes,  not 
only  should  we  be  able  to  make  more 
money  in  our  business  but  we  should 
have  a  much  happier  land  to  live  in. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  the  advertis¬ 
ing  man  is  the  modern  preacher. 
Churches  arc  getting  emptier  every  day. 
The  school  room  will  remain  the  trial 
and  tribulation  of  the  child  until  we 
start  teaching  the  child  by  the  cinemato¬ 
graph  :  because  after  we  do  that  we 
shall  have  difficulty  in  keeping  them  out 
of  school.  And  so,  if  we  start  teaching 
the  people  by  advertisement,  we  shall 
havp  diffictilty  in  getting  them  to  do 
anything  that  is  not  helpful  to  their 
home  and  their  country. 

This  sounds  like  a  sermon;  and  it  is. 
No  one  needs  it  more  than  we  do.  Tt 
has  done  none  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  more  good  than  it  has  the  man 
who  just  dicf.Tted  it;  because  he  has 
realized,  while  he  has  been  saying  it 
practically  for  the  first  time,  that  he 
probably  has  got  his  halo  on  less  straight 
than  many  other  men  that  he  is  ad¬ 
dressing.  Tt  is  only  by  giving  ideas 
away  that  we  can  gain  them. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  at  the  convention 
this  year,  I  shall  go  back  to  England 
a  better  advertising  man;  and  if  I  have 
just  left  a  little  seed,  that  I  hope  will 
grow  in  good  ground  for  the  benefit  of 
an  industry  of  which  I  am  more  than 
proud,  I  shall,  I  hope,  have  in  some  way 
repaid  for  the  knowledge  which  I  al¬ 
ways  gain  when  I  associate  with  other 
advertising  men. 


Canadian  Papers  Face  Print  Shortage 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishkb) 

Ottawa,  June  2. — Replying  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Henry  Drayton,  minister  of  finance, 
stated  that  the  Canadian  Publishers’ 
Committee  had  reported  that  there  was 
danger  of  27  Canadian  publications  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  suspend  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
ability  to  obtain  paper.  He  said  the 


matter  was  being  taken  up  with  the 
manufacturers,  who  were  being  asked  to 
take  care  of  these  publications  whose 
requirements  amounted  to  but  2  per  cent 
of  the  output  of  Canadian  mills.  W.  F. 
Maclean,  M.  P.,  of  the  Toronto  World, 
said  that  all  papers  should  be  taken  care 
of.  The  Publishers’  Association  had  se¬ 
cured  contracts  for  their  members,  but 
others  were  having  difficulty  in  getting 
paper,  he  said. 


FILE  APPEALS  ON  CHICAGO  SCALE 


Publishers  and  Typographical  Union 

Ask  Review  by  International  Board 

Chicago. — Appeal  has  been  taken  by 
Chicago  Typographical  Union  No.  16 
and  the  Chicago  local  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  have 
taken  appeals  to  the  International  Board 
of  .Arbitration  from  the  decision  of  the 
local  Board  of  Arbitration  on  the  news¬ 
paper  scale  for  members  of  the  union. 
The  publishers  had  accepted  the  decision 
of  the  l)oard  and  took  their  appeal  only 
after  S.  N.  Cann,  president  of  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union,  had  filed  notice  of  ap¬ 
peal  on  May  27.  The  publishers’  action 
was  taken  to  put  the  entire  award  liefore 
the  international  board  for  review,  f 
Judge  .Robert  E.  Crowe,  chairman  of  the  > 
local  board,  has  ruled  that  the  appeals 
act  as  a  stay  on  the  execution  of  the  y 
local  award,  and  the  contract  of  1910 
and  the  scale  of  August,  1919,  will  re-  ‘ 
main  in  effect  pending  the  decision  of  i 
the  international  board. 


GOLD  INK  USED  IN  CHICAGO 


Herald  &  Examiner  Makes  Successful 


Experiment  on  Memorial  Day. 

Chicago. — The  Herald  and  Examiner 
has  introduced  to  its  readers  the  success¬ 
ful  use  of  gold  ink  in  its  Memorial  ilay 
edition,  which  carried  a  large  decorative 
poster  on  the  front  page  picturing  an 
angel  with  outspread  wings,  with  two 
children  laying  wreaths  at  her  feet,  a 
large  gold  cross  emblazoned  on  her 
gown.  It  was  a  tribute  to  the  soldier 
dead  of  Gettysburg,  Santiago  and  Cha¬ 
teau  Thierry  and  the  cross  and  back¬ 
ground  were  in  gold  ink.  The  Herald 
and  Examiner  carried  the  following 
statement : 

“It  is  the  first  time  that  coloring  of 
this  type  has  appeared  in  a  newsprint 
feature  the  world  over.  The  high  speed 
of  newspaper  presses  heretofore  has  jiro- 
hibited  the  use  of  gold  ink,  but  through 
the  co-operation  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  IC  W.  Meyer  Company  of  Milwau¬ 
kee,  which  furnishes  the  ink,  the  Herald 
and  Examiner  is  enabled  to  present  this 
novel  and  fitting  tribute  to  American 
heroes.  Gold  ink  heretofore  has  been 
used  only  on  high  gloss  magazine  paper," 
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SELLING  U.  S.  ALASKA  TIMBER 

Pulp  and  Paper  Company  Plans  De¬ 
velopment  During  Summer 

(Special  to  Editob  &  Publishkb) 
Juneau,  Alaska. — The  United  States 
forestry  bureau  recently  took  the  first 
steps  toward  opening  Alaska’s  vast  tim¬ 
ber  reserves  to  paper  and  pulp  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Alaska  by  advertising  in 
Alaska  papers  offering  for  sale  all  mer¬ 
chantable  timber  on  tracts  near  here. 
The  sale  is  being  made  at  the  request 
of  the  recently  formed  Alaska  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  which  proposes  to  iwiy 
the  timber  and  establish  a  pulp  mill  as 
soon  as  possible.  Work  on  the  mill  may 
be  under  way  this  summer.  The  tracts 
are  on  the  Glass  peninsula  and  at  Snet- 
tisham,  and  are  near  the  Sped  river, 
from  which  power  will  be  taken. 
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NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS  -  PAST  AND  PRESENT 
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Modern  System  of  Reporting  Great  American  Political  Gatherings  Began  with  Invitation  to  Press 

By  Republicans  in  1831 — Recollections  of  Old  Days^^g^f  W  ^  ^ 


WHEN  the  Republican  National 
Convention  is  called  to  order  in 
Chicago  on  June  8th,  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  vast  assemblage  will 
consist  o>f  persons  actively  identified 
with  the  fourth  estate.  They  will  attend 
as  delegates,  alternates,  officials  of  the 
convention  and,  last  and  not  the  least, 
the  largest  group  of  genuine  working 
newspaper  men  ever  assembled  in  one 
place. 

But  in  all  that  immense  delegation 
from  newspaperdom,  stimulated  as  no 
doubt  many  of  them  will  be  by  the 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion, 
there  may  not  be  one  that  will  give  a 
passing  thought  to  their  predecessors  in 
the  earlier  conventions,  to  the  archaic 
conditions  under  which  newspaper  work 
was  conducted  in  the  early  days,  or  to 
the  development  which  has  resulted  in 
the  intricate,  not  to  say  marvelous  work¬ 
ing  machinery  of  a  modern  National 
Convention. 

The  Progenitor* 

As  one  who  has  been  actively  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  press  work  of  many  na¬ 
tional  conventions,  of  both  political 
parties  it  ever  has  been  my  desire  to 
learn  something  of  the  progenitors  of 
these  gatherings;  of  the  start  from  bare 
equipment,  insufficient  accommodations 
and  virtual  neglect  of  adequate  publicity, 
through  the  processes  which  finally  have 
culminated  in  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  every  working  correspondent  in  the 
convention,  facilities  as  complete  as  if 
he  were  working  with  the  conveniences 
of  his  own  office. 

.\s  opportunity  has  been  found,  I  have 
pored  over  the  ancient  files  and  inter¬ 
viewed  many  of  the  old  convention 
habitues  with  results  which  have  been 
gratifying  to  me  at  least,  and  may  in¬ 
terest  the  general  reader. 

Turn  back  with  me  to  the  year  1831. 
On  December  12,  of  that  year,  there 
assembled  in  the  Athenaeum  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  the  National  Republican 
Convention,  which  nominated  Henry 
Clay  of  Kentucky  for  the  presidency, 
and  John  Sargent  of  Pennsylvania  for 
vice-president. 

The  Press  "InTited” 

That  convention  was  noteworthy  as 
marking  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
system  of  nominating  through  secret 
party  caucus,  a  system  which  had  been 
strongly  condemned  by  many  for  years 
but  continued  to  exist  merely  because 
nothing  had  been  evolved  to  displace  if. 
The  convention  bore  all  the  earmarks  of 
the  present  genuine  article.  There  were 
present  160  delegates  as  against  the 
1,078  of  today,  representing  17  of  the 
24  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Its  sessions  lasted  three  days.  Even  the 
routine  order  of  business  of  this  con¬ 
vention  possesses  an  interest  today,  for 
this  was  the  first  national  convention  to 
accord  to  the  press  in  the  proper  spirit 
t  its  undoubted  right  to  representation 
in  such  gatherings. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  the 
naming  of  a  temporary  chairman  and 
secretary,  and  then  a  resolution  was 
adopted  authorizing  the  State  delega¬ 
tions  to  examine  the  credentials  of  their 
members.  Peter  R.  Livingston  of  New 
Vork,  who  appears  to  have  exercised 
a  strong  guiding  hand  in  the  initial 
undertaking,  made  a  few  remarks,  "re¬ 
specting  the  delay  of  the  members  on 
the  way,  occa.sioned  by  the  inclement 
weather,  and  the  extensive  prevalence 
of  the  existing  epidemic,  which  pre- 


By  “JIM”  PRESTON 

(lyrittcn  exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher) 


[EDITORIAL  NOTE. — "Jim”  Preston,  whose  work  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Senate  Press  Ballery  in  IVashington  has  given 
him  a  nation-Tvide  acquaintance  among  newspapermen,  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements  for  the  press  at  the  political  conventions 
in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  His  story  of  "Conventions,  Past 
and  Present”  represents  a  great  deal  of  research  work  and  "dig¬ 
ging”  during  the  past  winter  into  old  newspapers  and  government 
records  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the 
part  played  by  American  newspapers  in  the  political  history  of 
the  United  States.] 


vented  as  full  an  attendance  this  day  as 
was  desirable.” 

Then  in  the  natural  order  of  events. 


J.sMEs  D.  Preston 

the  subject  of  the  press  was  introduced. 

“Mr.  Stone  of  New  York  observed, 
that  in  order  to  afford  every  possible 
facility  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  present  early 
moment  to  offer  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion: 

“Resolved  that  the  editor*  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  newspaper*  published  in  this  city, 
together  with  all  others  in  attendance 
from  abroad,  with  their  reporters,  be 
invited  to  take  seats  to  be  appropriated 
for  their  accommodation. 

“Mr.  Breck  of  Kentucky  moved  to 
strike  out  the  word  ‘invited’  and  insert 
‘permitted’  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  gentleman  offering  the  resolution 
would  assent  to  the  modification. 

Beginning  of  Real  Reporting 

“Mr.  Stone  replied  that  he  would  not 
consent  to  the  motion.  It  was  no  com¬ 
pliment  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press 
merely  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
convention.  And  a  precedent  for  the 
phraseology  was  to  be  found  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  late  tariff  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  York,  where  the  resolution 
upon  this  subject  was  offered  in  the 
old  form  of  giving  permission  only,  but 
was  amended  by  substituting  the  word 
‘invited.’  Mr.  Stone  said  that  being  him¬ 
self  a  representative,  in  part,  of  the 
public  press,  he  had  some  feelings  upon 
this  subject,  and  he  could  not  listen  for 
a  moment  to  the  proposed  amendment. 

"The  resolution  was  withdrawn  by 
Mr.  Breck,  and  Mr.  Blunt  of  New  York 
thereupon  suggested  that  the  resolution 
had  best  be  laid  over  until  the  conven¬ 


tion  should  be  completely  organized.  A 
motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table  was  then 
made.  A.  H.  Everett  of  Boston  opposed 
this  motion.  If  the  doings  of  the  con¬ 
vention  were  to  be  reported  at  all,  the 
incipient  proceedings  might  be  as  inter¬ 
esting  as  those  to  follow.  This  motion 
was  thereupon  withdrawn  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  unanimously  adopted.” 

This  act  of  deserved  courtesy  to  the 
press  marked  the  beginning  of  a  system 
which  today  has  been  so  developed  that 
for  months  preceding  any  great  national 
convention  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of 
its  managers  is  to  make  certain  that 
“the  newspapermen  are  well  taken  care 
of,”  and  the  choicest  seats  on  the  stage 
are  now  by  common  consent  allotted  to 
the  working  newspapermen. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  national  con¬ 
vention  churches  were  the  only  build¬ 
ings  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
crowds,  and  possibly  politics  brought 
men  into  the  sacred  edifices  who  might 
never  have  entered  them  under  other 
circumstances.  The  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  of  1832  which  nominated  Mar¬ 
tin  Van  Buren  to  run  for  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  with  President  Jackson,  and  be¬ 
came  noted  also  as  first  employing  the 
two-thirds  rule  which  still  prevails  in 
Democratic  conventions,  was  held  in  the 
Universalist  church  in  Baltimore. 

In  1835  the  Democratic-Republican 
convention  met  in  Baltimore,  first  in 
the  Fourth  and  then  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  The  .Whig  National 
Convention  which  nominated  William 
Henry  Harrison  at  Harrisburg  in  1839, 
was  held  in  the  newly  constructed 
Lutheran  Church  and  the  Whig  na¬ 
tional  convention  in  Baltimore  of  1844, 
in  which  Henry  Clay  was  nominated, 
assembled  in  the  Universalist  Church. 

Hardship*  of  the  Old  Days 

Theatres  were  frequently  also  used. 
The  Front  Street  Theatre  in  Baltimore 
was  used  in' 1860  by  the  Democrats  and 
in  1864  by  the  Republicans  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Crosby’s  Opera  House  in  Chicago, 
housed  the  convention  in  1868.  General 
Grant  received  his  second  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  in  the  .Academy  of 
Music  in  Philadelphia  in  1872  and  in 
1888  Benjamin  Harrison  was  nominated 
in  the  unfinished  Auditorium  in  Chicago. 
With  the  convening  of  this  convention. 
Chicago  has  had  sixteen  of  the  national 
conventions,  ten  Republican,  four  Demo¬ 
cratic,  and  two  Progressive.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  there  nominated  six  successful 
candidates  and-  the  Democrats  two — 
Geveland. 

It  might  be  a  question  whether  the 
attendance  of  newspaper  men  today 
would  be  proportionately  as  large  as  in 
the  old  times  were  the  "boys”  compelled 


to  undergo  the  inconveniences  and 
actual  hardships  of  travel  which  was 
suffered  by  their  predecessors.  In  the 
days  of  the  first  national  convention  at 
Baltimore,  travel  was  still  largely  by 
stage  coach,  which  had  not  yet  been 
superseded  by  the  iron  horse.  Today 
the  newspaperman  travels  in  a  Pull¬ 
man  sleeping  car,  often  in  a  special 
train  made  up  exclusively  to  suit  the 
comfort  of  his  class. 

P'or  many  years  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  convey 
the  corps  of  Washington  correspondents 
to  conventions,  under  conduct  of 
George  W.  Boyd,  the  assistant  general 
passenger  agent,  in  a  special  train, 
which  also  transported  every  material 
comfort  of  the  time.  But  in  the  period 
of  early  railroading,  the  newspaper 
traveler  was  “accommodated”  in  a  small 
wooden  coach  with  little,  low  windows 
and  a  wood  stove  at  one  end  which 
gave  its  heat  only  to  those  lucky  enough 
to  huddle  near  it. 

Conventions  were  held  in  the  summer 
it  is  true,  and  the  necessity  for  heated 
cars  may  not  be  apparent.  But  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  May  31,  1856,  Edi¬ 
tor  W.  D.  Wallack,  who  attended  the 
Democratic  convention  at  Cincinnati, 
gives  the  readers  of  that  paper  more 
than  two  columns  of  description  of  the 
wonderful  scenery  and  massive  con¬ 
struction  work  along  the  line  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  incidentally 
throwing  in  a  touch  illustrating  some¬ 
thing  of  the  hardships  of  crossing  the 
.MIeghanies  in  an  old-time  train. 

Describing  the  Trip 

“In  Washington  on  Thursday  last,” 
wrote  Mr.  Wallack,  “the  lightest  sum¬ 
mer  garb  was  all  sufficient  for  comfort, 
.At  Piedmont,  the  point  at  which  the 
immediate  crossing  of  the  Alleghanies 
commences,  we  were  glad  to  find  the 
car  stove  being  lighted.  Daybreak 
caught  us  at  Altamont,  the  highest 
point  on  the  road,  where  it  was  snow-< 
ing” 

The  improvement  in  the  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  naturally  swelled  the  at¬ 
tendance  of  national  conventions  and 
the  institution  of  the  telegraph  system 
increased  the  writing  corps  beyond  all 
precedent.  The  Democratic  convention 
which  met  in  Baltimore  in  May,  1844, 
and  nominated  James  K.  Polk  for 
President,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to 
experience  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  utility  of  the  new  means  of  trans¬ 
mission.  This  convention  was  held  in 
Odd  Fellows  Hall,  North  Gay  street, 
on  May  27.  Telegraphic  communication 
between  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
Baltimore  had  been  established  only  a 
few  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
convention.  I  quote  from  a  local  news¬ 
paper  as  follows : 

The  First  Wire  Report 

,  proceedings  of  the  national  convention 

held  in  this  city  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  incIiidinR  not  only  the  votes  given 
on  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  the  result  of  each 
baliotitif^  but  also  the  outlines  of  the  remarks 
made  bv  the  speakers  and  the  temper  exhibited, 
were  all  known  at  the  Capitol  at  Washington 
W'thin  a  few  minutes  after  they  severally  took 
pl.Tee — ^sooner  sometimes  than  they  were  known 
at  tbr  Eiitaw  House  in  our  own  city, 

“Within  twenty  minutes  after  the  president 
5'  Convention  announced  that 

Tames  K.  Polk  had  received  the  nomination  for 
the  Presidency,  a  response  from  the  P»emo- 
cratic  mendiers  of  Congress  at  the  Caoitol  was 
receiv^ed,  greeting  the  convention  with  cheer* 
for  the  decision. 

"The  Washington  Spectator  of  the  30fn  ult, 
says  ‘the  locomotive  with  the  mail  came  thun¬ 
dering  along  last  night  with  the  intelligence 
up  to  five  o’clock,  which  had  been  receiv^ 
here  hy  the  lightning  express  two  hour*  and 
half  previously.** 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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The  Baltimore  Sun,  in  its  issue  of 
May  28,  1844,  said: 

“The  Madisonian  at  Washington,  published 
at  12  o’clock  at  noon  pesterday.  contained  the 
proceedings  of  the  Gubernatorial  convention  in 
this  city  m  brief,  up  to  within  twenty  minutes 
of  the  hour  of  going  to  press. 

“Telegraphic  News. 

“At  1 1  o'clock  and  forty  minutes,  the  State 
Convention  of  Maryland,  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  a  governor,  was  organized  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Carmichael  as  its  President, 
who  addressed  the  convention.  He  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr.  Preston,  and  the  discussion  was 

Soing  on  at  the  time  our  paper  went  to  press.” 
ladisoiiian,  Monday,  May  27,  1844. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
telegraphic  account  of  a  convention. 

In  the  1920  convention  hall,  far 
enough  awa>  from  the  main  auditorium 
so  that  the  clicking  of  the  instruments 
will  not  disturb  the  convention,  one  will 
find  telegraph  offices  equipped  with 
every  up-to-date  convenience,  and  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  busy  operators,  while  on 
the  floor  a  veritable  army  of  uniformed 
messengers  of  both  the  great  companies 
will  transmit  the  “copy”  from  the  floor 
to  the  operators.  There  arc  also  in  that 
section  large  rooms  assigned  to  each 
press  association  with  private  wires 
working  incessantly. 

How  would  the  proent  day  scene 
strike  the  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
D^aler,  who  in  1856  wrote  the  following 
to  his  paper : 


The  Story  of  the  1856  Convention 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

“Vrsterday  evening  a  telegraph  office  was 
fitted  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  just  hack  of 
the  stage,  in  Smith  81  Nixon's  Hall,  and  a 
wire  attached  to  the  instrument  placed  there, 
and  connected  with  the  system  of  wires  that 
center  in  the  Union  Telegraph  office.  The 
communication  of  intelligence  of  the  proceM- 
ings  of  the  convention  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  will  therefore  be  instantaneous. 

“There  is  not  a  city  in  the  Union  where 
the  news  will,  if' the  wires  are  all  in  order 
and  remain  so,  fail  to  he  in  circulation,  as 
soon  as  it  is  here.  The  people  gathered  in 
Broadway.  New  York,  will  be  as  quickly  and 
thoroughly  informed  as  those  assembled  in 
'  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati.  An  undersUnding 
has  been  effected  among  the  telegraph  men  of 
the  various  companies,  that  news  af  the  con¬ 
vention  will  be  first  in  order  all  the  time,  so 
there  will  not  be  the  slightest  delay  m  its 
transmission,  and  the  operator  in  Smith  & 
Nixon’s  Hall  will  today  write  at  the  wme 
moment  in  jierhaps  a  thousand  offices,  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  away.” 

The  original  telegraph  report  was  a 
mere  skeleton  of  the  routine  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  completely  devoid  o4  the  "hu¬ 
man  interest”  element  as  the  newspaper 
phrase  goes.  Today  not  only  is  every 
■word  uttered  in  the  convention  given 
a  place  in  the  news  reports  of  the  press 
associations,  along  with  many  columns 
of  descriptive  matter,  but  from  the  pens 
and  typewriters  of  hundreds  of  special 
correspondents — including  the  “sob  sis¬ 
ters" — hundreds  of  thousands  of  words 
flow  steadily  over  the  wires  directly  to 
the  desks  of  the  telegraph  editor  at 
home. 

The  timid  wood  cut  of  our  fathers 
has  given  place  to  the  photogravure, 
and  the  movie  camera  is  a  standard 
feature  of  convention  equipment — the 
people  of  the  United  States  literally  can 
see  their  national  conventions  even 


though  they  do  not  attend  them. 

It  may  he  needless  to  point  out  that 
with  buildings  ill-adapted  for  conven¬ 
tion  purposes,  the  accommodations  it 
was  possible  to  offer  to  the  newspaper 
writers  were  correspondingly  inadequate 
and  uncomfortable. 


Start  of  Reporting  Arrangement* 

Something  of  a  suggestion  of  the 
present  day  plans  for  national  conven¬ 
tions  were  carried  out  in  those  made 
for  the  conventions  of  the  Democratic 
and  Whig  parties  at  Baltimore  in  1852. 
The  newly  constructed  building  of  the 
Maryland  Institute,  larger  than  any 
available  for  former  gatherings  of  this 
character,  enabled  the  committee  on 
arrangements  to  make  a  more  extensive 
lay-out.  The  delegates  were  placed  on 
a  platform  high  enough  to  be  seen  from 
all  parts  of  the  main  floor  and  at  the 
upper  end  of  this  was  raised  another 
platform  for  the  officers  of  the  conven¬ 


tion.  Immediately  surrounding  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  arranged  the  desks  for  the 
reporters,  about  fifty  in  number.  But 
the  committee,  before  assigning  a  desk 
obligated  the  reporter  to  show  that  he 
had  been  .detailed  for  actual  duty. 

Reporters  and  letter-writers  who  were 
not  present  in  the  capacity  of  actual 
workers,  were  given  seats  in  the  gallery. 

“The  Editorial  Corps” 

Chicago  was  the  first  city  to  construct 
a  hall  to  be  used  solely  for  the  housing 
of  a  cdfcvention.  In  1860,  a  local  or¬ 
ganization  known  as  the  Chicago  Re¬ 
publican  Club,  at  a  cost  of  $7,600  built 
the  Wigwam,  with  a  stage  140  feet  long, 
and  almost  40  feet  wide,  and  in  this 
building  Abraham  Lincoln  was  first 
nominated  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  building  it  was  possible 
to  institute  something  of  the  present 
system  of  accommodating  the  press  with 
scats  so  placed  that  not  only  could  every 
word  spoken  lie  heard  but  everything 
be  seen. 

The  editorial  corps — the  distinguished 
gentlemen  who  look  on  but  do  not  write 
— were  given  seats  on  the  main  floor, 
while  the  working  reporters  comprising 
then  about  KK)  persons,  were  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  platform  in  front  of 
ihe  chair  of  the  presiding  officer.  The 
delegates  were  assigned  to  seats  on 
either  wing  of  the  platform.  Today,  so 
enormous  have  the  conventions  become, 
that  the  delegates  occupy  most  of  the 
floor  space,  but  it  remains  the  invari¬ 
able  custom  to  take  care  of  most  if  not 
all  the  actual  press  writers  upon  the 
platform. 

The  present  press  arrangement  su¬ 
perseded  the  older  plan  of  placing  press 
tables  on  the  main  floor  on  the  same 
level  with  the  delegates;  the  press  sec¬ 
tion  is  now  elevated  two  feet  and  com¬ 
mands  a  view  of  the  entire  assemblage. 
Each  correspondent  is  allowed  to  oc¬ 
cupy  26  inches  of  a  specially  constructed 
writing  bench. 

When  Sen.  Hitchcock  Handled  the  Job 

Colonel  Richard  Bright,  for  many 
years  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  was  the  first  to 
officially  recognize  the  value  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  press  galleries  of  Con¬ 
gress  at  a  national  convention.  He  was 
sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Democratic 
convention  that  met  in  St.  Louis  in 
1888,  and  designated  the  late  Charles 
H.  Mann  superintendent  of  the  House 
press  gallery  to  take  charge  of  the  press 
section  “because  he  is  widely  acquainted 
with  working  newspaper  reporters  and 
correspondents,  and  will  be  able  to  keep 
out  interlopers  and  prevent  them  from 
appropriating  the  reporters’  seats  and 
interrupting  their  work.” 

Even  to  this  day  every  kind  of  a 
“gum  game”  is  attempted  to  secure 
seats  in  the  coveted  press  section  by 
persons  without  the  slightest  title  to 
recognition,  but  they  never  work. 

In  1908,  the  present  seii'or  Senator 


from  Nebraska,  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock, 
was  in  charge  of  the  press  arrangements 
for  the  Democratic  convention  that  met 
in  Denver.  His  assignment  of  the  press 
seats,  made  solely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  practical  newspaper  man — he 
is  the  proprietor  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald — were  submitted  to  Maurice 
Splain,  the  then  chairman  of  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  of  Correspondents,  at 
Washington,  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
merit  of  the  various  applicants. 

That  was  the  first  time  that  the 
Democratic  committee  had  recognized 
the  Washington  committee.  In  1912,  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents, 
through  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  correspondents,  in  the  press 
galleries,  petitioned  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  for  complete  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  Press  Section,  some¬ 
thing  the  Republicans  had  granted  eight 
years  before. 

The  Democratic  Committee  adopted 
a  resolution  placing  the  allocation  of 
the  seats  with  the  Standing  Committee, 
and  also  directed  that  the  press  section 
during  the  convention  should  be  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Senate  Press  Gallery.  This  was 
to  eliminate  the  nuisance  and  injustice 
of  a  newspaper  man  leaving  his  seat 
temporarily  and  coming  back  and  find¬ 
ing  it  occupied  by  the  friend  of  an 
official  of  the  convention. 

Old  Timer* 

In  the  list  published  of  the  newspaper 
correspondents  attending  the  Republi¬ 
can  convention  in  1884,  are  two  names 
which  are  of  more  than  passing  interest, 
J.  S.  Clarkson  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister,  and  Harry  S.  New  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Journal.  In  1888,  General  Clark¬ 
son,  no  longer  a  reporter,  had  become 
chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  Republican  conven¬ 
tion  that  nominated  Benjamin  Harrison 
for  President. 

Harry  S.  New,  now  Senator  from 
Indiana,  had  been  attending  conventions 
since  1880,  as  a  reporter  for  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Journal,  under  the  guidance  of 
his  father,  the  late  General  John  C. 
New,  a  big  power  in  the  Republican 
party.  Senator  New  was  the  chairman 
of  the  sub-committee  on  arrangements 
for  the  Republican  conventions  of  1904, 
1908  and  1912.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to  serve  under  him  through  those  con¬ 
ventions  as  ,  sergeant-at-arms  of  the 
press  sections,  and  I  can  most  heartily 
testify  to  his  constant  willingness  to 
provide  every  possible  convenience  for 
the  working  newspaperman. 

It  was  eminently  fitting  that  such  a 
man,  who  had  as  a  reporter  experienced 
many  of  the  inconveniences  and  in¬ 
adequacies  of  the  early  press  sections, 
should  seek  the  assistance  of  a  trained 
body  like  the  Standing  Committee  of 
Correspondents,  with  whose  competency 
he  was  familiar.  In  1904  he  requested 
the  Wa.shington  committee  to  assume 


jurisdiction  over  the  allocation  of  the 
press  seats,  and  that  committee  was 
fortunate  in  being  made  up  of  veterans 
of  convention  press  reporting.  The 
chairman  was  the  late  John  M.  Carson 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Capitol  Staff  A*ke<l  to  Help 

•Associated  with  him  were  Elmer  E. 
Paine  of  the  Associated  Press,  John  P. 
Miller  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Raymond 
Patterson  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  now 
deceased,  and  W.  W.  Jermane,  of  the 
Minneapolis  Journal,  secretary,  who  is 
the  only  member  of  that  committee  that 
will  attend  the  1920  convent'on  in  an 
active  capacity — Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Seattle  Times. 

The  Standing  Committee  of  Corre¬ 
spondents,  by  the  way,  is  a  semi-official 
body  of  five  men  who  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  press  galleries  of  Congress.  They 
are  a  powerful  group  and  especially 
selected  from  their  associates  because 
of  their  capacity  and  good  judgment; 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  officers 
of  the  convention  of  both  the  great 
parlies  that  to  this  capable  body  is  now 
and  has  been  for  years  entrusted  ex¬ 
clusively  the  task  of  passing  upon  the 
admission  to  the  press  section  of  work¬ 
ing  newspaper  men. 

The  officials  of  the  convention,  as  be¬ 
fore.  assign  the  non-writers,  but  these 
are  never  permitted  to  occupy  a  seat 
which  may  be  required  for  a  man  or 
woman  altendiitg  the  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  out  stories  by  tele¬ 
graph. 


To  Continue  St.  Catherine*  Journal 

Bi'ff.m.o. — The  Saint  Catherines  fOnt.) 
Journal,  which  recently  suspended  pub¬ 
lication,  will  be  continued,  if  possible. 

•A.  W.  Marquis,  Fred  E.  Hetherington 
and  C.  B.  Reece  have  been  named  by 
the  creditors  to  sell  the  paper,  one  of  i 
the  oldest  in  Southern  Ontario,  as  a 
going  concern  if  possible,  or  el.se  to 
dispose  of  its  as.sets  which  are  said  to 
be  $20,000,  as  against  liabilities  of 
$14,000. 


Richard*  Add*  to  Staff 

Irving  Bugg,  who  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  in  charge  of  the  automo¬ 
tive  division  of  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  Ihe  Vacuum  Oil  Company,  has 
joined  the  .service  department  of  the  Jo- 
.«eph  Richards  Company,  Inc.  At  one 
time  he  was  advert'sing  manager  of  the 
Brooklyn  Edison  Company  for  fifteen 
years. 


Lower  Ca*e  Head*  in  Milwaukee 

Milw.mtkee. — The  Journal  has  start¬ 
ed  on  an  extensive  scale  the  use  of 
upper  and  lower  case  type  for  display 
heads.  This  is  being  done  on  the  as¬ 
surance  of  experts  that  type  of  this  kind 
is  easier  to  read  than  type  that  is  en- 
lirely  capitals. 
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‘^ADVERTISING— HOW  AND  NOW’’ 
A.  A.  C.  W.  CONVENTION  TEXT 


Six  Thousand  Men  and  Women  Expected  in  Indianapolis — 
Business  Problems  of  Near  Future 
Basis  of  Program 


According  to  word  from  New  York 
headquarters  of  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Qubs  of  the  World,  the  sixteenth 
annual  convention  in  Indianapolis,  June 
6-10,  promises  to  surpass  all  previous 
conventions,  and  that  city  is  making 


20,000.  Chicago  will  probably  send  the 
largest  delegation,  numbering  350.  The 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York  will 
send  a  large  delegation  as  will  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Atlanta  and  other 
cities. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  convention 
will  be  the  number  of  women  in  attend¬ 
ance,  as  in  some  instances  half  of  the 
official  delegation  from  a  city  is  com¬ 
posed  of  women.  Hetween  five  and  six 
thousand  delegates  are  expected,  and  the 
registration  bureau  will  be  opened  at 
the  Claypool  Hotel  Saturday,  June  4. 

Reuben  11.  Donnelley,  president  of 
the  A.  C.  W'..  gave  the  following 
interview  to  P'niTOR  &  Pibi.isher  this 
week : 

‘■.\t  present  business  has  a  bad  attack 
of  neuritis. 

“Ilow  can  advertising  best  help  cure 
that  Cl  ndition  uowf 

"In  attempting  to  suggest  a  remedy, 
the  convention  of  the  .Associated  .\dvcr- 


PARKE  S.  FLOREA 
“Not  so  good,”  did  we  hear  you  say? 
We  mean  the  likeness.  That  is  merely  a 
matter  of  opinion.  “Too  stem,”  said  we. 
“How  do  you  get  that  way?”  yelled  the 
artist.  “Is  he  not  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer?” 


tising  Clubs  of  the  World  will  take  as 
its  keynote  ‘Advertising  —  How  and 
Now.’  The  entire  program  is  built  on 
this  slogan.  It  will  be  a  ‘brass  tacks’ 
convention,  dealing  with  advertising  and 
selling — and  with  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  only — from  start  to  finish. 

“By  bringing  to  Indianapolis  the 
country’s  best  thought  and  brains  in 
advertising  and  selling  to  discuss  the 
How  and  Now,  embracing  a  scientific 
survey  of  market  conditions,  economic 
distribution  and  increase  of  output,  we 
hope  to  at  least  do  our  bit  towards 
straightening  out  the  chaotic  mess  in 
which  the  world  finds  itself  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.” 

Jesse  H.  Neal,  chairman  National 
Program  Committee,  said: 

“When  we  canvassed  the  sentiment  of 
the  advertising  men  of  the  country  with 
reference  to  the  Indianapolis  conven¬ 
tion,  we  found  one  idea  coming  to  the 
top  in  all  the  communications,  ‘What  is 
the  service  which  advertising  should 
render  now,  and  how?’  From  this  grew 


REUBEN  H.  DONNELLEY 
“President  and  looks  the  pa'rt,”  re¬ 
marked  Reginald,  gazing  over  our  shoul¬ 
der.  Incidentally  there  is  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye — that  comes  from  having  so  many 
people’s  number.  There  is  rather  a  com¬ 
fortable  feeling  in  knowing  that  he  does 
have  it  if  you  live  in  any  of  the  big  cen¬ 
ters.  His  books  are  rather  widely  read — 
and  red. 


gala  preparations  for  the  event.  The 
A.  A.  C.  W.  now  numbers  168  clubs, 
with  an  individual  membership  of  over 


ROWE  STEWART 

A  man  with  a  Record -  Rotten  pun, 

'I'c  know,  but  we  can’t  help  it  because 
that’s  where  he  started  years  and  years 
*80 — and  what  weald  Philadelphia  be 
'without  its  Record? 


i 


CHARLIE  MILLER 


Remember  it  is  not  Chas.  or  Charles, 
but  Charlie.  He  likes  it  that  way,  so 
why  should  you  persist  in  your  attempts 
to  change  it?  If  you  want  to  disillusion 
yourself  on  the  truth  of  that  old  gag  that 
“life  down  South  is  slow  and  easy  going’’ 
get  into  correspondence  with  Charlie  on 
the  subject  of  advertising.  Address  the 
Georgian,  .Atlanta. 


the  main  convention  theme,  ‘.Advertis¬ 
ing — Now  and  How.’ 

"The  men  who  influence  the  buying 
habits  of  the  millions,  who  plot  and 
build  channels  of  distribution,  are 
keenly  alive  to  their  obligations  as  well 
as  their  opportunities.  They  are  going 


JESSE  H.  NEAL 

We  don’t  know  why  he  should  look  sad 
— the  program  is  complete,  the  speakers 
are  here,  bands  are  playing,  Indianapolis 
is  cheering  and  everybody  is  happy. 
Second  thought:  maybe  our  artist  made 
him  this  way. 


to  the  national  convention  this  year 
with  serious  purpose ;  eager  to  learn 
how  advertising  may  become  a  greater 
instrumentality  for  good  in  solving  the 
problems  the  country  is  facing  now, 
today. 

“The  program  has  been  built  with 
this  end  in  view,  and  in  addition  special 
thought  has  been  given  to  features 
which  will  have  a  beneficial  reaction 
upon  the  country  as  a  whole.  From 
present  indications  the  convention  this 
year  will  be  rich  in  practical  results, 
perhaps  more  so  than  any  ever  held.  If 
so  it  will  be  because  the  program  pat¬ 
tern  was  cut  from  specifications  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  advertising  men  them¬ 
selves.” 

500  Newspaper  Men  Expected 

“With  the  convention  right  at  hand,  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  the  report  from 
Fred  Millis  that  more  than  500  news¬ 
paper  men  have  signified  their  intention 
of  attending  the  sessions  of  the  news¬ 
paper  department,”  said  Charlie  Miller, 


FRED  MILLIS 

Happy?  We’ll  say  he  is,  and  why  not. 
Think  of  all  the  old  friends  that  are  visit¬ 
ing  the  home  town  this  week  and  every 
one  of  them  dropping  around  to  see  the 
place  where  the  News  comes  from. 


president  of  the  Newspaper  Department, 
in  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub- 
u.SHER.  “I  believe  we  will  have  the  best 
attended  sessions  and  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  meetings  ever  held  by  business  and 
advertising  managers  of  the  newspapers 
of  America. 

“Allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pub¬ 
licly  acknowledge  our  debt  of  grat  tude  to 
Editor  &  Purlisher  for  helping  us  create 
this  unprecedented  attendance.  The  adver¬ 
tisements  and  stories  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
have  undoubtedly  resulted  in  increasing  our 
attendance  by  several  hundred.  I  confidently 
expect  to  see  more_  than  seven  hundred  men 
at  the  opening  session  on  June  7. 

"The  Indianapolis  newspapers  are  arranging 
to  take  special  care  of  the  sessions  of  the 
newspaper  department,  and  in  this  way  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  advertising  for  the  first 
time  will  get  the  recognition  it  so  justly  de¬ 
serves  at  the  Associated  .Advertising  Club’s 
convention. 

“I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
correct  a  wrong  impression  that  has  gotten 
out  about  the  Wednesday  afternon  session.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  an  attack  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies.  The  majority  of  the  advertising 
agents  are  ftiends  of  the  newspapers  and  co- 


ne  and  we  are  particularly  apolis  as  a  City  IS  alive  to  the  honor 
le  salei  and  advertising  man-  ,  -I-.-*  l-  t.  i.  u 

itionai  institution  attend  the  and  responsibility  which  have  been  ac- 
ind  hear  some  of  the  brain-  guired 

ountry  tell  how  merchandise  ^  t  t.- 

id  then  quickly  moved  from  The  convention  promises  to  be  a  big 

..  .  event  in  the  chronicles  of  advertising 

g  to  Indianapolis  for  a  big  and  in  the  business  life  of  the  city, 
be  badly  disapMinted;  that  Charles  W.  Hoyt,  chairman  of  the 

to  get  any  good  out  of  the  .  .  .  •  t-,  ^  .1  t 

lewspaper  department.  The  Advertising  Agencies  Departmental  of 

nent  will  hold  night  sessions  A  A  P  W  said  • 

1  Tuesday  night  sessions  will  .• 

intil  midnight.  They  will  be  The  intent  of  the  program  for  this 
ed.‘*publicity”eviirand"othe;  Portray  to  those  who  attend  the 

nected  with  building  a  sue-  session  a  picture  as  to  the  function  of 
\“njr"nly’^meX'?‘s  modern  advertising  agency, 

e  allowed  to  attend.  “Instead  of  using  the  time  of  the  ses- 

iiouwn'dToYd  7or"  hi^°trfp*'rnd  *'0"  for  a  discussion  of  internal  agency 
aper  is  put  to.  problems  the  thought  is  to  discuss,  or 

about,  only  such  things  as  would 
is  urgad  to  rwgfster  with  be  of  interest  to  those  who  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  use  the  agency.  The  addresses 
which  will  be  delivered  are  designed 
I  -  to  be  of  interest  to  the  advertiser,  the 

advertising  manager,  the  publisher  and 
^  the  publisher’s  representatives. 

■  li  “An  effort  has  been  made  to  secure 

iim  speakers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 

'  — *^^0  who  are  active  in  various  types 

^  parts  of  agency  work.  There  will 

^  about  five  speakers  each  day,  making 
vj  addresses  of  from  20  to  30  minutes.” 

/'j'^  ^  The  various  departments  will  hold 

M  ^  their  sessions  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 

and  at  the  close  of  the  meetings  of  each 
Tuesday  a  vote  will  be  taken  as  to 
JSaL  the  best  address. 

*^^’*’*^  program  committee  will  then 

select  the  best  of  these,  and  they  will 
will  be  given  by  the  respective  speakers 
V  y  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  Thursday 

'  ^  morning.  This  will  be  an  innovation  of 


J.  B.  WOODWARD 
There  comes  a  time  in  every  advertis¬ 
ing  man's  life  when  he  wishes  that  he 
might  be  two  things  at  one  time — gener¬ 
ally  it  is  to  be  a  successful  A.  M.  and 
editor.  Not  so  with  J.  B.  He  has  satis¬ 
fied  the  wish,  but  both  jobs  begin  with 
"A”  and  are  the  route  of  the  golden  flow 
that  makes  newspaper  wheels  whirl  round 
and  round. 


C,  L.  PERKINS 

It  is  immaterial  who  said,  “It  is  the 
little  things  that  count  in  life.”  The  fact 
that  they  do  is  important,  however,  hence 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  present  to  you 
one  who  knows  so  much  about  the  little 
things  called  classified  that  we  all  know 
mean  ready  money  and  independence. 
Right  you  are — he  is  the  fellow  who  tells 
Editor  &  Publisher  readers  the  “why” 
and  “how”  of  little  ads  every  week. 


operating  with  them  to  build  up  more  and 
better  newspaper  advertising.  But  just  as 
there  are  some  bad  spots  among  newsoapers, 
so  are  there  some  bad  spots  among  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  and  to  wi|ie  out  as  much 
as  posibic  these  bad  spots  in  both  branches 
of  advertising  we  are  going  to  meet  in  joint 
session  in  a  most  friendly  manner  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  half  past  twelve.  We  will  break 
bread  together  in  a  little,  informal,  hurry-up 
luncheon  and  then  thoroughly  discuss  the  good 
(mints  and  the  bad  points  of  newspapcrdoiii 
and  advertising  agencies. 


a  special  ejthibit  for  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus,  showing  how  fraudulent 
advertising  may  be  eliminated,  and  how 
better  business  may  be  promoted.  At 
the  present  time  twenty-five  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus  throughout  the  country 
are  busily  engaged  watching  advertising 
copy,  and  the  reports  from  these  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
convention. 

Notable  advertising  men  from  various 
countries  will  be  in  attendance,  including 
Charles  F,  Higham,  of  London,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.,  and  W.  S. 
Crawford,  also  of  London,  and  secretary 
of  the  London  Thirty  Club,  which  is  the 
advertising  club  of  that  city.  One  Cana- 


Relation*  with  Ad  Agencia* 

“Just  as  I  have  asked  my  newspaper  friends 
around  the  country  to  write  to  hfarcellus  Fos¬ 
ter  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  of  the  troubles 
they  have  had  with  advertising  agencies,  so 
do  I  want  my  friends  among  the  advertising 
agencies  to  write  Collin  Armstrong  of  the 
troubles  they  have  had  with  the  newspapers. 

“1  believe  this  joint  session  will  result  in 
a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  newspapers  as 
well  as  to  the  advertising  agencies  and  this 
meeting  will  lie  strictly  executive;  only  ad 
vertising  agents  and  newspapers  representa¬ 
tives  will  be  allowed  to  attend. 

“The  Tuesday  afternoon  session  is  also  an 
important  one  from  the  agents’  standpoint  as 
well  as  the  newspapers'.  This  meeting  will  be 


MARCELLUS  E.  FOSTER 

Would  you  like  to  know  something  in¬ 
teresting  about  the  big  oil  gushers  of 
Spindle  Top  and  Sour  Lake.  Thank  you, 
we  proceed.  Take  a  look  at  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  but  first  have  a  talk  with  the 
man  who  knew  it  when  it  lived  only  in 
the  realm  of  dreams. 


that  department  just  as  soon  as  ha  arrives  U 

in  Indianapolis.^  ^ 

Horace  E.  Ryan,  chairman  of  the  Re-  /  1’  ’  ^  \>s.  / 

tail  .\dvertiscrs’  Departmental,  said:  \  1  \ 

“When  Indianapolis  asked  for  the  jA 

privilege  of  entertaining  the  1920  con-  \  \  X Vnl 

vention  of  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World  it  was  definitely 
stated  that  the  Hoosier  idea  of  an  ad- 

vertising  convention  was  a  business  \  • 

man’s  convention — and  a  frank  and  FRANK  D.  WEBB 

'mbiems  advertising  That  rather  far  away  look  comes  from 

^<4  A  uu  ihe  fact  that  he  18  8ome  pumpkins  as  an 

A  program  has  been  prepared  which  ^  ^  s.  . .  i.  .  , 

reveals  in  itself  an  admirable  sticking  Some  of  his  discoveries  about 

to  the  text.  There  will  be  evening  en-  of  Baltimore  have  changed  our 

lertainment  for  visitors  and  afternoon  mind.  If  you  want  to  know,  read  the 
affairs  for  the  wives  of  advertising  News  or  go  talk  to  some  of  the  people  to 
guests,  but  otherwise  the  convention  whom  he  has  showed  the  trail  of  adver- 
will  be  a  ‘brass  tacks’  discussion  of  ad-  Using  success, 
vertising,  and  nothing  else,  from  Mon¬ 
day  morning  until  Wednesday  after- 

noon.  the  convention,  and  will  remedy  the 

“Convention  hall  will  seat  2,000  or  complaint  of  many  delegates,  who  last 
more  and  the  ample  corridors  of  the  year  said  they  could  not  attend  the  meet- 
Tndiana  State  House  will  furnish  a  set-  ings  as  they  conflicted, 
ting  for  the  advertising  exhibits  which  A  comprehensive  advertising  exhibit 
could  not  be  surpassed  in  fitness.  will  be  held  in  the  State  House,  and  on 

“The  departmental  sessions  will  be  Wednesday  evening  at  a  local  theatre 
held  in  auditoriums  within  easy  walk-  the  best  of  these  exhibits  will  be  dis¬ 
ing  distance  of  Qaypool  headquarters  played  and  talks  will  be  given  by  promi- 
and  other  downtown  hotels.  The  wo-  nent  advertisers.  At  the  close  of  the 
men’s  division  will  find  native  environ-  convention  it  is  planned  to  have  a  travel- 
ment  in  the  Assembly  Room  of  L.  S.  ing  exhibit  to  the  various  advertising 
Ayres  &  Co.’s  fine  department  store.  centres. 

“The  Governor,  the  Mayor  and  other  H.  J.  Kenner,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
officials  have  done  much  and  Indian-  tional  Vigilance  Committee,  is  planning  Item— New  Orleans. 


WALTER  G.  BRYAN 
What  a  longing  look!  It  may  be  for 
Atlanta,  another  million  circulation  or  a 
fifteen-cent  New  York  American,  but  we 
think  not.  To-day — why  to-day,  it  is  our 
guess,  a  couple  of  paper  mills  would  do. 


portance.  Foreign  trade  is  developed  existence  four  or  five  years  and  origi- 
mainly  by  well  studied  publicity  in  nated  many  of  the  advertising  campaigns 

foreign  markets,  a  study  by  which  the  which  have  now  grown  until  they  are 

advertising  man  renders  the  foreign  able  to  walk  alone.  On  Sunday  morn- 
trade  a  most  valuable  service  through  ing  most  of  the  pulpits  in  that  city  will 
the  investigation  of  the  value  of  local  be  occupied  by  pastors  who  believe  in 

media.  In  the  Argentine  there  is  a  church  advertising  and  will  speak  on 

great  interest  with  respect  to  action  to  that  subject.  At  night  other  pulpits  will 
be  taken  at  this  convention.”  he  similarly  occupied.  Five  downtown 

A  partial  list  of  Utin  American  and  churches  will  have,  as  speakers,  noted 
Spanish  papers  that  will  be  represented  advertising  men  who  will  connect  that 
at  the  convention  follows:  subject  with  religion.  On  Monday  after- 

El  Norte  Americano,  New  York  City;  La  noon  and  Tuesday  afternoon  experts  of 
Kevista  del  Mundo,  New  York  City;  La  the  United  States  will  discuss  some  SUCh 


J.  L.  MAPES 

Shoot — oointhel  cares!  Since  Brother 
Starrett,  of  the  art  department,  made  him 
feel  this  way  about  it,  we  will  have  to 
confess  that  he  don’t  come  from  that  part 
of  Texas.  Down  his  way  it's  principally 
oil,  rice,  lumber  and  the  Enterprise — 
Beaumont. 


dian  district  will  send  twenty-five  dele¬ 
gates. 

Endique  Gil,  of  La  Nacion,  Buenos 
Aires,  chairman  of  the  Pan-American 
department,  said : 

“The  convention  of  the  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clubs  of  the  World  has  at  the 
present  moment — when  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  is  passing  through 
a  very  critical  period — a  paramount  im- 


Kev.  Carl  D.  Case,  D.  D.,  Oak  Park  Baptist 
Church,  Chicago. 

“Hiding  the  Gospel  Is  Inexcusable” — Rev. 
W.  R.  Warren,  editor  The  World  Call,  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  Indianapolis. 

“Convincing  a  Church  Board  that  It  Should 
Advertise” — James  Buswell,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

“Incidents  of  Success" — E.  E.  Eliott,  Kan¬ 
sas  (iity.  Mo. 

“Casn  Is  Secured  by  Church  Advertising” — 
George  M.  Fowles,  treasurer  Methodist  Cen¬ 
tenary.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  and  the 
Intercnurch  World  Movement. 

“How  We  Secured  JtllJ.OOO.OOO  for  a 
Church” — Rev.  John  G.  Bensoiu  D.  D.,  secre¬ 
tary  Department  of  Education,  Centenary  Con¬ 
servation  Committee,  New  York  City. 

“My  Experience  in  Advertising  tne  Metho¬ 
dist  Million  Dollar  Celebration” — William  C. 
Freeman,  New  York  City^. 

“What  Hacmens  when  Thirty  Denominations 
Advertise" — C.  S.  Clark,  Director  of  Adver- 
tisinjg.  Interchurch  World  Movement.  _ 

“'nie  Results  of  Printing  Scripture  in  Street 
Cars  and  on  Billboard  Advertising” — W.  C. 
D’Arcy,  president  D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


M.  S.  KNIGHT 

Richmond,  Virginia,  and  just  by  look¬ 
ing  at  him  you  know  he  is  going  to  say 
it  just  the  right  way,  too.  He  thinks  very 
well  of  all  the  South  Atlantic  States,  and 
believes  that  the  Times-Dispatch — we’re 
rushed.  Go  ask  him. 


Prensa,  New  York;  El  Automovil  Americano, 

New  York;  Ingenieria  Intrrnacional,  New 
York;  El  Campo  Internacional,  New  York;  El 
Exportador  Americano,  New  York;  El  Maga¬ 
zine  de  la  Raza,  New  York;  La  Hacienda, 

Buffalo;  El  Mundo,  Havana  Cuba;  EJ  Heraldo 
de  Cuba,  Habana,  Cuba;  El  Heraldo  de  Me- 
jico,  Mexico  City,  Mex. ;  EU  Universal,  Mexico 
Ci^,  Mex.;  El  Excelsior,  Mexico  City,  Mex. 

piano  de  Costa  Rica.  San  Jo»i,  C.  R.;  El 
Diario  Nacional,  Bogota,  Colombia;  El  Nuevo 
Tiempo.  Bogoti,  Colombia;  El  Telegrafo,  Guay¬ 
aquil,  Ecuador:  El  Comercio,  Quito,  Ecuador; 

La  Prensa.  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  La 
Naci6n,  Buenos  Aires,  Arg. ;  Zigzag,  Santiago, 

Chile;  El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  Chile;  I-a  Na- 
ci6n,  Santiago,  Chile;  Diario  del  Salvador; 

Diario  la  Prensa,  San  Salvador,  Salv. ;  Diario 
de  Occidental,  Santa  Ana,  Salv.;  Diario  La¬ 
tino,  La  Libertad,  Salv.;  El  Comercio,  Lima, 

Peru;  La  Tradicion,  Lima,  Peru. 

Teachers  to  Mieet 

The  teachers  of  advertising,  meeting 
as  the  National  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Advertising,  plan  to  hold  a  confer¬ 
ence  on  June  8.  The  following  pro-  graphical  division  so  that  a  man  can  lo- 
gramme  has  been  arranged  for  this  con-  cate  a  church  in  his  own  neighborhood, 
ference :  The  department  program  follows : 

Report  of  retiring  officers. 

“What  the  Teaching  of  Advertising  Can  Do  Monday 

for  the  Advertising  Man,”  by  Professor  Daniel  “Religion  and  Permanent  Prosperity” — Hon. 
Starch,  Harvard  University.  Discussion  by  E.  T.  Meredith,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Professor  E.  H.  Gardner,  University  of  Wis-  “What  Religion  Did  to  Make  Me  an  Ad- 
consin;  Professor  H.  D.  Kitson,  Indiana  Uni-  vertising  Man” — William  H.  Rankin,  president, 
versity.  Chicago. 

“What  the  Advertising  Man  Can  Do  for  “Why  I  Help  the  Church  Advertise” — Merle 
the  University,”  by  Ralph  Starr  Butler,  United  Sidener.  Indianapolis. 

Sutes  Rubber  Company.  Discussion  by  Harry  “Greetinw  from  the  President” — Reuben  H. 
Tipper,  Automotive  Industries;  Charles  Henry  Donnelly,  Chicago. 

Mackintosh,  chairman  of  educational  committee  “Dignity  and  Church  Advertising” — Rev.  P. 
of  the  National  Advertising  Commis.sion  of  A.  Heckman,  chaplain  Advertising  Club,  Waco, 

Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  Tex. 

Election  of  officers  and  director.  “Why  the  Church  Should  Advertise  Now” 

...  .  .  — Christian  F.  Reisner,  D.  D.,  general 

Church  Advertiaing  secretary  centenary  conservation. 

“The  Wisdom  of  Church  Advertising” — Dr. 

The  Church  Advertising  Department  J-  Y.  Aitchison,  general  secretary  Baptist  New 

connected  with  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  have  an  -The  Purpo "  of  Church  Adverti»ing”-Rev. 
important  place  in  the  A.  A.  C.  W.  con-  Charles  A.  Alden,  pastor  First  Universalist 

vention.  This  department  has  been  in  ^’‘“Building  “T*’“rhurch°‘ with  Advertising”— 


W.  J.  HOFMANN 

If  time  begins  to  drag  on  your  hands 
and  you  want  to  start  something,  keep 
your  eye  on  the  genial  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian  until  he  is 
within  hearing.  Then  cap  your  band 
over  yonr  mouth  (that’s  the  way)  and 
whisper  loudly  to  your  nearest  neighbor, 
“Say,  is  it  true  that  there  is  a  sandbar  in 
the  Columbia  river  between  Portland  and 
the  sea?” 


GEORGE  M.  BURBACH 

They  say  that  when  he  takes  visitors 
out  sightseeing  in  St.  Louis  he  always 
says,  ‘^here  (pointing  proudly)  is  the 
Union  Station — the  Post-Dispatch  is  sold 
there” — and  se  it  goes,  even  at  the  Eads 
bridge. 
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"Arguments  Used  to  Secure  Church  Adver¬ 
tisements" — Frank  D.  Webb,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Baltimore  News. 

"Truth  in  Advertising  Eflfort  Is  Worthy  of 
Church  Support” — H.  J.  Kenner,  representa¬ 
tive  National  V'igilance  Committee,  A.  A.  C.  W. 

Tuesday 

"How  Can  a  Minister  Learn  to  Write  Copy 
for  Church  Advertising?” — Bruce  Barton. 

"My  Methods  of  Church  Advertising” — 
W.  H.  Johns,  president  George  Batten  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

"Work  for  the  Publicity  Committee  of  a 
Local  Cburch” — W.  F.  McClure,  Fort  Dear¬ 
born  National  Bank,  Chicago. 

"Town  Church  Advertising’ — Rev.  C.  Jeffer¬ 
son  McCombe,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


FRANK  T.  CARROLL 


Entertaining  sure  does  tire  one  ont. 
Not  knocking,  yon  understand,  bnt,  be* 
tween  ourselves,  did  yon  ever  have  more 
than  twenty  advertising  men  talking  to 
yon  at  one  time — especially  more  than 
twenty  intent  npon  learning  all  about  a 
paper,  for  example,  like  the  News. 


"The  Church  and  the  Newspaper” — James 
W.  Brown,  publisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
New  York  City. 

“Accgitable  Church  News  or  Material” — 
James  Schermerhorn,  publisher  Detroit  Times. 

"Sermons  Newspapers  Will  Print” — Col.  E. 
P.  Sellers,  religious  editor  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"Enlivening  a  Religious  Paper” — Graham 
Patterson,  president  and  publisher  Christian 
Herald,  New  YorlL 

“Advertising  Evangelistic  Meetings” — Rev. 

S.  W.  McGill,  D.  D.,  campaign  manager  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  U.  S.  A. 

“Advertising  Religion  or  a  Sermon” — Her¬ 
bert  H.  Smith,  Presbyterian  Department  of 
Publicity. 

“Type  Display  in  Church  Advertising” — 

T.  G.  McGrew,  superintendent  of  United  Tjr- 
pothetx  of  America  School  of  Printing,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

“The  Kind  of  Church  Advertising  that 
Brings  Best  Results” — Rev.  Horace  Westwood, 
D.  D.,  First  Unitarian  Church,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

“Designs  for  and  Diwlay  in  Church  Adver¬ 
tising” — Rev.  Roy  L.  Smith,  D.  D.,  Simpson 
Methodist  ChurclE  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

“Advertising  Slogans  for  Churenes” — G. 
Herbert  Palen. 

“Using  Outdoor  Cburch  Advertising”^ — K.  H. 
Fulton,  president  of  Poster  Advertising  Co. 
and  president  O.  J.  Gude  Company. 

"Elements  of  Effective  Letters  to  Awaken 
Church  Members” — H.  J.  Buckley,  Buckley- 
Dement  Company,  Chicago. 

"Making  Motion  Pictures  Work  for  the 
Church” — Rev.  C.  C.  Marshall,  D.  D.,  director 
Department  Motion  Pictures,  Centenary  Com¬ 
mittee. 

“How  to  Secure  Funds  for  Advertising”-^- 
Herman  A.  Grothe,  treasurer  W.  H.  Rankin 
Company,  Chicago. 

“How  Our  Club  Helped” — J.  B.  Coghill, 
president  Advertising  Club,  Sacramento. 


Bifceat  New  York  A.  A.  C.  W.  Party 

New  York  advertising  men  and 
women  to  the  number  of  over  150  will 
leave  on  a  special  train  over  the  New 
York  Central  at  4.30  p.  m.  today  to  at¬ 
tend  the  convention  of  the  A..ssociated 
-Advertising  Gubs  of  the  World  at  In¬ 
dianapolis.  Dan  A.  Carroll,  chairman 


of  the  “On  to  Indianapolis’’  committee, 
says  this  is  the  largest  delegation  of 
New  York  advertising  people  that  has 
ever  attended  a  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs.  The  special 
train  will  comprise  two  dining  cars,  an 
observation  car,  and  seven  Pullman 
sleeping  cars.  Special  entertainment  will 
be  provided  for  the  party  en  route.  The 
New  York  delegation  wijl  be  quartered 
at  the  Hotel  Claypool,  Convention 
Headquarters. 


MIDWEST  EDITORS  DELEGATES 


Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Nebraska 
Look  to  Press  in  Both  Parties 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Kansas  City.  —  Several  newspaper 
men  of  the  midwest  during  the  past 
week  have  been  selected  as  delegates 
to  the  Democratic  convention.  In  Mis¬ 
souri,  Burris  A.  Jenkins,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kansas  City  Post,  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  convention,  and 
Mrs.  Jenkins,  named  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Democratic  Committee, 
was  re-elected  to  that  position.  W.  R. 
Hollister,  owner  of  the  Jefferson  City 
Capital  News,  was  selected  by  the  na¬ 
tional  committee  as  first  assistant  tem¬ 
porary  chairman  of  the  convention. 

In  Kansas,  a  former  newspaper  man, 
Jouett  Shouse,  was  made  a  member  of 
the  “Big  Four,”  while  Ben  S.  Hudson, 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Fredonia  Her¬ 
ald,  was  elected  from  the  third  Congres¬ 
sional  district.  In  addition,  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son  is  mentioned  as  a  congressional 
aspirant  from  his  district.  E.  E.  Murphy, 
of  Leavenworth,  editorial  writer  on  the 
Topeka  Capital,  was  selected  as  alter¬ 
nate  to  the  Democratic  convention. 

In  Nebraska,  the  Democrats  endorsed 
a  newspaper  man  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination — Senator  Gil¬ 
bert  M.  Hitchcock,  owner  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald.  William  J.  Bryan,  news¬ 
paper  owner  and  political  correspondent, 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Sah  Fran¬ 
cisco  convention.  * 

Governor  S.  R.  McKelvie  of  Ne¬ 
braska  will  go  to  the  Chicago  Repub¬ 
lican  convention  as  one  of  the  “Big 
Four"  from  Nebraska.  Edwin  T. 
Meredith,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was 
endorsed  by  Iowa  Democrats  for  the 
Presidential  nomination. 


Hearst  Win*  Oakland  Suit 

Albany,  N.  Y. — William  R.  Hearst 
has  won  his  controversy  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  regarding  the  news  service 
for  the  Oakland  edition  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  having  handed  down  a 
decision  dismissing  the  appeal  of  the 
A.  P.  Mr.  Hearst  publishes  the  edition 
for  Oakland  in  the  office  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  at  San  Francisco,  with  the  head¬ 
ing  “Oakland  Examiner”  in  large  type 
and  in  small  type  “Oakland  Edition  of 
San  Francisco  Examiner,”  which  the 
-Associated  Press  contended  was  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  by-laws  that  a  member  shall 
publish  the  news  supplied  only  in  the 
newspaper  specified  in  the  certificate  of 
membership  and  shall  not  permit  any 
other  use  to  be  made  of  it.  Mr.  Hearst 
asserted  that  the  enforcement  of  the 
rule  in  the  San  Francisco  situation  was 
contrary  to  reason  and  justice,  as  the 
Oakland  edition  was  practically  the  same 
as  another  local  edition. 


Want  Journalism  at  Cornell 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. — A  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Cornell  University  is  asked  for  in 
a  petition  addressed  to  the  trustees  of 
the  university  by  sixteen  under-gradu¬ 
ates,  members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  a 
national  professional  journalistic  fra¬ 
ternity. 


COURTESY  TO  VISITORS 
INDIANAPOLIS  IDEA 


City  Would  Go  Down  in  History  for 
Fsur  Treatment  of  A.  A.  C.  W. 
Guest* — ^Program  of  Conven¬ 
tion  Fills  64  Page* 


By  Elus  Searles 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Indianapolis. — This  city  proposes  lo 
set  a  standard  of  courtesy  to  visitors 
while  the  annual  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertising  Gubs  of  the 
World  is  in  session  here  that  will  shine 
out  and  make  the  city  what  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  arrangements  declare  it  will  be — 
“the  most  courteous  city  in  the  world." 
That  is  the  platform  of  the  committee 
upon  which  it  will  “go  to  the  people”  of 
the  convention. 

Fred  Millis,  executive  secretary  of  the 
committee  on  arrangements,  has  ham- 


BERT  N.  GARSnN 

Uh-hnm — Oh!  Yes,  poise  is  the  word — 
as  befits  a  Coarier*JoumaI  man. 


mered  courtesy  into  the  minds  of  Indi¬ 
anapolis  people  for  months  from  every 
possible  angle,  until  he  has  produced  in 
them  a  state  of  mind  that  will  cause 
any  Indianapolis  citizen  to  g^ve  a  visit¬ 
ing  advertising  man  anything  he  pos¬ 
sesses  except — well,  except  a  very  few 
selected  things.  There  has  been  a  con¬ 
stant  series  of  meetings  of  business  men, 
profe.ssional  men,  newsboys,  taxi  drivers, 
street  car  conductors,  hotel  people, 
everybody,  in  fact,  and  if  Indianapolis 
fails  to  prove  its  title  as  the  “most  cour¬ 
teous  city  in  the  world”  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  somebody’s  foot  slips  somewhere 
along  the  line. 

For  instance,  everyone  has  been 
drilled  to  say,  “What  else  can  we  do 
for  you?” 

Taxi-cab  drivers  have  been  brought 
into  agreement  on  a  very  reasonable 
uniform  scale  of  prices  for  trips  from 
one  meeting  place  to  another  and  from 
hotels  to  meeting  places.  'There  will  be 
no  overcharges. 

Street  car  conductors  will  do  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  aid  visitors  in 
finding  their  destinations. 

Newsboys  will  treat  visiting  advertis¬ 
ing  people,  perhaps,  a  little  different 


from  the  way  ordinary  visitors  are 
treated  by  them  in  most  places. 

Delegates  and  visitors  who  come  In 
on  special  trains  will  not  have  to  wait 
until  arrival  in  the  city  before  encoun¬ 
tering  the  efforts  of  Indianapolis  people 
to  take  care  of  them  right.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  arrangements  commit¬ 
tee  will  meet  every  special  train  before 
it  reaches  the  city,  and  will  give  each 
visitor  a  card  bearing  the  name  of  the 
hotel  and  the  number  of  the  room  that 
has  been  reserved  for  him.  All  baggage 
will  be  checked  on  the  train  direct  to 
the  hotel  and  the  committee  will  look 
after  its  immediate  delivery  to  the  re¬ 
served  room. 

When  the  visitor  arrives  at  his  hotel 
he  will  find  the  key  in  his  room  door 
and  the  room  ready  for  him.  Every 
available  room  in  all  of  the  hotels  and 
in  scores  of  private  homes  have  been 
reserved  by  the  committee,  and  it  is 
certain  that  there  will  be  ample  accom¬ 
modations  for  everyone.  And  it  is  also 
important  to  know  that  prices  will  be 
normal. 

When  the  Shriners  held  their  annual 
conclave  in  Indianapolis  last  year  they 
said  they  received  better  treatment  here 
than  in  any  other  city  in  which  they  had 
ever  met.  Mr.  Millis  says  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  committee  to  out-Shrine 
the  Shriners. 

One  of  the  many  little  things  that  the 
committee  has  planned  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  delegates  to  the 
advertising  convention  is  a  lot  of  maps 
that  will  be  posted  throughout  the  city. 
They  are  maps  of  the  city  of  Indianap¬ 
olis.  On  each  map  there  will  be  a  dis¬ 
tinct  red  line  running  from  the  margin 
to  a  particular  point,  and  the  caption 
will  be:  "This  is  where  you  are  NO^W.” 
If  any  visitor  gets  lost  it  will  be  his 
own  fault. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  was  raised  by 
the  committee  with  which  to  take  care 
of  the  convention,  and  it  will  be  spent 
in  the  way  that  will  be  best  for  the 
visitors. 

The  official  program  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  so  complete  that  it  will  fill 
a  64-page  book,  and  every  delegate  will 
get  a  program  when  he  registers  and 
obtains  his  official  badge.  The  badge  is 
the  thing  that  will  take  him  anjrwhcre  in 
the  city.  Following  is  a  summary  of 
the  program : 

Sunday,  June  Sixth 

Afternoon — Inspirational  Meeting,  University 
Park. 

Evening — Advertising  Sermons,  five  churches. 

Monday,  June  Seventh 

Ifoming— General  Session. 

Noon — Official  Photograph. 

Afternoon — Department  Sessions. 

Evening  —  Centennial  Parade,  Washington 
street. 

Tuesday,  June  Eighth 

Morning — General  Session. 

Afternoon — Department  Sessions. 

Evening — Tuesday  Fun  Night. 

Presidents’  Dinner  at  Roof  Garden,  Severin 
Hotel. 

Wednesday,  June  Ninth 

Morning — General  Session. 

Noon — -Nominating  Committee  Luncheon. 

Afternoon — Interdepartment  Session. 

Business  Women’s  Banquet,  Lincoln  Hotel. 

Evening — General  Exhibit  Session. 

Thursday,  June  Tenth 

Morning — Interdepartment  Session. 

Afternoon — General  Session. 

The  first  event  on  the  program  will 
be  an  inspirational  meeting  in  Univer¬ 
sity  Park,  at  5  o’clock  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  June  6,  with  the  following  pro¬ 
gram: 

Band  Concert  bv  tbe  Indianapolis  News 
Newsboys’  Band,  4.00  to  4.45  o’clock. 

Chimes  of  Christ  Church,  4.55  to  5.00  o’clock. 

Temporary  Chairman.  Reuben  IT,  Donnellev, 
president  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World. 

Invocation — Dr.  Owen  D.  O’Dell,  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapolis. 

Song — Chanters  of  Murat  Temple,  A.  A.  O. 
N.  M.  S. 

Welcome  to  Indianapolis — Charles  W.  Jew¬ 
ett,  mayor  of  Indianapolis. 

(Continued  on  Page  52) 
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!  SWORN  CIRCULATION  FOR  WEEKLIES 
FAVORED  AT  N.  E.  A.  MEETING 

Courtland  Smith  Charges  Paper  Makers  with  Killing  Pulp- 
Wood  Substitutes — Editors  Want  Federal 
Newsprint  Control 

I  By  BEN  MELLON 


I  oOSTOX. — There  were  two  out- 
iJstanding  occurrences  at  the  35th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  in  this  city  during 
the  week.  One  was  the  charge  of 
Courtland  Smith  that  the  manufacturers 
of  newsprint  had  thwarted  all  efforts 
to  bring  forth  a  substitute  for  wood 
pulp  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint. 
Although  such  substitutes  had  been 
practically  worked  out,  government  re¬ 
search  work  had  been  prevented  by  kill¬ 
ing  necessary  appropriations  by  them, 
he  said. 

Another  was  the  applause  that  came 
from  the  convention  delegates  when  a 
plea  was  made  that  the  weekly  papers 
ask  the  government  to  force  them  to 
swear  to  their  own  circulations  every 
six  months. 

A  Fitting  Meeting  Place 

It  was  entirely  fitting  that  in  this  year 
of  stress  and  great  dangers  in  the  news¬ 
paper  publishing  business  that  the  birth 
city  of  American  journalism  should  have 
been  selected  for  the  annual  gathering. 
It  was  also  in  keeping  that  the  business 
sessions  where  all  vital  subjects  were 
openly  discussed  should  be  held  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  birthplace  of  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin,  the  father  of  American 
journalism. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  they  also 
met  in  this  city.  The  conventions  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  differ  in  many  ways, from 
those  of  other  newspapermens’  organi¬ 
zations.  The  discussions  are  held  in 
the  open  and,  owing  to  the  varied  mem¬ 
bership,  all  problems  are  tackled  from 
tvery  possible  angle  and ’at  no  time  is 
the  editorial  and  news  end  forgotten, 
as  many  of  the  delegates  are  editors, 
as  well  as  publishers  and  owners. 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Al¬ 
bert  P.  Langry,  publisher  of  the  Spring- 
field  Union,  in  welcoming  the  visitors 
Decoration  Day,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Massachusetts  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  while  speaking  at  length  on  their 
power  for  good  or  evil  and  placing  it 
above  all  others  as  a  means  of  wielding 
influence  through  public  opinion,  also 
spoke  on  the  giant  that  journalism  would 
be  if  it  would  throw  off  the  shackles  of 
pettiness  and  assume  its  proper  place 
through  co-operation. 

S  Newsprint  Big  Topic 

The  wealth  of  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  business,  without  consideration  to  its 
professional  influence,  he  said  placed  it 
first  among  the  industries  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Members  who  have  attended  many  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  the  N.  E.  A.  are  frank 
in  saying  that  they  have  never  before 
heard  as  many  proposals  for  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  rates,  sworn  qualification  of  cir¬ 
culations  and  raising  of  all  newspapers 
out  of  the  mire  of  business  uncertainty 
and  placing  them  on  the  plane  on  which 
they  belong,  as  at  this  meeting. 

Newsprint  was  naturally  the  outstand¬ 
ing  topic  of  the  convention.  All  plans 
wd  all  suggestions  received  an  atten¬ 
tive  hearing. 

P.  T.  Dodge,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company,  was  one  of 
flie  speakers  on  the  subject.  He  charged 
the  United  States  Government  with  giv¬ 


ing,  under  existing  laws,  preference  to 
foreign  manufacturers.  He  also  said  that 
so  far  as  he  could  see,  the  only  hope  for 
the  small  papers  in  the  immediate  future 
probably  lay  in  limiting  the  size  of  the 
larger  newspapers. 

One  of  the  important  announcements 
made  during  the  week  was  that  the 
newsprint  supply  committee,  R.  S.  Kel¬ 
logg,  executive  chairman,  and  Willard 
E.  Carpenter,  chairman,  which  has 
helped  between  30  and  40  of  the  smaller 
newspapers  of  the  country  to  secure 
sufficient  paper  to  keep  them  going  at  a 
time  they  were  in  danger  of  suspending, 
would  cease  to  function  after  July  1. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  however,  announced 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Finch, 
Pruyn  &  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  that 
through  the  efforts  of  R.  S.  Kellogg  they 
have  turned  over  to  him  sixty  tons  a 
month  of  newsprint  for  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  small  newspapers  that 
are  unable  to  secure  paper  for  their  im¬ 
mediate  needs.  This  paper  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  by  a  new  board  to  be  formed 
from  the  various  bodies  and  will  go  to 
needy  papers  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  price  to  be  the  same  as  paid  by 
contract  customers  at  present  until  July 
1st,  and  thereafter  such  prices  as  Finch, 


Pruyn  &  Company  receive  from  their 
regular  newspaper  contract  customers. 

It  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  United  States  Publishers 
Newsprint  Conservation  League  and  the 
various  publishers’  organizations  af¬ 
filiated  with  it.  A  meeting  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  U.  S.  League,  the 
Mid-West  Newsprint  League  and  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  N.  E.  A.  was  held  here  last 
night  with  that  in  view. 

Several  plans  for  meeting  the  present 
newsprint  emergency  are  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  N.  E.  A.  Co-operative 
buying  as  planned  by  the  U.  S.  League 
is  favored  to  meet  immediate  needs. 
There  is  still  a  strong  feeling  for  legis- 


Boston. — Representative  editors  and 
publishers  of  the  smaller  newspapers  of 
America,  in  attendance  here  this  week 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  showed  by  their 
acts  a  determination  to  force  legislative 
action  as  a  way  out  of  the  present  news¬ 
print  difficulties. 

The  opening  session  was  held  Monday 
morning  at  Faneuil  Hall,  with  President 
Edward  Albright  presiding.  Following 
the  invocation  by  Rev.  A.  Z.  Conrad  of 
the  Park  Street  Church,  who  declared 
that  “Public  Opinion,  the  one  uncrowned 
King  of  the  United  States,’’  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  newspaper  editors,  and 
especially  the  small  city  and  town  ones, 
Hon.  Albert  P.  Langtry,  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  publisher  of  the 
Springfield  Union,  welcomed  the  dele¬ 
gates  in  behalf  of  the  Massachusetts 
Press  Association.  Mr.  Langtry  gave 


lative  action  on  the  size  of  newspapers. 
Purchase  of  mills  and  co-operative  op¬ 
eration  as  well  as  co-operative  contract¬ 
ing  for  entire  mill  outputs  are  also  be¬ 
ing  seriously  considered. 

There  were  234  delegates  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  convention  and  many  were 
accompanied  by  members  of  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  Throughout  the  week  pleasure  was 
combined  with  business.  Weather  con¬ 
ditions  were  ideal.  Thursday  was  given 
over  entirely  to  an  automobile  tour  of 
the  North  Shore  with  a  stop  at  Bev¬ 
erly  for  lunch. 

The  convention  will  end  with  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  and  the  Canadian  tour 
today. 


reminiscences  of  his  early  days  in  news¬ 
paper  work  under  Horace  Greeley  and 
went  on  to  describe  the  advances  which 
had  been  made  since  he  started  in  the 
business,  and  declared  that  it  is  high 
time  the  publishers  realized  that  the 
newspapers  were  first  in  the  country  in 
dollars  and  cents ;  that  millions  upon 
millions  are  expended  yearly  in  this 
profession. 

Scheduled  for  11 :00  o’clock,  the  morn¬ 
ing  session  did  not  get  under  way  until 
1 1  ;40,  due  »to  the  late  arrival  of  the 
special  train  from  Chicago  with  a  large 
delegation  from  the  Western  States. 
Mayor  Peters  was  present  on  time  to 
give  the  address  of  Welcome,  but  de¬ 
ferred  his  address  until  the  evening  at 
the  request  of  the  committee.  There 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  250  present  at  the 
morning  session,  including  the  ladies. 

After  a  response  to  the  welcome  by 
Past  President  John  Clyde  Oswald  of 
New  York,  President  Albright  delivered 
his  annual  address. 

Restriction  on  Siaee  Urged 

Relief  for  smaller  publishers  from 
newsprint  shortage  dangers  was  the  par¬ 
ticular  point  stressed  in  the  annual  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  president,  Edward  Albright 
of  Gallatin,  Tenn.  He  urged  prompt 
legislative  enactment  to  limit  the  size 
of  newspapers  and  to  pass  the  McKin¬ 
ley  bill,  now  before  Congress,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  a  government  cor¬ 
poration  to  buy  and  sell  newsprint  to 
publishers  who  are  without  mill  con¬ 
tracts.  Mr.  Albright  said : 

"Because  of  the  prices  now  demanded  for 
print  paper  hundreds  of  small  papers  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  facing  disaster.  Already 
many  have  been  forced  to  suspend.  Jobbers  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  are  asking  and  re¬ 
ceiving  all  the  way  from  10  to  18  cents.  Con¬ 
servation  of  print  paper  everywhere  has  been 
urged,  but  only  intermittently  practiced.  It 
has  become  quite  evident  that  no  voluntary 
agreement  can  be  reached  by  which  newsprint 
consumption  may  materially  be  decreased. 

"It  IS  said  upon  good  authoriW  that  60 
large  newspapers  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
sume  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  print 
paper  in  the  country.  Some  of  these,  while 
advocating  conservation  for  others,  are  un¬ 
stinted  in  the  amounts  used  in  their  various 
daily  editions.  In  so  doing  they  serve  na 
public  need. 

Wants  Congressionstl  Eaforcament 

"My  opinion  is  that  Congress  by  prompt 
legislative  enactment  should  restrict  the  issue 
of  every  newspaper  in  the  United  States  to 
a  maximum  of  so  many  pages  per  day  and  in 
such  act  define  a  maximum  page  size.  Large 
users  of  print  paper  with  their  own  mills  or 
contracts  should  keep  out  of  the  spot  market. 
An  acute  situation  demands  drastic  action. 

"Congress,  also,  should  make  a  substantial 
appropriation  for  a  determined  effort  to  find  a 
substitute  for  wood  pulp.  The  discovery  of 
such  a  substitute  will  help  save  the  forests  of 
the  United  States  from  entire  destruction  and 
will  secure  the  production  of  print  paper  from 
some  annual  crop,  thereby  assuring  an  ample 
supply  of  raw  material  at  reasonable  prices 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  trusts  for  all  time 
to  come. 

"I  bespeak  careful  consideration  for  the  bill 
recently  introduced  in  Congress  by  Representa¬ 
tive  William  B.  McKinley  of  Illinois  (H.  R. 
13.925).  It  is  designed  to  afford  immediate 
and  lasting  relief  to  the  small  newspaper  j^b- 
lishers  in  the  newsprint  emergency.  This 
measure,  introduced  May  4,  1920,  and  intended 
to  provide  a  source  of  newsprint  to  news¬ 
papers  of  15,000  circulation  would  authorize 
creation  of  a  commission  to  buy  newspriat 
paper  in  large  quantities  direct  from  the  mano- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS’ 
ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION  PROGRAM 

Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Juno  7-10,  1920 
Assembly  Room,  7th  Floor,  Board  of  Trade  Building 


MONDAY.  JUNE  7.  2  P.  M.— 
ORGANIZATION 

MONDAY,  JUNE  7,  3  P.  M.— 

Topic— RATES  AND  REVENUE 

C.  W.  NAX,  St.  Louts  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  Chairman 

Relation  of  display  and  classified 
rates. 

Flat  and  sliding  scale 
Contracts,  daiy  and  bulk 
Foreign  rates  compared  to  local 
Agency  commissions 
Cash  and  charge  rates 
Different  rates  for  different  classi¬ 
fications 

MONDAY,  JUNE  7,  S  P.  M.— 

Topic— STANDARDIZATION 

L.  J.  BOUGHNER.  Chicago  Daily 
News,  chairman 
Statistics 
Rate  cards 
Abbreviations 
Headings 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  0,  IJO  P.  M.— 
Topic-CENSORSHIP 

R.  H.  WILDMAN.  Baltimore  Sun, 
chairman 

Miss-classification 

Advertisements  calling  for  money 
Money  to  Loan  Advertising 
Storage  house  advertising 
House  dealer  advertising 
Matrimonial  advertising 
Detective  advertising 
Investment  advertising 
Auto  Salesmen’s  advertising 
Employment  agency  advertising 
Copy  editing 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  8,  3J0  P.  M.— 
Topie-TYPOGRAPHY  AND  MAKE-UP 

W.  A.  GIFFIN,  Indianapolis  Star, 
chairman 
Body  type 
Display  type 
White  space 
Broken  columns 
Illustratiooa 

Irregular  arrangement  of  type 
Size  and  style  of  heading 
Rules — cut  off  and  heading 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  0,  IJO  P.  M.— 
Topic— CLASSIFIED  PROMOTION 

W  A.  MACFARLANE,  Chicago 
Tribune,  cljairman 
Newspaper  display 
Telephone 

Street  car  advertising 
Rill  boards  and  posters 
Stunts 

House  to  house  canvassing 
Novelties 

Direct  by  mail  . 

News  Items 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  0,  3J0  P.  M.- 
Toplc-CREDITS  AND  COLLECTIONS 

J.  L.  IRWIN,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  chairman 
Basis  of  credits 
No  credit  lists 
Methods  of  billing 
Methods  of  collecting 
Adjustments 
Corrections 

WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  0,  S  P.  NLr- 
Topic-SALES  METHODS 

E.  O.  SYMAN,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
chairman 
Salesmen’ 

Size  of  staff 
Territorial  division 
Training  solicitors 
Systems  of  payment 
Advancement 
Service  to  advertisers 
Selling  special  classes 
Telephone  Salespeople 
Women  or  Men 

Combination  salespeople  and  ad 
takers 

When  to  solicit 
Securing  of  leads 
Calling  expirations 
Telephone  ad-takers 
Proper  equipment 
Increasing  size  of  copy 
Increasing  insertions 
Part  time  operators 
Payment 
Contests 

Branch  Agencies 
Foreign  Advertising 
Advertising  Agencies 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  10,  10  A.  M-— 
ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 
ADJOURNMENT 


RELIEF  FOR  SMALL  PUBLISHERS  URGED 

By  G.  C.  MncGUlGGAN 
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quaintiDC  faim  with  the  activitiee  of  the 
■aaociatloo. 

“The  individual  member  by  this  avenue  of 
communication  could  be  welded  into  a  potent 
and  influential  power  in  handling  any  project 
that  might  be  deemed  worthy  or  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  and  advancement  of  the  craft.  If  this 
stand  be  taken  a  drive  for  such  a  membership 
should  be  inaugurated  in  every  state  that  the 
names  might  be  listed  and  catalogued  so  as  to 
be  billed  annually. 

“It  is  only  by  some  such  substantial  plan 
that  the  organization  can  be  made  self-sup¬ 
porting  and  enabled  to  function  in  a  manner 
to  insure  such  results  as  are  truly  worth 
while.  The  sustaining  membership  plan  has 
furnished  the  association  its  greatest  source 
of  income,  but  this  membership  can  only  be 
successfully  increased  in  number  by  personal 
work  of  interested  parties  in  the  respective 
states. 

Advertising  Committee 

“Among  the  activities  of  the  year  was  an 
exhaustive  study  of  advertising  problems  by 
the  Committee  on  Advertising,  which  recom¬ 
mended  the  following  rates: 

“For  newspapers  of  500  or  less  circula¬ 
tion,  20c. 

“For  newspapers  of  1,000  or  less  circula¬ 
tion,  25c. 

“For  newspapers  of  1,500  or  less  circula-  • 
tion,  30c. 

“For  newspapers  of  2,000  or  less  circula¬ 
tion,  35c. 

“For  newspapers  of  2,500  or  less  circula¬ 
tion,  40c. 

“For  newspapers  of  2,500  or  less  circula- 

these  men  good  workers?  Ask  »ny  member  of  the  National  Newspapers  of  3,000  or  less  circula- 

Mitorial  Association  who  has  spent  the  week  in  Boston.  They  are  the  tion,  43c. 

members  of  the  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Press  Association  that  told  “For  newspapers  of  3,500  or  less  circula- 

the  visitors  when  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  when  to  go  to  bed  at  night.  “""f-o^^newspapers  of  4,000  or  less  circula- 

Standing  (left  to  right),  J.  Lee  Robinson,  Cambridge  Tribune;  Leon  M.  tion,  49c. 

Conwell,  Somerville  Journal;  Ernest  H.  Pierce,  Revere  Journal.  Seated:  “For^newspapers  of  4,500  or  less  circula- 

John  C.  Brimblecom,  Newton  Graphic;  Isaac  M.  Marshall,  chairman  and  '"“ffor  newspapers  of  5,000  or  less  circula- 

president  of  the  Massachusetts  Press  Association,  Msmchester  Cricket;  tion,  5Sc. 

Thomas  Leavitt,  Dorchester  Beacon.  “Only  by  the  adoption  of  higher  rates  on 

_ _  the  whole  can  the  papers  of  this  country  keep 

their  business  on  tne  right  side  of  the  ledger 

facturer,  and  to  sell  direct  to  the  publisher  at  “With  proper  financial  backing  there  is  no  and  remain  in  business. 

a  reasonable  charge,  eliminating  brokerage  and  limit  to  the  activities  of  the  National  Edi-  “Co-operating  with  R.  T.  Porte  of  Salt  Lake 

jobbing  profits.”  torial  Association.  With  united  action,  its  City,  Utah,  a  scientific  investigation  is  being 

Mr  Aihricrht  said  that  thp  Natinnal  Power  and  usefulness  is  indeed  far-  made  as  to  the  cost  of  producing  an  inch  of 

Mr.  AlDflgni^  saia  tnat  tne  IMailonai  reaching.  It  need  fear  no  obstacle  and  can  advertising. 

Editorial  Association  is  the  oldest,  larg-  accomplish  any  laudable  result  desired.  The  “Co-operating  with  various  newspaper  or- 
and  most  rn^mnnolitan  newsnaner  P®®*  accomplishments  of  the  associa-  ganizations,  the  National  Editorial  Association 

esi  ana  most  cosmopolitan  newspaper  exceeded  those  of  any  ten  year  has  been  enabled  to  assist  a  number  of  worthy 

organization  in  America;  already  hav-  period  of  the  past,  but  even  at  that  they  have  publications  in  securing  supplies  of  news  print 
ing  to  its  credit  an  honored  record  of  have  *becn. "’T'  suspension, 

thirty-five  years  of  valiant  service  and  “Few  have  evidenced  that  interest,  that  en*  Amcficfciux^tion  MTorlc 

the  officers  and  members  have  cause  for  thusiasm  so  essential  to  reaching  the  goal  of  “Prompted  by  the  patriotic  resolutions 

srratifiration  over  what  has  been  accom-  Suggestions  as  to  the  wprk  have  been  ted  W  this  association  at  its  Vancouver 

gratmcation  over  what  has  been  accom-  few  m  number.  Contributions  in  a  financial  and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 

plished  during  the  past  year.  He  said:  way  have  been  confined  largely  to  the  same  Americanization  work,  your  secretary 

8  F  y'®*,  ®"‘>  have  carried  Jas  actively  supported  every  move  that  has 

Prmiae  for  HoUling  burdens  of  the  organization.  ,,®j  for  its  purpose  the  advancement  of  law 

.  ij  Bi  and  order  in  which  work  he  has  had  the  cor- 

“At  the  1919  convention  held  last  July  in  Would  Urop  Aniliating  KUn  dial  support  of  many  of  the  state  organizations. 


Pimiae  for  Hotahng  ouraens  oi  tne  organization.  purpose  the  advancement  of  law 

.  ij  BI  and  order  in  which  work  he  has  had  the  cor- 

“At  the  1919  convention  held  last  July  in  Would  Urop  Aniliating  KUn  dial  support  of  many  of  the  state  organizations, 

the  Pacific  Northwest  a  forward  step  was  taken  “The  result  of  such  uncompromising  atti- 

in  the  employment  of  an  executive  and  field  .  .As  the  affiluting  nmmbership  grows,  the  ^  members  has  been 

secretary.  The  man  elected  by  the  executive  far  reaching  iS  holding  in  check  the  I.  W.  W. 

committee  to  this  important  position — H.  C.  this  loss  your  field  secretary  would  recom- _ .  Hmtrov  tn- 


“At  the  1919  convention  held  last  July  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  a  forward  s^p  was  taken 


far  in  excess  of  the  amount  expended  in  main' 
taining  the  office.  ...  .  ,  each  IM  nwmbers,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  '’'““Without  fear  oT'contradiction,  I  claim  that 

“Practical  results  obtained  and  the  co-opera-  evidence  of  thrir  willingneas  to  co-operate  the  press,  represented  by  th':  membership  of 

tion  of  the  trade  rapers,  and  the  public  prcM  looking  after  e^torial  problems  in  a  big  the  National  Editorial  Association,  has  con- 

have  gwen  the  N.  E.  A.  a  prestige  not  hitherto  tributed  more  than  any  one  other  single  force 

“^Through  the  efforts  of  committees,  a  more  m«b*rshlp  s^Id  ^  ^rc^  of  the‘*Reds’!"‘''' 

uniform  and  a  higher  advertising  rate  has  raised  from  $2  to  $3  and  the  member  should 

been  established  for  the  members,  commensu-  be  given  a  monthly  hiUIetin  service,  thus  Que  of  the  first  pieces  of  business  OI 

rate  with  the  ever  increasing  cost  of  doing  keeping  him  in  constssit  touch  not  only  widi  .  .  ...  ... _ _ .  nr-i. 

business.  The  efforts  of  the  legislative  com-  problems  affecting  hfs  businesa  but  thus  ac-  the  Visiting  editors  and  pUDlIsnerS  was 


attained. 

“Through  the  efforts  of  committees,  a  more 
uniform  and  a  higher  advertising  rate  has 
been  established  for  the  members,  commensu- 


be  given  a  monthly  hnlletin  service,  thus 


rate  with  the  ever  increasing  cost  of  doing  keeping  him  in  constasrt  touch  not  only  widi 


business.  The  efforts  of  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  and  other  officials  of  the  association 
have  been  fruitful  of  good  results. 

“We  have  here  the  foundation  for  a  great 
organization — a  powerful  machine  for  good  of 
the  publishing  business.  Plans  for  this  are 
well  laid  if  only  a  scheme  of  adequate  financ¬ 
ing  may  be  devised.  It  is  estimated  that  fpr 
this  purpose  an  annual  budget  of  $25,000  will 
be  required.  Such  should  be  the  goal  toward 
which  our  future  efforts  are  directed.” 

After  P'esident  Albright’s  address,  a 
committee  on  resolutions  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  George  M.  Marble  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  Fred  Alsop  of  Arkansas,  W,  Lloyd 
Adams  of  Idaho,  George  Hosmer  of 
Florida,  E.  C.  Brodie  of  Oregon,  J. 
Clyde  Oswald  of  New  York,  and  H.  B. 
H^e  of  Connecticut. 

The  substance  of  the  annual  report  of 
H.  C.  Hotaling,  executive  and  field  sec¬ 
retary,  was  that  while  a  great  deal  more 
was  accomplished  by  the  N.  E.  A.  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  than  in  any  previous 
twelve  months  in  the  history  of  the 
organization,  the  smaller  newspaper 
publishers,  for  whom  all  the  work  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  is  done,  are  not  supporting 
their  association  financially  as  they 
should.  Mr.  Hotaling  said  the  N.  E.  A. 
should  have  annual  budget  of  at  least 
$25,000,  while  the  total  receipts  for 
1920  were  only  $4,981.33.  He  gave  par¬ 
ticular  praise  to  the  work  of  Willard  E. 
Carpenter  in  the  association’s  activity 
in  newsprint  matters. 

The  secretary’s  report  was  in  part  as 
follows : 


problems  Blfectiiig  his  business  but  thus 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES'  A.  A.  C.  W. 
DEPARTMENTAL  SESSION  PROGRAM 

Ball  Room,  Columbia  Club 
Monday,  June  7 

1.30  p.  m. — Address  by  Harry  Dwight  Smith,  president  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A.,  Chairman. 

Subject:  “The  Functions  of  an  Advertising  Agency.’’ 

2.00  p.  m. — Merle  Sidener.  president  of  the  Sidener-Van  Riper  Advertising  Company. 

Subject:  “What  the  Agency  Understands  Advertising  to  be.” 

2.25  p.  m. — Collin  Armstrong,  of  Collin  Armstrong,  Inc.  Subject:  “What  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  and  the  Publisher  Have  in  Common.” 

2.50  p.  m. — F.  T.  Hopkins.  Eastern  manager  of  the  National  Outdoor  Advertising 
Bureau.  Subject:  “Outdoor  Advertising  and  the  Advertising  Agency.’’ 

3.20  p.  m. — J.  H.  Mitchell,  president  of  Mitchell  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.  Subject: 

“The  Agency  and  Commercial  Research.” 

3.55  p.  m. — H.  T.  Kenner,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Vigilance  Committee. 

Subject:  “The  Organized  Vigilance  Movement  and  Its  Value  to  the 
Agency.” 

4.10  p.  m. — W.  C.  D’Arcy  of  the  D’Arcy  Advertising  Company.  Subject:  “The  Agency 
— Now  and  How.” 

Tuesday,  June  8 

2.00  p.  m. — W.  S.  Crawford,  president  of  W.  S.  Crawford.  Ltd.  Advertising  Agency, 
London,  Eng.  Subject:  “Advertising  .Agency  Progress  in  England 
Since  the  .Armistice.’’ 

2.25  p.  m. — William  J.  Boardman.  vice-president  and  director  of  George  Batten  Com¬ 
pany.  Subject:  “Copy.” 

2.50  p.  m. — H.  S.  Gardner,  president  of  Gardner  Advertising  Company.  Subject: 

“Evolution  of  Agency  Service  and  the  Advertising  Agency  of  the  Next 
Generation.” 

3.15  p.  m. — William  H.  Rankin,  of  the  William  H.  Rankin  Company.  Subject:  “The 
Advertising  Agency  as  a  Business  Builder.” 

3.40  p.  m. — Thomas  E.  Basham,  of  Thomas  E.  Basham  Company.  Subject:  “How  the 
Agency  makes  Advertising  an  Investment.” 

4.05  p.  m. — Charles  F.  Higham,  M.  P.,  of  Charles  F.  Higham,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 

Subject:  "American  Advertising  Agencies  as  Viewed  by  British  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  Men.” 

4.20  p.  m. — Paul  E.  Derrick,  of  Paul  E.  Derrick  Advertising  Agency,  Ltd.,  London, 

Eng.  Subject:  "Possibilities  for  the  Development  of  British  Adver¬ 
tising  in  America.” 


secretary.  The  man  elected  by  the  executive  ‘naiviouai  memoei^snip  awiines.  im  vi^^  reaching  in  holding  in  check  the  I.  W.  W. 

committee  to  this  important  position— H.  C.  ^  and  socialistic  elements  who  would  destroy  in- 

Hotaling— has  proved  himself  wise,  energetic  mra^hat  the  affiliating  mmber^p  plan  Im  initiative.  Resolutions  of  no  uncer- 

and  resourceful.  As  a  result  of  his  efforU  ebupped  and  that  tba  various  state  organ!-  regards  the  position  of  the  mem- 

the  profit  that  has  accrued  the  association  is  zations  be  asked  to  pay  an  annual  per  capita  been  promulgated  by  state  asso- 

far  in  excess  of  the  amount  expended  in  main-  tax  to  the  national  organization  of  $25  for  ciations  in  every  section  of  vhe  land. 


Without  fear  of  contradiction,  I  claim  that 


to  adopt  unanimously  and  telegraph  to 
Chairman  Porter  of  the  foreign  relations 
committee  a  resolution  which  said,  in 
part: 

“The  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  published  in  the  smaller  centers 
of  population  are  facing  conditions  which  peril 
their  future  existence  because  of  a  diminishing 
supply  of  print  paper,  as  well  as  because  oil 
the  high  prices  asked  for  the  supply  available. 

“The  practical  usefulness  of  the  country  and 
small  city  newspapers  in  time  of  war  and  dur¬ 
ing  this  TCriod  of  reconstruction  is  undisputed 
by  an  informed  person. 

“The  danger  of  losing  the  loyal,  undivided 
support  of  the  voice  of  the  country  press  is 
one  to  be  appreciated  by  the  National  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress. 

“Senate  Joint  Resolution  152,  known  as  the 
Underwood  resolution,  is  calculated  to  afford 
a  measure  of  relief  and  will  benefit  the  coun¬ 
try  papers,  which  are  in  distress. 

“Whereas,  it  is  resolved  that  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  representing  5,000  coun¬ 
try  paiiers,  assembled,  endorses  Resolution  152 
and  requests  its  passage.” 

At  the  afternoon  session,  held  in  the 
Swiss  room  at  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel, 
the  principal  speaker  was  President  P. 
T.  Dodge  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  who  discussed  the  print  paper 
situation  at  length.  In  the  course  of  his 
address  he  took  occasion  to  deny  some 
of  the  statements  which  had  been  made 
about  his  company.  “We  make  twice  as 
much  on  paper  other  than  news  paper 
than  we  do  on  news  paper,”  he  said,  “and 
we  have  delivered  thousands  of  tons  of 
paper  at  less  than  it  cost.  Our  men  are 
receiving  two  and  a  half  times  more 
than  they  received  in  1913,  and  as  the 
result  of  a  strike  we  were  compelled  to 
pay  them  an  additional  20  per  cent.,  rep¬ 
resenting  an  additional  cost  of  $5  a  ton. 

“As  to  conditions  today,  Canada  is 
permitted  to  keep  the  raw  material  from 
us,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  there  is 
no  increase  of  mills  in  the  United 
States.  So  long  as  we  are  thus  deprived 
the  International  Paper  Company  will 
not  put  another  dollar  with  my  consent 
into  American  mills.  We  are  all  lojral 
Americans,  and  a  number  of  us  have  left 
our  sons  and  brothers  behind  there  in 
France. 

“Do  you  suppose  we  are  going  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  foreign  government?  Not 
for  a  moment.  But  we  are  forced  to  do 
it  by  the  action  of  our  government  and 
of  certain  industries  in  the  United 
States,  who  are  compelling  us  to  cross 
the  border  to  pay  that  tribute.’’ 

Mr.  Dodge  stated  that  his  company 
supplied  400  newspapers  with  paper  and 
less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  output  goes  to 
jobbers.  He  declared  there  was  less 
than  one  month’s  supply  on  hand.  Con¬ 
tinuing  he  stated  that  he  believed  the 
size  of  the  large  daily  paper  should  be 
restricted  to  12  pages,  or  24  pages  at 
the  most,  and  that  5  cents  is  the  proper 
price  for  a  daily  paper.  Advertising 
should  also  be  restricted,  he  declared. 
He  predicted  that  in  view  of  mounting 
expenses,  a  threatened  rise  in  freight, 
and  tyrannical  procedures  of  the  labor 
organizations,  there  would  be  even 
higher  prices  than  those  which  now  pre¬ 
vailed. 

Dealing  with  remedies  he  suggested 
some  amendment  of  the  postal  law  im¬ 
posing  an  additional  rate  on  papers 
above  a  certain  weight  and  size,  and  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  larger  papers  to  keep  out 
of  the  stock  market. 

Mr.  Dodge’s  address  was  briefly  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Congressman  Guy  U.  Hardy 
of  Colorado,  and  R.  T.  Porte  of  Salt 
Lake  City  gave  a  talk  on  the  value  of 
price  lists  in  country  offices.  Joe  Mitchell 
Chappie  of  Boston  spoke  on  making  the 
paper  a  community  power,  and  Guy  U. 
Hardy  in  his  discussion  of  Mr.  Dodge’s 
address  included  a  talk  on  revised  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  for  the  association. 

Governor  CooHdge  of  Massachusetts, 
a  presidential  possibility,  was  the  main 
speaker  of  the  evening  at  the  compli¬ 
mentary  banquet  to  the  N.  E.  A.  by  the 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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CUNLIFFE  SUCCEEDS  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS 
AS  PULITZER  SCHOOL  HEAD 


Reporter  and  Editorial  Writer  Win  Prizes  for  Year’s  Work 
^  — 1920  Class  Largest  in  History  of  the  School 


pROFESSOR  JOHN  \V.  CUNLIFFE, 
■t  for  the  past  year  acting  director  of 
the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  was  this  week  ap- 
pointed  director,  to  succeed  Dr.  Talcott 
f  W  illiams,  director-emeritus.  Dr.  Cun- 
'  liffe  has  been  associated  with  the  school 
since  its  establishment  in  1912  as  pro- 
“  lessor  of  English  and  associate  director. 

\  In  announcing  his  appointment,  the 
i  trustees  of  the  university  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  following  provision  in  the 
will  of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer ; 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  progress  and 
elevation  of  journalism,  having  spent  my  life 
in  that  profession,  regarding  it  as  a  noble 
profession  and  one  of  unequalled  importance 
tor  its  influence  on  the  minds  and  morals  of 
the  people.  !•  desire  to  assist  in  attracting  to 
this  profession  young  men  of  character  and 
ability,  also  to  help  those  already  engaged  in 
"  the  profession  to  acquire  the  highest  moral  and 
»  intellectual  training. 

Dr.  Cunliflfe  is  a  member  of  an  old 
‘  English  newspaper  family.  Born  in 
Bolton,  England,  in  1865,  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  local  newspaper,  edited  by 
*  his  father  and  grandfather,  when  he  was 
i  16  years  old.  At  the  age  of  19  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.  A.  degree  from  the.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London  and  has  since  re¬ 
ceived  several  honorary'  degrees,  .\fter 
several  years  of  work  on  English  news¬ 
papers  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  Gazette  and  in  1906  came  to  Co¬ 


lumbia  to  give  courses  in  the  graduate 
school.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Pulitzer  school. 

.\ward  of  the  five  prizes  established 
by  the  will  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  was  made 
this  week  as  follows : 

A  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  editorial 
written  during  the  year  April,  1919- 
.\pril,  1920,  the  test  of  excellence  being 
clearness  of  style,  moral  purpose,  sound 
reasoning  and  power  to  influence  public 
opinion  in  the  right  direction,  was 
awarded  to  Harvey'  E.  Newbranch,  for 
his  editorial  entitled  “Law  and  the 
Jungle,”  which  appeared  in  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Evening  World-Herald  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1919. 

To  John  J.  Leary',  Jr.,  reporter  for  the 
New  York  World,  was  awarded  the 
prize  of  $1,000  for  the  best  example  of 
a  reporter’s  work  during  the  year,  the 
test  being  strict  accuracy,  terseness  and 
the  accomplishment  of  some  public  good 
commanding  public  attention  and  re¬ 
spect.  The  award  was  based  on  a  series 
of  articles  by  Mr.  Leary  on  the  coal 
strike  last  winter  published  in  the 
World. 

“Beyond  the  Horizon,”  produced  at 
the  Little  Theatre  in  New  York  during 
the  past  season,  won  for  its  author,  Ed¬ 
ward  O’Neill,  the  prize  of  $1,000  nomi- 


r  for  June  5,  1920 

nated  by  Mr.  Pulitzer  for  the  “original 
American  play,  performed  in  New  York, 
which  shall  best  represent  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  and  power  of  the  stage  in 
raising  the  standard  of  good  morals, 
good  taste  and  good  manners.” 

The  advisory'  board  of  the  school,  in 
announcing  its  decision,  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  John  Drinkwater’s 
“.\braham  Lincoln,”  and  regretted  that 
its  foreign  authorship  barred  it  from 
consideration. 

Justin  11.  Smith  was  awarded  the 
prize  of  $2,000  for  his  book,  “The  War 
With  Me.xico,”  which  was  adjudged  the 
best  book  upon  the  history  of  the  United 
States  w'ritten  during  the  year. 

Albert  J.  Beveridge,  former  United 
States  senator  from  Indiana,  was  the 
recipient  of  the  $1,000  prize  for  his  “Life 
of  John  Marshall,”  as  the  best  American 
biography'  teaching  patriotic  and  unself¬ 
ish  service  to  the  people,  illustrated  by 
an  eminent  example,  excluding  as  too 
obvious  the  names  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton  and  .Abraham  Lincoln. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  the  three  traveling  scholarships,  re¬ 
stricted  to  graduates  of  the  school,  will 
be  awarded  soon.  These  scholarships 
also  were  fottnded  by  Joseph  Pulitzer. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  no  student 
had  completed  the  four-year  curriculum 
of  the  school  when  the  war  started  in 
1914,  and  because  of  the  depleted  at¬ 
tendance  after  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  the  scholarships  have  never 
been  awarded. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  as  soon  as 
some  administrative  details  have  been 
completed  the  names  of  the  winners  will 


be  announced.  When  this  occurs  the 
provisions  of  the  founder  of  the  school 
will  be  completed. 

This  new  alumni  association  of  the 
school  has  under  consideration  several 
plans  which  it  hopes  to  accomplish.  One 
of  them  is  the  placing  of  permanent  me¬ 
morials  in  the  school  in  honor  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Stewart  Lahey,  1914,  and  Meyer 
Cohn,  1915,  who  were  killed  in  action 
in  France,  and  Lee  West  Sellers,  1917, 
who  died  in  Paris  while  in  the  service. 
Another  project  is  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Franklin  Matthews, 
who  until  his  death  in  1917  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  faculty  of  the  school.  It  was 
proiJosed  at  the  dinner  that  the  asso¬ 
ciation  endeavor  to  raise  a  fund  to  in¬ 
stall  mechanical  equipment  in  the  school 
in  order  to  familiarize  the  students  with 
composing  room  mysteries. 

A  business  meeting  of  the  association 
will  be  held  at  the  School  of  Journalism 
in  October,  when  definite  plans  will  be 
made.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  which  will  be  discussed  at  the 
October  meeting  will  be  the  future  of  the 
alumni  publication.  Clean  Copy,  the  first 
number  of  which  was  distributed  at  the 
recent  school  dinner.  This  magazine 
will  become  the  permanent  publication 
of  the  association. 

The  first  issue  of  Clean  Copy  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  “Boss”  Matthews,  the  name  of 
the  magazine  being  the  title  of  a  hand¬ 
book  for  reporters  which  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  just  before  his  death. 

Ralph  Pulitzer,  son  of  the  school’s 
patron  and  his  successor  at  the  helm  of 
the  New  York  World,  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  message  for  Cleaa  Copy; 

“.Anything  intended  to  strengthen  and 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  PUUTZER  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNAUSM  AND  THEIR  OCCUPATIONS 


CLASS  OF  1«13 


Ackerman,  Carl  W.,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
News  Bureau. 

Brashears,  John  A.,  New  York  American. 

Cole,  John  M.,  Planographic  Equipment  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

Conl;cUn,  William  D.,  Owen  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Dansville,  New  Jersey, 

Fraser,  L.eon. 

Frissell,  Sydney  D. 

Mardfin,  Victor  H.,  Business. 

Mason,  Edward  F.,  University  of  Idaho. 

Prnniston,  John  B. 

Reid,  Mrs.  Sarah  Addington,  New  York 
Tribune. 

Rosenfeld,  Paul. 

Sloan,  Laurence  H.,  Advertising  Department, 
National  City  Bank. 

Smith,  Geddes,  National  Information  Bureau. 

Tong,  John  Hollington,  China. 


CLASS  OF  1914 

Batchelor,  Bronson,  Publicity. 

Brace,  Blanche,  Publicity. 

Brown,  Thomas  G. 

Edwards,  Clarence  Bland. 

Englander.  James,  Publicity. 

Knight,  Harold  .\.,  Iron  Age. 

Koon,  John  Irby,  Columbia  (S.  C.),  State. 
Market,  Lester,  New  York  Tribune. 

McAney,  Burnett  O.,  New  York  Tribune. 
MoriU,  Qaudia, 

Owen,  Grace  Arlington,  Teaching. 

Pockman.  Theodore  M.,  Publicity. 

Powell,  Edward  M.,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Sheip.  Stanley  S. 

Vandewater,  Frederic  F.,  New  York  Tribune. 
Waters,  William  Otis,  Jr.,  Publicity. 

CLASS  OF  1915 


Raker,  James. 

Bowman,  David  W.,  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
Bunting,  Frank.  Publicity. 

Cornell,  John  F.,  The  Paper  Mill  &  Wood' 
Pulp  News,  New  York. 

Dickey,  Carl,  New  York  Times. 

Drury,  Kenneth  O. 

Everett,  Roberts,  Publicity. 

Froromer,  Samuel  A.  B.,  .Advertising. 

Goodman,  Henry. 

GriflSn,  Richard  F.,  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Huntington.  Richard,  Publicity. 

Kennedy,  David,  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Levy,  David  S. 

Lewis,  Edwin  N.,  Publicity, 
little,  L  L.,  All  Outdoors. 

McNaughton,  F.  F.,  Bicknell  (Ind.)  Daily 
News. 

Peterson,  Ruben,  Harper  &'  Bros. 

Randall.  Rav  R..  Publicity. 

Robertson.  Hugh.  Publicity. 

Schang,  F.  C..  Metropolitan  Music  Bureau. 
Tucker.  Glenn,  Washington  Bureau,  The 
World. 

Voorhies.  Jay. 

V^ilens.-  Walter  Q .  Director  of  Journalism, 
University  of  the  Philippines,  Manila,  P.  I. 


Woods,  W.  W.,  Publicity. 

CLASS  OF  1919 

.Acker,  James  Gordon,  Advertising. 

Bernd,  Aaron  B.,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph. 
Copeland,  Leland  S. 

Dodge,  Stewart  P.,  Colorado  Springs  Gazette. 
Doyle,  Edward  R. 

Duffy.  Ward  E. 

Dunkin,  Rosalind. 

Gannett,  Mrs.  Mary  Ross. 

Geffen,  Maxwell.  Printing  Business. 

Geffen,  Pauline  Felix. 

Hays,  Leland. 

Jackson,  Joe  Ashurst,  Publicity. 

Kennedy,  Anna  Clark. 

Klein,  Israel. 

Kwong,  Hsui  Kun,  Shanghai,  China. 

Leary,  Warren  D.,  .Advertising. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Henrietta  W. 

Rovelstad,  Ernest  A. 

Spiero,  Gerald  B.,  Business. 

Tolichus,  Otto  D.,  Cleveland  Press. 

Wendover,  Sanford  H.,  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Journal. 

White,  Betty  T. 

Williams,  Maynard  O.,  National  Geographical 
Magazine. 

Webster,  James  C. 

CLASS  OF  1917 

Armstrong.  Ralph  F.,  Illustrated^  Daily  News. 
Black.  Thomas,  American  Red  Cross,  Algiers, 
Africa. 

Danahy,  James  W.,  Publicity. 

Dietz,  Howard,  Goldwyn  Pictures  Corp. 

Eskey,  Chester,  Advertising  Department,  New 
York  World. 

Foster,  l.eon.  Advertising. 

Garfunkle,  I..«uis,  Business. 

Hough,  George  A.,  Jr.,  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard. 

Hoyem.  Oliver,  National  Committee  on  Prisons, 
Hullirvger,  Edward  W.,  United  Press,  Paris. 
Iglehart,  William  "T. 

Keating,  Ralph.  United  Fruit  Co. 

Kelly,  William  J..  Publicity. 

Leighton,  Clarence  L.,  Buffalo  (N,  Y.)  Courier. 
I.ovejoy,  Clarence  E.,  New  York  Times. 

Mann,  'I.x>uis  R.,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Marshall,  James. 

McKinney,  Guy  Doane. 

Millar,  Laura  M. 

Myers,  Mildred  A. 

Perlman,  Phyllis.  _ _  „ 

Pitts,  Frederick  G.,  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Herald.  „  . 

Riseley,  Joseph  H.,  3d,  Liberty  (N,  Y.)  Regis 
ter. 

Roberts.  George  B.,  Business. 

Rosentbal,  Ruth  J. 

Rothman,  Abraham,  Australian  News  Service. 
Rukevser,  Merryle  S.,  New  York  Tribune. 
Ryskind,  Morris,  Famous  Players-Lasky  Cor- 
porat'o-. 

Sanger.  Elliott  M.,  Business. 

Schuster  Max  L.,  Publicity. 

Scully,  Francis  J. 


Seadler,  Silas  F.,  Publicity. 

Sermolino,  Maria,  New  York. 

Sermolino,  Maria,  New  York  News. 

Smith,  Palmer,  Evening  World. 

Smith,  Ralph  B.,  Advertising  and  Selling. 
Sokolsky,  George  E.,  Committee  of  Public 
Information,  Shanghai,  China. 

Soule,  Mrs.  Esther  Norton. 

Stern,  Donald  M.,  Standard  Statistics  Servfce. 
Temple,  Alan  H.,  Commerce  and  Finance. 
Trowbridge,  James  L.,  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Uhlig,  Sylvia  (Mrs.  liegeman). 

CLASS  OF  1918 

Adams,  Marjory  L.,  Bosten  Globe. 

Anthony,  Joseph:  Writing  Fiction. 

Bowles,  Joseph  P.,  Real  Estate. 

Burrows,  Dorothy,  Advertising. 

Davidson,  Herbert  M. 

Davidson,  Mrs.  Lillian  Refregier. 

Eager,  Edwin  M.,  Financial  Journal. 

Evans,  Henry  C.,  Jr.,  Randolph-Macon  College, 
F.ynchburg,  Va. 

Feingold,  Minnie,  Editing  Woman’s  Trade 
Mag.azine. 

Gardiner.  Nellie  E.,  American  Red  Cross. 
Grant,  Frances  R.,  Musical  America. 
Hardenbergh,  Wesley,  Institute  of  American 
Meat  Packers,  Chicago. 

Hart,  Lorenz  M. 

Hough,  Mrs.  Clara  Sharpe. 

Hough,  Henry  Beetle,  Institute  of  American 
Meat  Packers,  Oiicago. 

Hunter,  Carey,  American  Red  Cross. 

Kahn,  .Tames.  London. 

Kladivlio,  I.ida.  Electrical  Merchandising. 
Kranowitz,  William  C. 

Lewinson,  Minna,  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Linn.  Thomas,  with  Near  East  Relief  Expedi¬ 
tion  in  Armenia. 

Metzger,  Dorothy. 

Mills,  Raymond,  Emerson  Shoe  Company. 
Phillips,  Charles  F. 

Rosen,  Albert. 

Seadler,  Albert  B.,  Printing  Business. 

Swift,  Otis  P.,  New  York  Evening  World. 
Tavlor,  Leila  M.,  Playwright. 

'Topjelian.  Asvadzadoor  B. 

Werner,  Morris.  Japan. 

Wood.  Walter  V. 

CLASS  OF  1919 

Bauerberg.  Leda  'V. 

Bowie.  Elizabeth  W.,  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard. 

Cooley,  John  L.,  United  Press,  Boston. 
Debower,  Morris,  American  Hebrew. 

Geffen,  liana. 

Ginzburg.  Benjamin,  Paris. 

Herman  Alexander  C.,  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 

Daily  Herald. 

Hill.  Nina  G. 

Karcb,  Joseph  A.,  Buffalo  Courier. 

Ketterlinus.  Eugenie,  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
Lambert,  Paul  G.,  Evening  Herald,  South 
Manchester,  Conn. 

Menningei.  Edwin  A..  New  York  Tribune. 
Murphy,  Thomas  V.,  El  Comercio. 


■Senior,  Mary. 

Stanton,  Augusta  E.  H.,  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Stern,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cohn. 

Topping,  Ella  E'. 

Vernon,  Annalee  H.,  Daily  Garment  News. 
Wright,  Mildred  E. 


CLASS  OF  1929 

Clyde  Alden  Beals,  Portland,  Ore.,  United 
Press,  New  York. 

Marshall  D.  Beuick,  New  York,  I,a  France. 

Paul  Henry  Blackemore,  Moline,  111.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger. 

Johnson  W.  Blackwell,  Marion.  S.  C.,  Wil¬ 
mington  (N.  C.)  Di^atcb. 

Isabel  Katherine  Boyd,  Philadelphia. 

Julia  Bell  Brown,  Marion,  S.  C.,  Spanish 
translating. 

Louise  Margaret  Burke,  Morristown,  N.  J., 
magazine  work. 

Eleanor  Carroll,  New  York,  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post. 

Harry  Barnet  Cohen,  New  York,  flnancial 
news  writing. 

Gladys  Renshaw  Esterbrook,  East  Orange,  N. 
J.,  American  Embroidery. 

Ruth  Osborn  Ewan,  Atlantic  City.  “W'hat’s 
Going  on  at  Atlantic  City.’’ 

Silas  B.  Fishkind.  New  York,  New  York 
Tribune. 

Helene  Evelyn  Fox,  New  York,  New  York 
.American. 

Emily  Z.  Friedkin,  Brooklyn.  N.  A'. 

lohn  1>.  Gilliert,  .Astoria,  ()re. 

Beverley  I.  Gnaedinger,  Montreal,  Que.,  maga¬ 
zine  work. 

Nathalie  Hankemeyer,  Hartford,  Conn.,  De¬ 
catur  (III.)  trade  journal. 

Marjorie  Hermann.  New  York. 

Leland  Graham  Johnson,  Xenia,  Ohio,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger. 

Lnrdina  Litrwich,  Salina,  Kan. 

Katherine  MacMahon,  Bloomington,  III. 

Rolv.  rt  W.  Madry.  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 

Helen  Mc.Andrew,  New  York. 

Paul  McGinnis,  Brulder,  Colo.,  Wilmington 
fN.  C.)  Dispatch. 

Mildred  D.  Minster,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lowell  Clark  Pratt,  Claremont,  Cal.,  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republiaan. 

Aline  May  Rosenbaum,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Grace  Rosenberg.  New  York. 

Robert  Silherkraus.  New  York.  financial 
writing. 

Robert  Alfred  Simon,  New  York,  New  York 
Evening  P''st 

Paul  Standard,  EUenville,  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger. 

Thomas  Walter  Meredith.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  news 
bureau.  Adirondack  Mountains. 

Robert  G.  Wasson,  Newark,  N.  J. 

FEBRUARY  1929  GRADUATES 

Macy  Senior,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

George  Gordon  White,  Winthrop,  Mass. 

A.  B.  Topalian,  Armenia. 
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vivify  the  spirit  of  journalism  has  a 
deep  appeal  to  me.  There  ought  to  be 
in  -America  an  institute  of  journalism 
which  should  seek  to  preserve  the  good 
traditions  and  to  correct  the  unworthy 
tendencies:  which  should  develop  a  pro¬ 
fessional  respect  and  condemn  its  viola¬ 
tions  ;  which  should  by  action,  rather 
than  by  precept,  establish  a  code  of 
ethics,  so  that  conduct  may  be  standard¬ 
ized  and  ruled  by  principle  and  not  per¬ 
sonality. 

“The  service  journalism  can  render 
was  never  so  great  as  it  is  now.  Few 
of  us  are  answering  the  call  to  the  top 
of  our  ability.  That  is  proven  by  the 
constant  and  growing  impatience  with 
the  press — and  in  saying  this  I  am  con¬ 
scious  that  the  growing  volume  of 
criticism  has  been  swelled  by  the  carp- 
ings  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  Bolshevists 
and  by  the  theorists  of  erudition  and  of 
ignorance.  But  between  these  extremes 
there  lies  a  great  group  of  faultfinders 
whose  indictments  are  not  easily  an¬ 
swered.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the 
newspaper  press  to  split  off  into  class 
publication.  As  soon  as  that  is  done 
they  cease  to  be  newspapers. 

JoumalUm  Today 

“Thomas  Jefferson  said,  in  1787 :  ‘The 
basis  of  our  government  being  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  ob¬ 
ject  should  be  to  keep  that  right;  and 
were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
should  have  a  government  without  news¬ 
papers  or  newspapers  without  a  govern¬ 
ment,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
prefer  the  latter.’ 

“Xever  in  the  history  of  civilization 
was  public  opinion  so  powerful  as  it  is 
today  and  never  was  its  need  as  great 
to  be  properly  informed  so  that  it  may 
function  intelligently,  promptly  and  ef¬ 
fectively.  The  effort  of  journalism  is 
akin  to  that  of  the  statesmen  and 
teachers ;  it  should  rank  with,  as  it  co¬ 
operates  with,  its  sister  professions  of 
law,  science,  the  ministry  and  letters. 

“It  is  easy  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
appetites  of  vulgarity;  it  is  easier  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  demands  of  polite  capitalism,  but 
it  is  hard  to  deserve  and  win  the  ap¬ 
proval,  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
thinking  masses.  There  lies  the  line  of 
duty.  It  is  to  be  discharged  neither  by 
sycophancy  nor  by  demagogism,  but  by 
having,  above  all  else,  the  courage  of 
honesty.” 

Seven  classes  have  been  graduated 
from  the  school  since  its  foundation  in 
1912 ;  the  eighth  will  leave  the  institution 
on  June  2.  The  graduates  number  138, 
but  thirty-four  others  attended  the 
school  without  obtaining  degrees,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  number  of  former  students 
up  to  172.  Information  concerning  133 
of  these  172  students  is  contained  in  the 
first  issue  of  Clean  Copy. 

99  in  Journalistic  Work 

Ninety-nine  of  the  133  are  now  earn¬ 
ing  their  living  by  writing.  Thirty-seven 
of  these  are  working  on  newspapers, 
twenty-six  in  publicity,  fifteen  in  adver¬ 
tising,  twelve  on  magazines  and  nine  are 
free-lance  writers. 

Two  graduates  of  the  school  are  now 
newspaper  publishers,  F.  F.  McNaugh- 
ton,  1915,  who  owns  the  Bicknell  (Ind.) 
Daily  News,  and  Fredric  G.  Pitts,  1917, 
who  pilots  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Herald. 

Walter  Wilgus,  1915,  is  enroute  to  the 
Philippines  to  become  the  director  of 
journalism  in  the  University  there. 
Executive  positions  are  now  held  by 
Lester  Markel,  1914,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune; 
George  A.  Hough,  Jr.,  1917,  city  editor 
of  the  New  Bedford  Standard;  David 
W.  Bowman,  1915,  assistant  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer; 


Joseph  H.  Riseley,  3rd.  editor  of  the 
Liberty  (N.  Y.)  Register. 

Of  the  graduates  who  are  now  news¬ 
paper  correspondents,  Carl  W.  Acker¬ 
man,  1913,  is  the  best  known.  After 
service  with  the  United  Press,  the  New 
York  Tribune,  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times,  he 
joined  the  foreign  staff  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Ledger  and  is  now  di¬ 
recting  European  service. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  achievements 
of  graduates  of  the  school  are  two 
novels  written  by  Joseph  Anthony,  1918; 
cne  book  of  musical  criticism  by  Paul 
Rosenfeld,  1913;  one  syndicated  column 
edited  by  F.  F.  Van  de  Water,  1914;  and 
tw'o  books  written  by  Carl  Ackerman. 

Eighty-one  of  the  men  and  women 
trained  at  the  school  are  living  in  New 
York.  Four  are  in  Chicago,  three  in 
Paris,  three  in  Washington,  two  each  in 
London,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Buffalo. 
Shanghai  and  Philadelphia,  and  one 
each  in  Cincinnati,  Denver,  Tokio,  To¬ 
ronto  and  twenty-three  smaller  cities  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  school  has  twenty-one  grand¬ 
children,  and  it  was  suggested  at  the 
dinner  that  before  the  next  meeting  of 
the  alumni  a  room  be  provided  where 
these  future  journalists  may  be  checked 
while  their  parents  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  profession. 


“Co-opt”  for  Cleveland  Papers 

Cleveland. — The  Plain  Dealer  now 
has  the  Plain  Dealer  Co-operative  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the 
price  of  food.  W.  G.  Vorpe,  Sunday 
and  feature  editor,  was  elected  president, 
and  Frank  Hoffman,  of  the  composing 
room,  heads  a  committee  which  does  the 
purchasing  of  groceries.  The  News- 
Leader  employes  have  been  buying  food 
on  this  plan  for  a  good  while.  Em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Press  last  week  were  sup¬ 
plied  with  sugar  through  the  medium  of 
the  paper,  which  Iwught  enough  to  “go 
around.” 


Prints  on  Brown  Paper 

Buffalo.  —  The  Lackawanna  Journal 
was  printed  last  week  on  brown  wrap¬ 
ping  paper,  the  editor  lieing  unable  to 
obtain  newsprint.  In  a  front-page  edi¬ 
torial  the  publication  said:  “This  paper 
costs  us  14J4  cents  a  pound,  V/2  cents 
more  than  the  meat  that  used  to  be 
wrapped  in  it.”  The  editorial  was  chiefly 
made  up  of  excerpts  from  'Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Ad  Agent  Bankrupt 

Hans  E.  Fichtcnlierg,  a  Milwaukee 
advertising  agent,  has  filed  a  petition  in 
bankruptcy,  stating  liabilities  of  $8,372.37, 
and  assets  of  $484.84,  of  which  $288  arc 
exempt,  he  said. 


CONGRESS  PLAYS  GRAB 
WITH  PAPER  BILLS 

Each  Proposal  for  Remedy  of  Shortage 
and  High  Prices  in  Hands  of  Dif¬ 
ferent  Committee — No  Cen¬ 
tralized  Informatioi 


By  Robert  T.  Barry 
(y/’ena/  to  Editor  &  Fublisher) 

Washington. — Congress  has  elected 
to  give  the  publishers  of  the  United 
States  a  demonstration  of  its  well-known 
penchant  for  application  of  elemental 
business  administration  of  legislative 
problems.  The  publishers  need  not 
magine  it  is  a  special  performance  ar¬ 
ranged  in  their  honor.  It  happens  every 
r.ow  and  then. 

Its  appropriateness  in  relation  to  the 
newspapers  simply  is  regarded  as  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  because  it  is  the  papers  to 
which  Congress  must  look  for  proper 
presentation  to  the  American  public  of 
the  real  facts  about  the  base  canard — 
that  what  the  great  legislative  organiza- 
t'on  needs  most  is  a  business  college  edu¬ 
cation. 

Seeking  a  Common  End 

Every  member  of  Congress  who  has 
one  or  more  newspapers  in  his  district — 
Mr.  Ayers  contends  there  are  few,  if 
any — is  trying  to  find  the  mystic  cure 
for  newsprint  ills.  Some  quaint  legisla¬ 
tive  conceits  have  appeared  in  the  hop¬ 
per  in  response  to  the  demands  of  that 
element  of  the  publishers  which  believed 
the  solution  of  the  difficulties  lies  in  the 
palm  of  the  congressional  hand.  More 
than  a  score  of  bills  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  House.  All  have  a  com¬ 
mon  purpose — the  supplying  of  news¬ 
print  at  low  prices. 

They  seek  a  common  end  through  de¬ 
vious  ways,  but  none  will  contend  other¬ 
wise  than  that  they  do  seek  a  common 
end.  Therefore,  Congress  steps  in  with 
one  of  those  systems  all  its  own  to  draw 
cut  of  the  legislative  grab-bag  the  best 
of  the  lot.  It  goes  about  that  by  having 
a  separate  grab-bag  for  every  kind  of 
prize.  The  publishers  must  patronize  all 
of  them. 

Hoch  and  Chri«topherson  Bill* 

The  Underwood  resolution,  attacking 
the  newsprint  shortage  by  proposing  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  withdrawals  of 
pulpwood  from  Crown  lands,  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
A  (fairs. 

The  Hoch,  Christopherson  and  simi¬ 
lar  bills,  attacking  the  newsprint  .short¬ 
age  by  proposing  limitations  upon  the 
size  of  newspapers,  was  referred  to  the 
Cnminitlec  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
l\oad.\. 

The  Barkley  bill,  attacking  the  news¬ 


print  shortage  by  proposing  an  extension 
of  the  powers  of  the  War  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  to  permit  trading  in  paper  in 
the  interest  of  publishers  without  con¬ 
tracts,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

The  McKinley  bill,  attacking  the  news¬ 
print  shortage  by  proposing  a  federal 
newsprint  commission  to  control  dis¬ 
tribution,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

American  Legion  “Kicked” 

The  Hull  bill,  attacking  the  newsprint 
shortage  by  proposing  a  higher  price  at 
which  paper  might  be  imported  free  of 
duty,  was  referred  to  and  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

These  are  a  few  samples.  There  is 
no  real  assurance  some  other  bills  on 
the  same  general  subject  are  not  lan¬ 
guishing  in  the  Committee  on  Disposi¬ 
tion  of  Useless  Papers  in  Executive  De¬ 
partments,  or  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Service  Retrenchment  and  Reform. 

It  is  argued  with  some  force  that  all 
of  the  bills  mentioned  deal  with  peculiar 
legislative  functions  assigned  by  estab¬ 
lished  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure 
to  special  standing  committees.  The 
same  thing  was  argued  in  the  case  of 
the  soldier  bonus  bills  which  were  scat¬ 
tered  through  all  the  committees  of  the 
House  until  the  American  Legion  lost 
patience  with  such  methods  and  de¬ 
manded  successfully  that  all  such  legis¬ 
lative  proposals  be  considered  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  committee.  The  instance  is  cited 
here  to  show  that  the  rules  are  not  al¬ 
ways  inflexible. 

Half  Baked  Idea* 

L'nder  the  existing  division  of  bills 
dealing  with  newsprint  it  is  possible,  and 
not  entirely  improbable,  that  publishers 
may  be  called  at  different  times  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  any  or  all  of  the  committees. 
Under  the  existing  methods  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  one  committee  to  obtain,  after 
investigation,  some  definite  ideas  as  to 
the  feasibility  or  equity  in  one  kind  of 
bill,  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any 
one  committee  ever  will  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  expert  information  on  all  of  the 
remedies  suggested  so  that  definite  and 
intelligent  action  might  be  had  from  the 
composite  idea.  Instead  of  the  members 
of  one  committee  having  a  general 
knewledge  of  the  whole  situation  and 
the  possible  solutions,  a  half  dozen  com¬ 
mittees,  specializing  on  one  phase  of  the 
problem,  is  likely  to  go  to  the  floor  with 
a  half-baked  notion  of  what  ought  to  be 
done. 


To  Adverti*e  We*t  Texa* 

Lubbock,  Tex. — The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  will  subscribe  $1,000  to  the 
advertising  fund  now  being  raised  by 
the  West  Texas  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  place  the  resources  of  West  Texas 
before  the  nation. 


1920  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  THE  PULITZER  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 
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PUTTING  LIFE  INTO  A  NEWSPAPER  MORGUE 


Guides  for  Miscellaneous  Section — Using  Divisions  as  Sections — Arrangement  of  Subjects — All  Very 

Important  Factors  in  Information  Filing  for  Ready  Reference 


^HE  guides  for  the  Miscellaneous  Sections  must 

be  labelled.  This  job  takes  up  a  lot  of  time  and 
requires  much  patience.  Start  at  the  beginning  of 
the  List  of  Sections  and  continue  in  the  order  given, 
to  the  last  Section.  If  you  fix  up  only  those  Sec¬ 
tions  which  you  think  will  be  most  needed  for  a 
General  Collection  and  leave  the  others  for  some 
future  time,  you  will  start  on  a  tangle,  which  in 
the  end  will  require  additional  work  to  straighten 
out. 

For  a  General  Collection,  label  every  Section  in 
the  list.  Do  not  make  any  changes  in  the  wording 
of  the  titles  unless  you  have  made  such  changes  in 
the  list.  Do  not  skip  from  here  to  there. 

To  paste  on  the  labels,  cover  the  label-edge  (see 
Figure  2)  of  the  guide  with  a  thinned  coat  of 
mucilage  and  give  it  time  to  dry.  Wet  the  gummed 
surface  of  the  label,  using  a  sponge  or  your  finger, 
press  the  centre  of  the  label  along  its  entire  length 
on  to  the  label-edge  of  the  guide,  taking  care  that 
the  corners  of  the  labels  stick  to  the  wood.  The 
job  will  seem  easier  than  it  really  is,  and  like  many 
other  simple  jobs  there  is  quite  a  knack  in  doing  it 
right.  A  careless  job  will  soon  need  to  be  done 
over,  because  any  part  of  the  label  that  does  not 
stick  to  the  guide  is  liable  to  tear  off.  If  the  job 
is  done  right  the  first  time,  the  labels  should  last  at 
least  fifteen  years. 

A  rubber  stamp  can  be  used  for  marking  the 
titles  on  the  labels.  Although  this  will  be  slower 
that  lettering  with  a  pen,  the  rubber  type  is  neater 
and  more  uniform  in  appearance.  If  you  can  not 
get  a  pen  that  is  suitable  for  this  work — a  pen  that 
will  make  a  heavy,  even  line — you  can  fix  your  own 
marking  pen.  Take  a  falcon  or  similar  shaped  pen 
and  hold  the  point  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or  a 
wooden  match,  until  the  point  is  bright  red.  Then 
with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  small  pliers  grip  the  end 
of  the  pen  as  near  to  the  point  as  is  possible,  and 
turn  up.  The  smaller  the  part  turned  up  the  better 
the  pen  will  mark.  It  is  well  to  fix  up  a  dozen  or 
more  at  a  time. 

In  lettering  the  guides  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  letters  uniform.  Spacing  the  letters  is 
troublesome  to  a  beginner,  but  a  little  practice  will 
prove  that  any  person  who  can  write  can  make  plain 
letters,  if  he  will  try  hard  enough.  Do  not  make 
fancy  letters,  with  curlicues,  as  they  are  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  read.  Make  plain  letters  and  do  not  give 
them  a  slant,  either  backward  or  forward.  Hold 
the  guide  a  little  below  and  against  the  left  edge 
of  the  desk,  so  that  the  label  edge  of  the  guide 
is  on  a  level  with  the  writing  surface  of  the  desk. 

As  soon  as  the  guides  are  lettered  they  should  be 
put  on  the  shelf ;  keep  them  in  the  order  given  in 
the  List  of  Sections.  The  shelf  space  for  the  whole 
file  having  been  estimated  as  requiring  three  cases, 
each  of  twenty  shelves — as  in  Figure  1 — the  first 
guide  labelled  (Aa — Am — ,  in  the  Misc.  Case) 
should  be  put  on  the  ISth  shelf  of  the  case  marked 
III  in  Figure  I.  The  reason  for  placing  this  guide 
on  the  fifteenth  shelf  instead  of  on  the  top  shelf,  is 
that  after  all  the  guides  have  been  put  on  the  shelves 
there  will  be  plenty  of  vacant  space,  mostly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  case.  Instead  of  having  this  vacant 
space  spread  out  or  at  the  bottom,  it  is  better  to 
*bunch”  it  toward  the  upper  part ;  and  to  bunch  the 
guides  toward  the  lower  part.  Then  the  sections 
can  be  more  easily  reached  from  the  floor,  thereby 
avoiding  some  of  the  trouble  with  ladders. 


Distribute  the  ■ 

466  Miscellaneous  Sections 

in  the 

shelves  according 

to  the  following  table; 

CASE  III 

CASE  IV 

Xum- 

Num- 

ber  of 

ber  of 

Sec- 

Sec- 

Divisions 

tions 

Divisions 

tions 

Miscellaneous.  A-Z. 

....  37 

Punishments  for  Crime.  4 

Newspapers;  Masazines.  5 

Charities . . 

...  3 

ReliRious;  Deaths.. 

....  15 

.Animals  . 

....  9 

.. . .  3 

....  IS 

Social  . 

....  5 

Art  and  Science. . . . . 

....  11 

....  12 

Medical  . . 

....  12 

Sports  . 

....  10 

Public  Works;  BuildinRs  19 

.Amusements  . 

....  6 

New  York  State _ _ 

7 

.  .  .  .  1ft 

. . . .  36 

Courts:  Police  .... 

....  10 

_ 

Sections  in  case. . 

....116 

Sections  in  case.. 

....  121 

By  JAMES  W.  WELLS 

(Cepyrigbt,  1920,  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Company) 


Editorial  Note. — Mr.  Wells  has  been  con- 
nected  with  the  reference  bureau  of  the  New 
Vork  World  for  twenty-five  years  and  has 
made  a  study  of  all  systems  of  filing.  This  is 
the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  subject 
ivritten  exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Others  will  follow  each  week. 


CASE  V 

States.  P-Misc .  14 

European  War  .  1 

Europe  .  28 

Asia  .  18 

A  frica  .  3 

North  America:  West 

Indies  .  7 

Central  and  South  Amer.  18 

Other  Countries .  5 

Races  and  Tribes .  12 

Land  and  Water .  6 

Sections  in  case .  112 


CASE  VI 

Mishaps  .  11 

Politics  .  28 

Government  .  12 

International  .  9 

Military  .  5 

Naval  .  3 

Ships;  Yachts  .  5 

Railroads  .  9 

Other  Conveyances  ....  3 

Products  and  Manufac¬ 
tures  .  14 

r.abor  .  4 

Commercial  .  14 

Sections  in  case .  117 


The  above  apportionment  of  the  Divisions  is  ten¬ 
tative.  Whether  you  plan  for  a  larger  or  a  smaller 
set  of  cases  this  apportionment  xvill  give  a  fair  idea 
of  how  to  distribute  the  Sections. 

As  the  Sections  grow  and  the  shelves  become 
crowded,  they  can  be  lightened  by  moving  the  Sec¬ 
tions  up  to  a  higher  shelf  where  there  is  vacant 
space.  Another  use  for  the  vacant  space  in  the 
upper  shelves  is  to  have  a  place  for  an  “overflow” 
when  a  subject  having  many  envelopes  causes  over¬ 
crowding  and  has  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Section. 
When  these  upper  or  top  shelves  are  used  for  this 
purpose  they  are  called  “UPPER  SHELVES,”  and 
every  envelope  put  there  must  have  “UPPER 
SHELVES”  marked  on  it  to  show  where  it  is  kept. 
Further  remarks  on  these  “UPPER  SHELVES” 
envelopes  will  be  found  in  another  chapter. 

Using  Division*  a*  Sections 

For  a  small  General  Collection  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  as  many  Sections  as  given  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  chapters;  nor  would  a  Special  Collection  re¬ 
quire  as  many  Sections.  The  Simplified  System  is 
elastic  enough  to  permit  either  adding  to  or  reduc¬ 
ing  the  number  of  Sections. 

For  a  Special  Collection  on  Theatrital,  or  Rail¬ 
roads,  or  Insurance,  or  Naval,  etc.,  change  the  40 
Dixfisions  into  40  Sections  and  the  466  Sections 
into  as  may  subjects.  The  idea  of  using  the  Divi¬ 
sions  as  Sections  is  to  eliminate  the  466  titles  for¬ 
merly  called  Sections,  and  to  have  40  Sections 
(called  Divisions)  to  cover  the  same  ground,  al¬ 
though  not  so  minutely.  For  example,  suppose  we 
have  a  Special  Collection  on  Theatrical.  Our  ob¬ 
ject  in  keeping  clippings  is  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  every  story  having  a  bearing  on  the 
theatre.  As  we  are  not  interested  in  Canals,  Politics 
or  Agriculture  it  is  quite  obvious  there  is  no  need 
of  preparing  hundreds  of  other  Sections  that  would 
be  of  no  real  use  for  the  special  purpose. 

Go  over  the  List  of  Sections  and  cross  out  every 
Section  that  does  not  relate,  even  remotely,  to 
Theatrical ;  our  own  judgment  will  tell  how  much 
to  cross  out  and  when  to  draw  the  line.  When  we 
have  made  up  our  new  List  of  Sections  (perhaps 
there  may  be  a  few  more  than  40),  we  must  place 
labels  on  the  guides  for  each  title  in  the  list.  We 
then  make  a  “Misc.”  envelope  for  each  Section. 

Under  the  heading  of  “Examples  of  Complete 
Sections,”  to  be  given  in  a  later  article,  is  illustrated 
how  the  special  subject  is  split  up  or  classified ; 
and  yet,  there  is  a  place  (in  one  of  the  40  Sections) 
to  put  a  stiay  clipping  about  any  general  subject. 

LTsing  the  Divisions  as  Sections  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  a  large  General  Collection. 

Subjects:  Arrangement 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  how  to  handle 
the  Cases,  Divisions  and  Sections;  nothing  has  been 
said  about  the  arrangement  of  the  envelopes  in  the 
Sections.  This  was  done  because  we  have  been 
building  up  the  frame  work  of  the  system;  we  have 


been  preparing  the  house  for  the  occupants — the 
envelopes. 

h'or  a  special  Collection,  make  up  all  the  en¬ 
velopes  (like  any  one  of  the  “Examples  of  Com¬ 
plete  Sections”)  for  the  special  subject;  make  a 
“Misc.”  envelope  for  each  of  the  other  sections. 
These  “Misc.”  envelopes  are  places  to  put  any  sub¬ 
ject  other  than  your  special  subject,  and  as  they 
grow  they  can  be  split  up. 

For  the  General  Collection  there  is  much  work 
to  get  ready  all  the  envelopes  required  to  even 
partly  complete  the  Section.  However,  there  must 
be  a  start,  and  the  easiest  way  is  to  make  up  enough 
envelopes  for  each  Section  for  practical  working 


purposes. 

.  Every  envelope  in  a  Section  should  be  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  except  where  chronological 
order  is  necessary.  Every  Section  should  have  a 
“Misc.”  envelope. 

The  title  of  the  Section  in  which  an  envelope  be¬ 
longs  should  be  written  in  CAPITAL  letters  at  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  of  the  envelope;  this  is  called 
the  Section  mark.  The  Section  mark  must  agree 
with  the  title  on  the  guide.  When  an  envelope  is 
to  be  put  away  you  need  but  to  look  at  the  Sectioi^ 
mark,  then  find  that  Section  and  put  it  there  in  its 
alphabetical  order. 

For  every  country  mentioned  in  the  List  of  Sec¬ 
tions  make  a  set  of  envelopes  for  the  following 
subjects; 


SECTION. 


Army 

Finances 

Foreign  Relations 

Misc.  Cities  and  Towns 

Miscellaneous 

Navy 

Politics 


I  Everythin*  other  than 
the  Rovernment  and  Reneral 
tlescription  of  a  country  is 
to  RO  under  the  subject 
where  that  subject  has  a 
section.  Therefore.  French 
Theatres  would  ro  in  Thea¬ 
tres  Section  and  ChicaRO 
Fires  in  Fires  Section.) 


Each  State  in  the  United  States  should  have  en¬ 
velopes  for 

Finances 

Misc.  Cities  and  Towns 

Miscellaneous 

Officials 

Taxes 

There  are  what  might  be  called  the  “four  ilimen- 
sions”  of  filing— that  govern  classification.  They 
are  the  KIND,  the  PLACE,  the  TIME  or  the 
N.‘\ME.  A  sulqect  for  classification  must  come 
under  at  least  one  of  them.  Which  one  it  is  depends 
on  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  the  clippings  and 
how  they  are  called  for.  To  illustrate,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  three  subjects  such  as  Robbery,  Fires,  and 
Strikes;  each  of  them  an  important  subject  in  a 
General  Collection  of  clippings.  A  study  of  the 
following  tables  will  help  to  w'ork  out  the  formula 
for  any  particular  need,  keeping  in  mind  the  “four 
dimensions”— KIND,  PLACE,  TIME,  NAME. 

However,  for  a  Special  Collection  such  as  would 
be  used  by  a  detective  agency,  an  indemnity  insur¬ 
ance  company  or  by  a  special  writer  on  the  subject, 
these  fine  classifications  would  be  of  much  service. 
To  go  even  finer,  the  author  would  suggest  making 
separate  Sections  for  each  kind  of  Robbery  that  is 
important  for  the  particular  use,  then  arrange  the 
envelopes  according  to  the  place  and,  should  it  be 
necessary,  to  still  further  divide  according  to  time, 
it  would  work  out  as  follows : 


ROBBERY 


ROBBERY 


KIND 

PLACE 

TIME 

Auto 

(Ditto  for 
each  place) 

Boston  . 

ChicaRO 

N.  Y.  C. 

Philadelphia 

Miscellaneous 

f  18- to 

. I  1919 

1  192- 

(Ditto  for 
each  year) 
as  above 

Bank 

(Ditto  for 
each  place) 

Boston 

ChicaRO 

N.  Y.  C. 

Philadelphia 

Miscellaneous 

This  would  work  out  so  that  there  would  be  a 
separate  envelope  for  all  the  clippings  on  Auto  Rob¬ 
beries  in  Boston  during  1919  (or  any  other  year), 
and  a  separate  envelope  for  Hotel  Robberies  in  New 
York  City  during  1919,  and  so  on. 


(To  be  continued  next  xveekj 
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I.  C.  M.  A.  RESOLVES  TO  DISCONTINUE 
RETURNS,  SAMPLES  AND  FREE  COPIES 

W.  L.  Argue  of  Toronto  Star  Elected  President  and  1921  Con¬ 
vention  Goes  to  Columbus,  Ga. — To  Make  Work  of 
Association  World-Wide 

By  FENTON  DOWLING 

(Bv  Teleerat'h  to  Kditob  &  I’i  hlisiier) 


St.  — The  I.  C.  M.  A.  conven¬ 

tion  broke  all  records  in  accomplishment 
of  work,  due  to  the  timely  arranoiements 
of  the  program  committees.  .\11  business 
in  schedule  up  to  Thursday,  with  excep¬ 
tion  of  election  of  ofticers,  was  finished 
Wednesday  niKht.  The  boat  ride  up  the 
Mississippi  River  on  Wednesday  fur¬ 
nished  the  opixirtunity  of  holding  mem¬ 
bers  toRether  for  the  cleanup  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  proRram.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  new  members  were  added  to  the 
roster  duriiiR  the  past  year,  the  Rreatest 
feat  of  any  similar  period,  briiiRing  the 
membership  considerably  above  500. 

Xew  officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
W.  L.  Argue,  Toronto  Star,  president; 
A.  G.  Lincoln,  St.  1-ouis  Post-Dispatch, 
first  vice-president;  J.  J.  Lynch,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  second  vice-president. 

Directors  are:  H.  IL  I-'ris,  El  Paso 
(Tex.)  Herald;  R.  S.  Weir,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal ;  F.  E.  Cooke,  Scranton 
,  Repuhlican ;  !•.  R.  I'olkes,  of  Regina 
Sask. 

The  next  meeting  place  will  1h.>  Co- 
1  lumbus,  Ga.  A  resolution,  presented  by 
J.  11.  Lackey,  of  the  Xashville  Hanner, 

'  pledging  the  organization  and  individuals 
to  discontinue  all  returns,  sampling  and 
to  reduce  free  copies  to  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  figure  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Oration  for  Lincoln 

The  dinner  and  program  W'ednesday 
night  at  the  Century  Boat  Club  was  the 
greatest  entertainment  ever  provided  t  e 
association.  The  visitors  accorded  A.  (>. 
Lincoln,  of  the  Post-Dispatch,  an  ova- 
!  tion  in  recognition  of  the  splendid  enter- 

i  tainment.  Plates  were  laid  for  225 

guests,  .showing  the  remarkable  attend- 
I  ance  at  the  convention, 

i  Outstanding  topics  were  the  conserva¬ 

tion  of  print  paper  by  eliminating  un¬ 
profitable  circulation  beyond  home  mar- 

*  ket  zones ;  discussion  of  postal  rates ; 

I'  new  express-  rate  and  reduction  in  fea¬ 

tures  and  departments  from  circulation 

•  standpoint  to  conform  to  existing  short¬ 
age  of  paper  everywhere ;  discussion  of 
selling  prices  and  experiences  of  those 

.  who  have  already  established  consistent 

and  necessary  increases  in  sale  prices  of 
product. 

Amendments  to  the  by-laws  were 
passed  admitting  circulation  managers  of 
all  countries  to  membership  and  a  plan 
of  reinstating  delinquent  members  upon 
satisfactory  settlement  was  adopted. 

Postal  rates  were  discussed  at  greatest 
length  and  a  proposal  to  frame  fair  and 
adequate  second  class  postage  bill  for 
presentation  to  Congress  had  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  all. 

Canadian*  Here  Strong 

Making  the  membership  worldwide 
opens  splendid  possibilities  of  exchang¬ 
ing  ideas  through  association  with  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  South  .\merican  and  Mexi¬ 
can  leaders  in  circulation  work,  and  will 
tend  to  make  this  big  and  virile  organi¬ 
zation  more  useful. 

The  spirit  pervading  the  meetings 
breathes  co-operation  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  and  those  who  have  followed  the 
progress  of  association  see  it  gathering 
strength  and  purpose  with  each  succeed¬ 
ing  session.  St.  Louis  publishers  and 
local  editors  and  circulation  men  made 


heroic  efforts  to  establish  records  of 
accomplishment  at  this  convention  and 
succeeded. 

V'isitiiig  circulation  men  began  to  ar¬ 
rive  Sunday  morning,  although  the  open¬ 
ing  convention  .session  was  .scheduled  for 
Tuesday.  The  Statler  Hotel  lobby  was 
the  scene  of  reunion  greetings  early 
Monday  morning,  and  by  noon  the  num- 
Ix’r  of  convention  visitors  was  so  great 
that  the  local  entertainment  committe  ■ 
made  up  a  party  for  attendance  at  the 
Hrowns-White  Sox  games  as  an  added 
attraction  of  the  entertainment  jirogram 
previously  arranged. 

The  Canadian  contingent,  always 
“early  birds,”  were  among  the  first  to 
arrive.  They  were  joined  early  Monda 
by  men  from  southern,  western  and  cen¬ 
tral  states.  The  eastern  men  arrived 
.Monday  night,  and  the  “hand  shaking 
party”  announced  by  the  St.  Ixniis  com¬ 
mittee  as  the  “opener”  of  its  program 
stormed  the  hotel  lobby  and  “achieved 
all  of  the  comm'ttee’s  objectives,”  as 
they  used  to  say  in  I'rancc  not  so  Ion ' 
ago. 

Well  Worth  Long  Travel 

There  was  enthiis’astic  comment  on 
all  sides  re  warding  the  work  to  be  done. 
Men  were  heard  to  say  that  they  had 
come  long  distances  to  hear  this  or  that 
topic  discussed,  and  they  believed  their 
wishes  were  going  to  be  gratified.  The 
work  of  the  program  ci'mmittee  in  the 
selection  of  topics  and  speakers  w?s 
highly  praised.  Good  weather  marked 
*he  opening — the  St.  Louis  men  boasting 
that  it  had  been  specially  ordered  for 
the  convention 

One  of  the  fine  surprises  that  awaited 
the  men  who  expected  to  swelter  here 
was  the  selection  of  the  seventeenth 
floor  of  the  hotel  for  the  scene  of  the 
convention  sessions.  This  high,  bright 
and  airy  spot  made  a  distinct  hit  with 
the  circulators. 

Nearly  a  score  of  years  ago  the  asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  annual  meeting  in  St. 
Louis,  and  on  the  wall  of  the  convention 
room  the  local  committee  has  hung  a 
carefully  preserved  group  picture  of  the 
visitors  of  that  day.  The  ladies,  gazing 
upon  this  photograph,  were  heard  to  re¬ 
mark  that  the  gentlemen  “were  indeed 
handsome  in  their  younger  days,”  and 
the  gentlemen  smile  when  they  point  to 
the  odd  and  picturesque  gowns  and  hats 
of  the  older  period.  No  end  of  amuse¬ 
ment  was  furnished  in  the  timely  display 
of  such  a  picture. 

Sidelight*  on  the  I.  C.  M.  A. 

“Hob”  Weir,  Louisville  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  was  among  those  present  early  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  What  would  an  1.  C.  M. 
A.  convention  be  without  “Bob?” 

Secretary  Eyster’s  work  throughout 
the  year  was  the  subject  of  much  com¬ 
plimentary  comment.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  unanimous  verdict  that  his  name 
.should  be  included  whenever  Peoria’s 
“high  proof”  products  were  enumerated. 

Th^  rush  to  greet  H.  H.  Fris  and  Mrs. 
Fris  when  they  appeared  in  the  hotel 
lobby  was  a  regulation  “mass  play.” 
H.  H.  made  a  good  “centre”  and  stood 
the  attack  well.  Pressed  to  attend  the 
baseball  box  party  Monday  afternoon,  he 
made  excuses  on  the  ground  that  he 
wanted  to  visit  an  old  El  Paso  friend. 


now  transplanted  to  a  St.  Louis  suburb, 
and — whisper  it — he  insisted  the  old 
friend  was  a  clergyman !  Who  believes 
that? 

Mrs.  Robert  Grable,  who  has  attended 
more  conventions  than  many  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  had  the  honored  ])lace  of  chief 
hostess  and  led  the  ladies  through  the 
events  provided  for  them  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  program.  She  was  ably  assisted 
by  Miss  Cochran  of  the  St.  Louis  Con¬ 
vention  Bureau,  Mrs.  Peers  (“Lady” 

Peers )  of  the  Post  Dispatch  staff,  and 
the  wives  of  the  St.  Louis  members  of 
the  association. 

John  Simmons  (.Atlanta  Journal)  got 
off  on  the  right  foot.  .Arriving  in  St. 
Louis  Sunday  morning  he  attended 

church  services  twice  during  the  day. 

One  of  the  boys  who  heard  his  declara¬ 
tion  said :  “That  ought  to  do  you  four  or 
five  years,  John.” 

The  St.  Louis  Browns  caught  the  spirit 
that  animated  all  St.  Louis  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  convention  and  won  one  of 
the  two  games  played  Decoration  Day. 
Opinion  was  divided  as  to  whether  the 
teams’  playing  or  the  visitors’  rooting 

was  responsible  for  this  result. 

1'.  R.  I'olkes  of  “heavenly  Regina” 
came  in  with  a  toothache,  and  had  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  house  medical 
staff.  Couldn’t  spoil  his  good  nature, 
though,  and  he  returned  to  the  lobby 
later  with  a  batch  of  characteristic 
“Folkcsey”  grins. 

120  New  Member* 

In  his  annual  report.  President  James 
McKernan  of  the  New  York  World, 
stated  that  during  the  past  year  120  new 
members  had  joined  the  I.  C.  M.  A. 
This  was  the  best  record  of  any  single 
year  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 
President  McKernan  continued : 

“Circulation  manager.s  have  had  a  very  stren¬ 
uous  time  during  the  past  twelve  months  and 
to  the  best  of  my  information  and  belief  they 
are  going  to  have  still  more  difficult  proposi¬ 
tions  confronting  them  in  the  ensuing  year. 
Our  Official  Bulletin,  which  our  worthy  sec¬ 
retary  has  handled  so  well  in  the  past  year, 
not  only  reflects  credit  upon  his  endeavors, 
but  also  upon  the  entire  association.  I  hope 
the  memirers  will  appreciate  the  good  work  that 
is  being  done  through  the  Official  Bulletin  and 
will  respond  promptly  to  the  editor’s  request 
for  copy  from  time  to  time. 

“The  entertainment  committee,  which  was  so 
ably  assisted  by  the  St.  Louis  members,  de¬ 
serves  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  conducted  that  part  of  the  business  of 
the  association  assigned  to  them.  1  wish  to 
impress  upon  all  the  members  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  to  keep  up  the  good  work  that  has  been 
done  in  the  past.  The  organization  has  grown 
from  a  mere  handful  to  its  present  numbers 
and  is  now  recognized  by  practically  every 
publisher  as  a  necessary  and  important  adjunct 
to  the  newspaper  business.  If  each  member 
will  just  give  a  little  bit  of  his  time  toward 
the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  assumed 
when  he  joined  the  1.  C.  M.  A.,  its  continued 
prosperity  and  advancement  will  be  assured.” 

Zone  Poatage  Rate*  Too  High 

Backing  up  his  contention  that  the 
present  zone  second-class  postal  rates 
are  too  high,  J.  E.  Nunn,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle.  made  the  startling  statement  that 
“it  is  more  expensive  for  our  papers 
to  ride  in  the  mail  car  all  packed  in  as 
they  are,  than  it  is  for  you  to  travel  as 
a  first-class  passenger  in  the  finest  chair 
car.  Perhaps  you  have  never  thought 
of  if,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless. 

“The  first  postal  zone  has  a  radius  of  50 
miles.  The  second  postal  zone  takes  in  an 
additional  radius  of  ISO  miles,  making  a  total 
radius  of  200  miles  for  the  first  and  second 
zones.  The  average  haul,  then,  for  the  first 
two  zones  would  be  100  miles.  For  this,  the 
Postal  authorities  make  a  charge  of  $1.50  per 
hundred  pounds  of  second  class  matter.  A 
passenger  purchases  a  first  class  ticket  for  the 
same  distance  for  $3.00.  The  average  passen¬ 
ger  will  weigh  160  pounds. 

“He  may  have  a  hand  grip  weighing,  say, 
40  pounds;  he  has  150  pounds  of  baggage 
carried  in  the  baggage  car  without  additional 
expense.  The  railroad  company  therefore  fur¬ 
nishes  its  passengers  with  first  class  accomoda¬ 
tions,  including  toilet  privileges,  ice  water,  por¬ 
ter  service,  reclining  chairs,  etc.,  at  a  cost  f 
$3  per  100  miles.  For  the  same  weight  of 
papers  packed  in  a  mail  car,  the  Postal  Depart¬ 
ment  charges  $5.25;  40  per  cent  greater  t'lan 
the  passenger  rate.  It  is  the  height  of  in¬ 
consistency  to  think  there  is_a  greater  exp;nse 
to  the  transportation  companies  to  carry  pa  >ers 
than  people. 

“With  this  one  single  exception,  it  i*  th« 


universal  practice  of  all  public  carriers,  that 
the  cheaper  the  commodity,  the  cheaper  the 
rate.  It  is  true,  of  course,  tnat  newspapers  are 
very  valuable,  but  are  they  more  valuable  than 
their  creators?  There  is,  then,  one  consolation 
to  be  had  by  the  publishers  in  the  high  esteem 
of  their  product  in  the  minds  of  the  Postal 
authorities  if  its  value  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  comparative  rates  for  transportation.  By 
this  method  of  calculation,  newspapers  are  4U 
per  cent  more  valuable  than  the  human  beings 
who  manufacture  them. 

“There  is  an  old  proverb,  whose  author  was 
tne  of  the  world's  greatest  railroad  presidents, 
which  very  quaintly  expresses  the  railroad 
man’s  idea  of  commodities  that  could  be 
hauled  profitably:  ‘It  is  more  profitable  to 
haul  pigs  than  people.’ 

“Even  automobile  truck  service,  with  gas 
at  30  cents  a  gallon,  is  much  less  expensive 
than  second  class  mail.  In  my  part  of  the 
country  I  can  contract  with  truck  companies 
to  carry  3J'5  tons  100  miles  for  $50.  Uncle 
•Sam  makes  you  pay  $105  in  advance.  The 
express  company  charges  $35  and  accepts  the 
publisher’s  own  weight  and  his  check  tor  $35 
in  30  days. 

“The  first  and  second  class  postal  zones 
taken  together  have  a  radius  of  200  miles. 
There  are  very  few  places  in  the  country  more 
than  200  miles  from  where  a  good  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  being  published;  it  is  therefore  un¬ 
necessary  that  a  daily  paper  be  sent  to  a  point 
more  than  200  fiiiles  in  order  to  give  the 
people  the  daily  news,  and  if  you  subscribe 
for  a  daily  paper  published  more  than  200 
miles  away  it  is  for  some  reason  other  than 
to  get  the  general  news  and  the  price  does 
not  concern  you.  So  I  would  rearrange  the 
zone  rates,  making  them  high  in  the  third 
zone  and  beyond  and  low  in  the  first  and 
second  zones,  not  exceeding  %  cent  per 
pound  for  the  first  zone  and  1  cent  per  pound 
for  the  second  zone. 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  could  operate  without  loss  at  these 
rates  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  (iovern- 
ment  should  profit  at  the  publishers’  expense.” 

Want  Ad*  Get  Reader* 

“Procuring  subscriptions  through 
classified  advertising  in  distant  news¬ 
papers  is  a  very  promising  and  impor¬ 
tant  feature  in  circulation  work,”  de¬ 
clared  H.  H.  Fris,  circulation  manager 
of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald. 

“During  1919,  many  new  oil  fields  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  west  Texas,  hundreds  of  oil  com¬ 
panies  were  organized,  and  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  was  spent  in  advertising  oil 
stocks  in  newspapers.  Naturally  the  El  Paso 
Herald  determined  to  get  as  much  of  this 
."dvertising  as  possible  and  decided  to  use  the 
classified  columns  of  newspapers  in  all  large 
cities  throughout  the  entire  country  for  a  sub- 
■scription  campaign. 

“The  papers  used  were  the  ones  running 
the  greatest  number  of  stocks  and  bonds  classi¬ 
fied  ads.  Our  advertisements  were  placed  with 
those  papers  which  agreed  to  puhlisn  them  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  Stocks,  Bonds,  Lea.ses,  etc. 
A  number  of  different  ads  were  used.  The 
one  bringing  the  greatest  results  read  as  fol¬ 
lows; 


Oil.  NEWS  FROM  ALL  THE  NEW 
FIELDS 

EL  P.\SO  (Tex.)  HERALD 
70c  per  month 


“The  results  obtained  from  this  campaign 
were  astonishing.  The  proportionate  cost  did 
not  exceed  that  of  subscriptions  secured  through 
regular  channels  in  our  own  territory.’’ 

Circulation  Analysis  Necessary 

“Give  your  advertising  men  every 
possible  analysis  you  can  make  as  to 
your  distribution,”  was  the  advice  of 
Thomas  H.  Moore,  associate  director  of 
the  .American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.As.sociation  Bureau  of  -Advertising,  who 
said : 

“It  is  in  dealing  with  the  national  adver¬ 
tisers  that  the  newspapers  are  called  upon  for 
their  most  careful  and  exhaustive  circulation 
statements.  The  ideas  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  on  this  subject  have  been  pretty  well 
worked  out  in  the  blanks  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation.  These  blanks  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  la.st  word  on  this  subject. 

“Summarized,  the  questions  asked  by  the 
A.  B.  C.  are;  Fir.st,  How  much  have  you  got? 
Second,  Where  does  it  go?  Third,  How  did 
you  get  it  ? 

“Tne  question  ‘How  much  have  you  got?’  is 
just  as  essential  to  the  advertiser  as  the  ques¬ 
tion  ‘How  many  yards  or  how  many  pounds 
is  there  in  a  certain  lot  of  ^oodsr’  It  is 
primarily  a  question  that  determines  price  and 
value. 

“But  you  may  have  the  most  circulation  in 
your  particular  market  and  still  not  be  the 
best  buy  for  some  individual  advertiser,  and 
the  reason  for  this  may  rest  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  the  second  question,  ‘Where  does  it  go?' 

“The  advertiser  may  be  interested  in  country 
circulation,  and  your  circulation  may  be  largely 
city,  or  the  condition  may  be  just  the_  re¬ 
verse.  The  advertiser  may  be  interested  in  a 
limited  amount  of  so-called  ‘class’  circulation, 
and  so  he  wants  to  know  whether  yours  is 
quality  or  quantity  of  both.  He  wants  to 
know  whether  you  circulate  in  the  city  or  the 
country.  He  wants  to  know  the  compactness 
of  the  buying  radius  of  your  city  and  how  that 
radius  compares  with  your  circulation,  and  he 
wants  to  know  how  many  copies  of  ^our  news¬ 
paper  are  in  the  class  of  circulation  known 
as  ‘scattering.’  This  question  of  distribution  i» 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS^  FORUM 

A  FEATURE  CONDUCTED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNALISTS’  ASSOCIATION 

Editorial  Board — Richard  L.  Stokes,  507  Commercial  Buildinff,  St.  I-ouis,  Mo.,  representing  the  American  Journalists' 

Association;  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  editorial  department,  the  Post  IJispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  representing  the  St.  Louis 
Association  of  Journalists;  Arthur  R.  Friedman,  editorial  department,  the  Sun,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  representing  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Newswriters’  Association;  and  Walter  Williams,  dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  I'niversity  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Mo.,  representing  the  schixrls  of  journalism. 


SALUTATORY 

^HROUCiH  the  enlightened  courtesy 
of  James  W.  Brown,  publisher  of 
Editor  &  Pcblisher,  a  weekly  depart¬ 
ment  in  his  nationally  circulated  and 
influential  periodical  has  been  allotted  to 
the  American  Journalists’  Association — 
a  growing  professional  and  non-union 
organization  of  editors,  reporters  and 
newspaper  writers  and  artists,  together 
with  instructors  and  students  of  schools 
of  journalism.  According  to  present 
plans,  this  department  is  from  now  on¬ 
wards  to  be  a  regular  feature  of  P'ditor 
&  Publisher,  and  has  been  intrusted  to 
the  board  of  publication  named  above. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  either  of 
these  gentlemen,  or  to  this  department 
in  care  of  Editor  &  Pi-rmsher. 

News  of  the  progress  of  the  .\merican 
Journalists’  .Association — the  formation 
of  new  chapters,  the  enlistment  of  mem- 
l)ers  and  the  development  of  plans  for 
a  national  convention  of  newspaper  men, 
to  be  called  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date — will  naturally  constitute  an  im¬ 
portant  department  of  the  weekly  page. 
Contributions  and  correspondence  on 
these  subjects,  as  well  as  personal  items 
concerning  members,  will  be  welcomed 
and  so  far  as  possible  published. 

Yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  ade¬ 
quate  realization  of  the  opportunity 
proffered  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
would  fail  should  the  function  of  the 
page  be  restricted  to  a  mere  record  of 
events.  The  aim  is  more  ambitious.  The 
proposal  is  to  establish  nothing  less  than 
that  new  thing  under  the  sun,  a  genuine 
“Journalists’  Forum.”  in  which  any 
member  of  the  profession  may  freely 
have  his  say,  within  reasonable  limits 
of  space  and  propriety,  upon  what  seem 
to  him  the  problems  and  conditions  cur¬ 
rent  within  his  profession,  as  well  as  his 
ideas  concerning  the  remedies  prescrib¬ 
able  Thus  a  resonant  voice  is  offered 
to  that  class  which  is  the  most  inarticu¬ 
late  among  all  the  professions  and 
crafts,  although,  by  a  singular  irony, 
earning  its  bread  through  the  incessant 
practise  of  publicity. 

The  use  of  these  columns  would  not 
have  been  offered  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  nor  would  it  have  been  accepted 
by  the  .American  Journalists’  Associa¬ 
tion,  had  not  both  been  convinced  that 
thus  a  valuable  service  might  be  extend¬ 
ed  to  the  public  and  to  the  profession  of 
journalism.  This  service  will  be  the 
enrollment  of  the  newspaper  workers  of 
the  country  in  a  national  organization, 
without  outside  affiliation,  which  .shall  be 
devoted  to  the  professional  and  eco¬ 
nomic  betterment  of  its  members.  No 
fees  or  dues  are  required,  as  the  St. 
I^ouis  -Association  of  Journalists  is  de¬ 
fraying  the  expense  of  organization 
through  voluntary  contributions  of  its 
members. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out 
to  any  thoughtful  newspaper  man  the 
advisability,  and  indeed,  the  pressing 
necessity,  of  a  national  organization.  We 
are  unique,  among  all  the  professions 
and  crafts,  in  having  no  organization 
of  our  own.  It  is  little  less  than  gro¬ 
tesque  that  a  profession  of  such  respon¬ 
sible  functions  as  ours  should  have  re¬ 
mained  so  long  without  collective  asso¬ 
ciation,  collective  professional  stand¬ 
ards,  and  a  collective  voice  in  its  own 
and  public  affairs.  We  must  restore 


public  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and 
intelligence  of  the  press,  i.  d  i,.awaken 
in  ourselves  devoted  ideais  as  to  our 
duties.  Reforms  must  be  accomplished 
from  within — by  newspaper  men  them¬ 
selves  in  co-operation  with  their  em¬ 
ployers,  the  publishers.  Otherwise  we 
shall  most  likely,  one  day,  be  confronted 
with  regulation  from  without. 

The  long-desired  national  organiza¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  men  and  women  may 
become  promptly  and  easily  a  fact,  if 
each  of  us  docs  his  part.  Then,  per¬ 
haps  this  fall,  it  will  be  possible  to  as¬ 
semble  a  representative  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  Newspaper  Alcn,  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers,  the  perfection  of  organi¬ 
zation,  and  the  free  discussion  of  our 
conditions  and  problems. 

RICHARD  L.  STOKES. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  3,  1920. 

♦  ♦  * 

MEN  I  HAVE  MET 

W'e  learn  much  from  those  for  whom 
we  work  or  who  work  for  us. 

Tlie  first  check  1  ever  received  came 
from  .Adolph  S.  Ochs  for  work  on  the 
Tradesman,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  When 
later  on  I  came  to  help  Mr.  Ochs  on  the 
New  A’ork  Times,  I  learned  to  quote 
from  .Andrew  Carnegie:  "It’s  a  wise 
man  who  knows  when  to  quit.” 

From  Louis  Wiley,  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Times,  I  learned  this 
in  soliciting  advertising:  “If  you  have 
not  the  order,  you  will  not  be  any  worse 
off  if  you  do  something  startling  to 
get  it  and  miss  it.” 

h'rom  11.  J.  Wright,  editor  of  the  New 
York  (ilobe,  I  learned  the  beautiful  art 
of  writing  children’s  stories  with  a  point 
to  them. 

To  Jason  Rogers  of  the  same  pa;>cr 
I  am  indebted  for  the  method  and  means 
of  protecting  what  I  write  and  schemes 
I  have  for  sale. 

“It  docs  not  pay  to  make  people 
mad,”  once  remarked  Frank  J.  Taintor 
when  also  of  the  Globe. 

S.  S.  McClure  greeted  me  one  day 
with,  "Mr.  Smith,  a  terrible  thing  has 
happened.”  It  had  not,  in  reality,  but  it 
riveted  my  attention — the  way  lie  said 
it,  and  I  have  since  used  it  in  startling 
apiiroaches  effectively. 

From  “Hank”  Eaton,  one  time  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Evening  Ledger, 
Philadelphia,  I  learned  to  “use  salve.” 
I  was  not  reaching  “the  point  of  con¬ 
tact”  in  composing  room.  “Salve”  did 
the  work. 

Chas.  .A.  Tyler,  business  manager  of 
the  Evening  ledger,  Philadelphia, 
taught  me  the  gentle  art  of  “never  tak¬ 
ing  money” — That  is.  putting  the  propo¬ 
sition  first  and  letting  the  cost  take  care 
of  itself. 


To  George  Morgan,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Record,  Philadelphia,  I  take  off  my 
hat  for  these  expressions:  “Never  shoot 
at  a  hole”  and  “Never  let  people  ride 
rough-shod  over  you.” 

When  Henry  Varian  was  city  editor 
of  the  New  York  Evening  World  he 
taught  me  to  always  leave  a  point  out 
of  a  story  which  the  reader  would  be 
tickled  to  find  for  himself.  Also  not  to 
run  a  startling  feature  regularly. 

J.  II.  Tennant,  managing  editor  of 
the  Evening  World,  has  probably  done 
more  to  make  great  writers  out  of 
newsiiaper  men  than  any  man  in  the 
game.  1  fell  under  his  magic  spell  some 
twelve  years  ago.  The  first  shock  I  got 
•was  when  1  handed  him  an  addressed 
envelope  with  his  name  spelled  wrong. 

“Hell!  don’t  you  know  my  name?”  he 
blurted  out.  Then  he  handed  me  his 
personal  card. 

Since  then  I  have  reverenced  peopic’n 
names ! 

.And  lastly  I  quote  from  L.  T.  Rus¬ 
sell  of  the  Newark  Ledger  as  follows: 
".Anybody  can  write  about  something, 
but  not  one  newspaper  man  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  can  write  entertainingly  about 
nothing.” 

Here  you  have  25  years  of  newspaper 
experience.  May  it  keep  you  as  it  has 
me! — h'armer  Smith. 

*  ★  ★ 

ST.  LOUIS  PLAN  IS  SOUND 

!’Y  WiIXARD  (JROSVEN'OR  111  F.YER, 
Director,  Course  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Wisconsin 

.A  careful  study  of  “The  St.  Louis 
Plan”  for  a  national  organization  of  jourJ 
nalists  confirms  my  opinion  that  it  is 
the  only  significant  attempt  that  has  ever 
been  made  in  this  country  to  organize 
newspaper  men  and  women  on  the  pro¬ 
fessional  basis.  I  believe  that  it  is  sound 
in  every  respect,  and  that  it  will  appeal 
to  all  thoughtful  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  everywhere,  as  soon  as  it  is  brought 
to  their  attention. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

HIGH  PROFESSIONAL  AIMS 

By  Walter  Williams, 

Dean,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Missouri. 

Tomorrow  in  journalism  belongs  in 
large  and  increasing  measure  to  today’s 
students  in  schools  of  journalism.  These 
students  should  know  the  conditions, 
good  and  bad ;  the  abuses,  remediable 
and  unchangeable :  the  opportunities, 
great  and  small,  in  the  profession  of 
journalism. 

They  may  be  helped  towards  this  vital 
knowledge  by  closer  relationship  with 
the  best  men  and  women  now  actively 
engaged  in  the  vocation  of  which  they 
are  students.  The  .American  Journal¬ 
ists’  .Association  aids  toward  such  rela- 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK? 

If  there  is  any  question  pertaining  to  editorial  work  or  reporting 
on  the  daily  newspaper  that  you  are  thinking  about  and  would  like 
to  have  discussed  by  other  memlers  of  the  profession,  you  arc  invited 
to  ti.se  this  department  for  the  purpose. 

State  the  subject  and  give  your  views.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
American  Journalists’  Association  .and  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to 
make  this  department  just  what  the  head  indicates,  a  forum  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  newspaper  profession.  From  time  to  time  subjects  will  be 
offered  for  general  discussion  and  in  these  you  are  urged  to  take  part. 

Communirations  ran  be  addressed  to  any  member  of  tbe  editorial 
board  or  to  the  Forum  Department,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


tionship.  While  present  practitioners 
bring  to  the  .Association  practical'  wis¬ 
dom  and  the  benefits  which  come 
through  experience,  prospective  practi¬ 
tioners  may  bring  the  fine  idealism,  fair 
hopes  and  enthusiasms  which  should  as¬ 
sist  in  making  the  new  journalism  even 
more  than  the  old  the  profession  of 
genuine  public  service. 

The  .American  Journalists’  .Associa¬ 
tion,  with  its  high  professional  aims  and 
its  freedom  from  fettering  affiliations, 
has  strong  appeal  to  all  concerned  in  the 
high  standards  of  the  new  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  adventure  towards  a  democratic 
world  that  we  call  journalism. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


EASY  TALK 

By  Philip  R.  Dillon 


Pronoun  “I”  and  pronoun  “We.” — 
One  who  (except  a  parrot  or  other 

creature  not  of  the  genus  Man)  must 
be  a  person,  singular,  limited,  definite ; 
must,  at  the  moment  of  talking,  stand 
or  s't  or  lie  in  some  place,  some  spot 
that  may  be  marked  in  sufficient  perma¬ 
nence  upon  a  map.  b'rom  this  spot  he 
(referring  now  to  the  male  talker) 
looks  of.t  toward  the  horizon  (some¬ 
times  through  a  keyhole),  or  up  at  the 
Inverted  Bowl,  and  is  like  to  feel  him¬ 
self.  for  the  moment  at  least,  as  being 
at  tbe  Center  of  tbe  I’ni verse.  He  talks 
best  of  whai  he  sees  from  his  viewpoint. 
That  was  the  way  of  the  Grand  Old 
Talker  of  Boston,  who  openly  averred 
.that  his  standing  ground  (whereon  was 
bis  Breakfast  Table)  was  the  Hub  of 
the  Universe.  He  talked  of  what  he 
saw— in  Boston  and  its  suburbs. 

It  may  be  observed  that  most  of  us 
who  Itilic  lifihlly,  in  the  way  of  making 
conversation,  are  apt  to  use  the  jiro- 
noun  "1”  without  fear,  and,  indeed,  for 
a  better  clearness  in  talking.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  talk  learnedly 
and  c.r  cathedra,  or  pragmatically,  as 
kings,  popes  and  editors,  use  the  jiro- 
noun  “We,”  though  it  be  one  jierson 
who  utters  the  edict,  proclamation,  bull, 
pastoral,  or  lecture,  the  reason  for  this 
being  that  the  personage  who  gives  ut¬ 
terance  is,  in  theory,  but  the  instrument 
of  expression  for  a  numerous  body  of 
iiuiividuals,  and  therefore  expands  him¬ 
self  into  a  collective  entity. 

In  late  years  there  has  grown  uii,  be¬ 
tween  these  two  legitimate  castes  of 
“l”’s  and  “We” 's,  a  class  of  persons 
who  write  for  the  newspapers,  many  of 
them  known  as  “colyumnists,”  who 
print  their  utterances  beneath  or  above 
their  well-known  election  day  names, 
and  make  no  pretense  of  a  multiple  per¬ 
sonality.  except  that  each  one  refers  to 
himself  as  “\Ve  ”  I  hold  that  these  in- 
dividu.als,  exceedingly  clever,  sometimes 
geniuses,  wrongly  obscure  them.selves 
um'er  the  plural  pronoun,  and  their  best 
pointed  shafts  are  often  blunted  by  this 
incongruous  “We.”  Why  do  they  do 
it?  I*  may  be  that  some  of  them  tear 
their  readers,  and  so  get  behind  a 
camouflage.  Then,  again,  it  may  be 
that  they  are  innately  humble,  not  to 
say  modest. 

Literary  Allusions. — I  have  had  a 
monitor’s  j'rotest  aga  list  the  allusion 
above — “Grand  Old  Talker.”  I  was 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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State  Press  Association  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza,  and  he  counselled  the  nearly  600 
editors  and  publishers  of  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  of  22  States,  both 
men  and  women,  who  were  present,  to 
be  patient  in  their  troubles  over  the 
shortage  of  print  paper. 

In  part  he  stated ;  “'Phere  never  was  a 
time  in  our  history  when  the  importance 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  press  were 
greater  than  at  the  present  day.  A  true 
journalist  is  not  a  realist,  but  an  idealist. 
Art  lies  in  depicting  the  character,  in 
telling  the  meaning  of  the  thing  that  is 
either  painted,  spoken  or  written  about 
and  so  journalism  lies  in  telling  the 
people  the  character  of  the  news  of  the 
day  and  interpreting  to  them  its  mean¬ 
ing.  in  order  that  they  may  get  the  rea’ 
and  the  true  meaning  of  the  things  that 
are  passing  on  about  them  from  day  to 
day.” 

John  X.  Cole  was  toastmaster  at  the 
banquet.  Isaac  M.  Marshall,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  arrangements,  pre¬ 
sided.  ^layor  Peters  extended  a  wel¬ 
come  to  the  delegates  in  behalf  of  the 
city.  President  Albright  was  applauded 
as  enthusiastically  as  the  Governor  and 
Mayor  had  been,  and  said  he  was  glad 
that  the  35th  annual  convention  was  to 
be  held  in  Boston  this  week, 
j  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day  of 
the  convention  it  was  the  general  con- 
'  sensus  of  opinion  that  if  the  opening 
sessions  could  be  taken  as  a  criterion  the 
'  35th  annual  convention  of  the  X.  E.  A. 
,  would  be  absolutely  the  biggest  and  best 
ever.  The  Committee  on-.^rrangements 
of  the  Massachusetts  Press  .Association, 
consisting  of  Isaac  M.  Marshall  of  Man¬ 
chester,  president  of  the  association  and 
chairman;  Ernest  H.  Pierce  of  Revere, 
treasurer :  J.  Lee  Robinson  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  secretary;  John  C.  Brimblecom 
of  Newton.  Leon  M.  Conwell  of  Somer¬ 
ville  and  Thomas  Leavitt  of  Dorches  er 
stated  they  would  convince  the  N.  E.  A. 
J  that  Boston  was  the  “Hub  of  big  things.” 

1  To  Plymouth  and  Nantasket 

j  Bright  and  early  Tuesday  morning 

‘  close  to  300  delegates  left  headquarters 
‘  at  the  Copley-Plaza.  including  many 
women,  for  a  trip  to  Plymouth  and 
t  Nantasket  on  the  steamer  “Rose  Stand- 
ish.”  As  the  party  approached  Plymouth 
f''  Rock,  many  of  the  delegates  gathered 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  sang  “Amer¬ 
ica.”  Welcome  was  given  at  the  wharf 
by  a  reception  committee  of  citizens 
headed  by  William  S.  Kyle,  chairman 

■  of  the  Plymouth  tercentenary  commit¬ 
tee. 

Under  the  leadership  of  State  Sen¬ 
ator  Thomas  Leavitt  of  the  convention 
f  committee,  the  editors  inspected  the 
Rock,  Burial  Hill,  the  Elder  Brewster 
Spring,  from  which  some  of  them  drank, 
and  the  museum.  Visits  were  also  paid 
to  the  old  curiosity  house,  with  its 
wealth  of  colonial  relics.  Cole’s  Hill 
burying  ground,  and  Leyden  street,  the 
site  of  the  first  house  built  by  the  Pil¬ 
grim  fathers,  citizens  of  Plymouth  serv¬ 
ing  as  guides.  One  of  the  most  inter- 

■  ested  of  the  visitors  was  Frank  O. 
■'  Edgecomb  of  Geneva,  Neb.,  who  is  to- 
i  tally  blind,  but  was  none  the  less  eager 

to  have  his  share  of  the  sightseeing. 

•At  noon  the  party  went  to  the  plant 
of  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company 
where  they  were  the  guests  at  luncheon 
of  the  president.  Senator  .Augustus  P. 
Loring,  and  heard  brief  addresses  in 
Harris  Hall  by  Mr.  Leavitt  and  Mr. 
Holmes.  Later  .Arthur  Lord  spoke  to 
the  delegates  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  and  an 
addrei*  was  made  on  the  return  to 


Plymouth  Rock  by  Joe  Mitchell  Chap¬ 
pell. 

-Among  those  who  made  the  trip  to 
Plymouth  were  President  Albright, 
V'ice-President  Wilkie,  Treasurer  By¬ 
ron  Cain  of  Kansas,  Secretary  H.  C. 
Hotaling,  Congressman  Guy  Hardie  and 
Fred  C.  Hadley  of  Honolulu.  On  the 
return  trip  the  “Rose  Standish”  put  in 
at  Nantasket  and  the  delegates  were 
taken  to  the  Nantasket  House,  where 
a  fish  dinner,  such  as  this  seaside  re¬ 
sort  is  famed  for,  was  served  them.  To 
cap  all,  came  a  moonlight  sail  up 
through  Boston  Harbor. 

Florida  Want*  1921  Convention 

The  program  as  originally  arranged 
for  Wednesday  was  changed  in  several 
instances.  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary 
of  the  Xavy,  telegraphed  his  regrets  but 
that  due  to  the  press  of  official  business 
he  would  be  unable  to  take  part  in  the 
35ih  -Annual  Convention  of  the  X.  E.  -A. 
John  R.  Rathom  of  the  Providence 
Journal,  who  was  to  deliver  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Who  -Are  the  Real  Bol¬ 
shevists?”  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iels’  position  on  the  program. 

A  decided  bid  was  made  at  the  morn¬ 
ing  session  by  H.  E.  Stoneham  to  hold 
the  1921  -Annual  Convention  in  Florida. 
Mr.  Stoneham  outlined  very  vividly  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  Flordia,  and 
prophesied  a  great  and  enjoyable  time 
for  all  if  they  would  come,  but  the  busi- 
t  ess  of  deciding  upon  the  1921  rendez¬ 
vous  was  placed  over  for  discussion  Fri¬ 
day  morning. 

Jason  Rogers,  publisHbr  of  the  Xew 
York  Globe,  was  the  first  speaker  at 
the  morning  session.  Mr.  Rogers  laid 
particular  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the 
country  papers  of  the  country  are  en¬ 
tirely  to  blame  for  the  lack  of  foreign 
advert\s'ng  in  their  issues,  and  called 
down  the  “big-town  pirates  who  are  se¬ 
curing  so  much  newsprint  they  are 
keeping  the  smaller  town  publishers 
from  getting  newsprint  at  all.” 

Continuing  Mr.  Rogers  stated : 

“We  sell  advertising  too  cheaply. 

“We  sell  our  newspaper  too  cheaply. 

“We  do  not  get  anough  money  to  enable  us 
to  make  as  good  a  newspaper  as  the  people  are 
entitled  to. 

“I  pride  myself  on  the  fact  that  the  Xew 
York  Globe  has  the  highest  advertising  rates 
of  any  newspaper  of  its  size  in  America,  and 
that  we  print  less  reading  matter  than  any 
other  paper._  If  we  did  not  do  so  we  would 
soon  be  paying  some  of  this  12  and  14  cents 
for  news  print.  As  it  is  now,  we  have  a 
contract  for  10,000  tons  at  4^5  cents  at  the 
mill.  This  year  we  will  use  hut  9.000  tons. 
Thus  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  position  to  help 
some  of  the  smaller  papers.  I  have  already 
done  so  out  of  our  limited  sup|)ly. 

“Some  of  our  papers  are  paying  12  to  IS 
cents  a  pound  for  newsprint.  T  am  getting 
my  paper  for  the  Globe  cheaper  than  any 
ether  paper  in  New  York  City,  because  I  keep 
out  of  the  open  market. 

“We  are  .fighting  tooth  and  nail  to  knock 
the  bottom  out  of  the  spot  market;  if  we  do 
not  succeed  in  this  the  price  will  run  up  to 
18  cents  and  more  a  pound.  We  can  break 
the  price  and  break  the  spot  market  with  the 
help  of  the  smaller  publishers,  and  we  will 
force  the  big  papers  to  co-operate,  and  if 
they  do  not  co-operate  we  will  get  at  them 
through  Washington,  and  if  they  do  not  wish 
to  we  will  force  them  to. 

“There  is  absolutely  no  sense  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  running  over  24  pages  daily 
and  64  pages  Sunday.  More  is  absolutely 
idiocy.” 

Rogers  Reviews  Newsprint  Situation 

Mr.  Rogers  at  the  close  of  his  ad¬ 
dress  was  requested  unanimously  to  give 
a  10-minute  review  of  the  newsprint 
situation  as  he  sees  it.  He  took  the 
floor  at  this  point  and  continued : 

“The  country  newspapers,  consisting  of 
about  12,000.  use  32,000  tons  of  print  paper  in 
a  year.  The  Chicago  Tribune  uses  40,000 
tons  for  their  Sunday  circulation  alone.  They 
u.se  $3’A  per  cent  more  than  it  takes  to  sup¬ 
ply  12,000  country  publishers  in  the  United 
States  yearly.  In  a  recent  issue  they  boasted 
of  the  fact  that  they  exceeded  in  newsprint 
use  the  total  of  that  used  by  all  the  papers 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  three  days. 

“The  New  York  Times  is  another  shining 
example.  They  print  32  pages  a  day,  and 
would  print  more  if  they  were  sure  of  the 
paper.  They  are  paying  now  6,  7  and  8  cents 
a  pound  for  their  newsprint.  They  have  a 
commissioner  now  in  Sweden  trying  to  secure 
them  more.  They  are  going  on  profiteering. 

“I  do  not  believe  in  Government  regulation. 


but  if  it  comes  down  to  the  point  of  annihila¬ 
tion  for  the  smaller  publishers,  1  will  go  out 
for  Government  regulation  strongly.  We  have  . 
the  majority  of  Congress  behind  us  in  the 
behalf  of  the  small-town  papers.”  | 

-At  this  point  of  the  meeting  President 
-Albright  made  the  announcement  of  the 
following  committees:  ' 

Committee  on  Nominations:  Whitcomb  of 
Minnesota,  Isaac  M.  Marshall  of  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Seed  of  Illinois,  Harwood  of  Michigan, 
Kedfield  of  New  York. 

Auditing  Committee:  G.  L.  Caswell,  Chair¬ 
man,  Iowa;  D.  E.  Keene,  Illinois;  E.  S.  Bron¬ 
son,  Oklahoma. 

Newsprint  Committee:  H.  C.  Hotaling  of 
Minnesota,  Willard  E.  Carpenter  of  Illinois, 
Benjamin  S.  Herbert  of  Illinois. 

Credentials  Committee:  H.  C.  Hotaling 
of  Minnesota,  Fred  C.  Kirsh,  South  Dakota; 
Cbas.  W.  Baum,  Pennsylvania. 

Memorial  Committee:  B.  S.  Herbert  of 
Illinois,  James  Faulk  cf  Mississippi,  H.  N. 
Bailey  of  Illinois. 

The  next  address  was  on  “Compulsory 
and  Vocational  Training — Will  it  Help 
the  Print  Shop,”  by  H.  H.  Gross,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Stop  Giving  Away  Space 

Courtland  Smith,  president  of  the 
-American  Press  Association,  gave  an 
exceedingly  interesting  address  on  “Gov¬ 
ernment  Advertising” — an  absolutely 
straight-from-the-shoulder  talk — the  di¬ 
rectness  of  which  brought  a  laugh  from 
more  than  one.  Mr.  Smith  opened  his 
address  with  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  country  publishers  owe  Josephus 
Daniels  more  than  any  other  man  in  the 
country  for  securing  for  them  Govern¬ 
ment  advertising. 

“Publicity  is  illegitimate,  but  advertis¬ 
ing  is  legitimate,”  stated  Mr.  Smith.  “We 
have  got  to  nip  this  in  the  bud.  Leonard 
Wood  is  trying  to  buy  the  Presidential 
nomination — he  is  a  shining  example  of 
this  statement  of  illegitimate  pub¬ 
licity.  Investigation  shows  that  $700,- 
000  was  spent  in  furthering  his  cam¬ 
paign,  and  further  investigation  reveals 
that  but  $3,000  was  spent  for  adver¬ 
tising.  Where  did  the  rest  of  it  go,  to 
dishonest  press-agents,  if  you  desire  to 
know. 

“The  country  editors  have  every  right  in 
the  world  to  ask  the  following  questions  of  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency: 

“  “How  do  you  stand  on  parcel  post? 

“  ‘How  do  you  stand  on  second  class  mail 
rates? 

“  ‘How  do  you  stand  on  the  print  paper  situ¬ 
ation  ? 

“  ‘How  do  you  stand  on  Government  adver- 
tisimt?’ 

“The  trouble  with  the  country  publishers 
is  they  do  not  know  the  value  of  their  space. 
You  do  not  honestly  believe  your  paper  is 
essential  to  this  country.  You  do  not  value 
your  space — none  of  you  know  the  value  of 
your  space.  You  do  not  value  the  white  paper 
you  print  upon.  You  do  not  value  your  edi¬ 
torials — which  I  will  say  are  mostly  very  good. 

“Everyone  of  you  ixiould  be  too  proud  to 
accept  any  press-agent  notices.  What  you  can¬ 
not  originate  in  your  own  office,  you  should 
not  print  in  your  paper. 

“Bear  this  in  mind.  There  are  several  reme¬ 
dies  to  the  present  situation.  One  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  wood  pulp.  You  can  use  all  wood 
in  the  making  of  wood  pulp.  You  will  never 
get  the  wood  pulp  people  to  admit  there  are 
any  possible  substitutes  for  wood  pulp,  but 
there  are.  ,^t  the  pre.sent  rate  of  consumption 
of  wood  in  this  country  there  will  not  be  a 
tree  standing  in  60  years — the  supply  will  be 
gone. 

“The  quickest  remedy  is  by  purchasing,  in 
conjunction  with  us.  either  the  entire  consump¬ 
tion  of  several  mills,  or  the  mills  themselves.” 

Appeal  to  Congress  on  Paper 

-At  the  morning  session  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  resolution  had  been 
passed  and  signed  by  all  the  officers  of 
the  X.  E.  -A.  and  newsprint  committee 
and  wired  to  Speaker  Gillette  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  asking  him  to 
co-operate  in  every  way  with  .Steven  G. 
Porter  of  the  Foreign  -Affairs  Committee 
to  assist  in  getting  to  a  vote  the  Under¬ 
wood  Resolution.  It  is  imperative  and 
absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  the  news¬ 
print  situation  at  as  early  date  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  resolution  was  signed  by 
President  .Albright,  Secretary  George 
Schlosser  as  officers,  and  H.  C.  Hotal¬ 
ing,  Willard  E.  Carpenter  and  B.  S. 
Herbert  for  the  newsprint  committee. 

In  addition  Willard  E.  Carpenter 
wired  to  Speaker  of  the  House  Gillette, 
as  chairman  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
-Association’s  board  of  directors  and  of 


the  1.  D.  P.  A.  newsprint  committee, 
asking  him  for  assistance  with  regard 
to  newsprint. 

George  W.  Marble,  president  of  the 
Mid-West  Publishers,  comprising  eight 
states,  requested  Speaker  Gillette  to  se¬ 
cure  recognition  of  the  Underwood 
Resolution. 

H.  C.  Hotaling  of  Minnesota  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  aided  in  the  states 
of  Iowa,  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota 
between  35  and  50  publishers  who  were 
in  a  hole  for  newsprint. 

H.  U.  Bailey,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Illinois  Press  Association,  composed 
of  800  dailies  and  weeklies  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  has  also  wired  a  resolution 
from  that  body  asking  that  the  Under¬ 
wood  bill  receive  the  assistance  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Gillette. 

At  the  Wednesday  afternoon  session 
there  were  close  to  300  of  the  members 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  present,  including  a 
goodly  showing  of  the  ladies.  At  this 
meeting  a  motion  was  made  and  sec¬ 
onded  that  the  address  of  H.  H.  Gross 
of  Chicago,  given  at  the  morning  meet¬ 
ing,  be  sent  to  publishers  throughout  the 
country. 

Power  of  a  Country  Newspaper 

Richard  D.  Hebb  of  Swift  &  Company 
gave  an  address  on  “Possibilities  of  In¬ 
stitutional  Advertising.” 

James  O’Shaughnessy,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  American  Association  of 
-Advertising  Agents,  gave  a  very  inspir¬ 
ing  address  on  “What  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  Are  Doing  to  Improve  Publishers’ 
Profits.” 

At  this  time  a  notice  was  introduced 
from  the  Waltham  Watch  Company  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  entire  delegation  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  visit  the  works  of  one  of 
the  largest  watch  manufacturing  plants 
of  the  world. 

The  next  speaker  on  the  program  was 
Joe  Mitchell  Chappie  of  Boston,  editor 
of  the  National  Magazine,  and  owner  of 
a  western  newspaper.  Mr.  Chappie 
stated,  in  part:  “The  time  has  arrived 
when  every  community  paper  must 
throw  the  weight  of  all  its  power  and 
influence  on  the  side  of  anything  and 
everything  that  affects  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  whether  health,  education,  or  city 
beautification.  Newspaper  publicity  has 
loosened  and  is  the  vital  force  in  at¬ 
tacking  profiteering.  It  has  linked  to¬ 
gether  farms  and  city  interests  by  se¬ 
curing  business  men  to  help  farmers 
when  the  call  is  made  for  help  in  the 
field  and  awaken  a  response  in  the  call 
to  plant  more  produce,  produce  more,  or 
the  cloud  will  burst.”  Mr.  Chappie’s  ad¬ 
dress  was  on  “Making  the  Newspaper 
a  Community  Power.”  As  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  N.  E.  .A.  Mr. 
Chappie  was  royally  received. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green  of  Washington 
delivered  a  paper  on  “American  Red 
Cross  Appreciation.” 

"The  Value  of  Country  Correspond¬ 
ence  in  Building  Circulation,”  was  the 
topic  of  discussion  of  H.  IT.  Bailey  of 
Princeton,  Ill. 

A  strong  argument  to  show  that  coun¬ 
try  correspondence  is  the  backbone  of 
the  small  newspaper  in  competition  with 
big  city  invaders  was  presented  by  H. 
U.  Bailey,  of  the  Princeton  (Ill.)  Bu¬ 
reau  County  Republican.  In  part  he 
said : 

“What  concerns  us  personally  or  concerns 
our  neighbors  naturally  supersedes  the  remote 
events  involving  persons  and  places  we  have 
never  seen  or  care  but  little  about.  That  is 
whv  we  shall  always  have  local  newspapers. 

“Our  natural  curiosity  to  know  what  our 
neighbor  is  doing  and  thinking  will  keep  them 
alive.  Then  also  there  is  the  element  of 
home  town  pride  and  the  mysterious  influence 
of  printer’s  ink.  The  home  town  spirit  needs 
no  exolanation.  We  have  all  felt  it;  or  rather 
we  all  feel  it.  To  each  of  us,  home  is  the 
ereatest  place  on  earth,  and  our  home  town 
bas  something  that  no  other  place  can  equal. 
We  praise  it,  we  defend  it,  we  are  zealous 

( Continued  on  page  32) 
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The  Republican  National  Convention  is  one  of  America's 
greatest  NEWS  stories. 


The  UNITEID  PRESS  will  cover  it  with  some  of  America's 
greatest  newspaper  men. 


Afternoon  newspaper  publishers  are  tired  of  WASTER 
copy.  They  have  figured  up  the  cost  of  SLACKER  words 
in  terms  of  lost  wire  capacity,  editors'  time,  composition  and 
white  paper  space  and  they  are  through.  They  want 
straight-shooting  stories  that  ring  the  bell— every  time. 

Busy  afternoon  newspaper  readers  _ 

the  FACTS.  They  want  the 
story  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  great 
political  machine  sizzling  hot  from  the 
convention  hall.  They  want  it  tersely  ■ 
told.  i  ^  ’ 
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That  is  why  most  of  America's  great¬ 
est  afternoon  newspapers  use  UNITEID 
PRESS  and  daily  find  UNITED  PRESS 
di^atches  most  closely  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  their  readers  and  the  limits 
of  their  mechanical  and  white  paper 
resources. 
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COMPLETE  UNDERSTANDING  ESSENTIAL 
TO  CLASSIFIED  SUCCESS. 

Then  Want  Ads  Will  Devdop  Until  They  Equal,  in  Service  to 
Reader,  Advertiser  and  Publisher,  Any  Other 
Form  of  Advertising 

By  C.  L.  PERKINS 

Head  of  the  Perkine  Service,  SpecialUts  in  Buildinf 

Arhcle  XXVIII 


The  development  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  in  daily  newspapers  is  an  im¬ 
portant  and  complex  problem.  In  fact, 
a  complete  solution  has  never  been 
worked  out.  Some  publications  have 
developed  efficient  methods  of  handling 
certain  phases  of  the  classified  business, 
but  no  one  can  gpve  any  mystic  formuta 
which,  when  applied,  will  absolutely 
build  want  ads  in  a  newspaper. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  purpose  to  make 
you  realize  more  keenly  the  importance 
of  classified  advertising  to  newspapers 
and  to  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  published — to  make  you  appreciate 
more  fully  the  possibilities  of  papers 
earning  large  profits  from  classified. 

Understand  the  Problem 

In  mathematics  one  of  the  first  re¬ 
quirements  in  working  out  a  problem  is 
an  understanding  of  the  problem.  This 
is  also  true  in  the  Want-ad  business. 
Classified  advertising  will  not  render  its 
fullest  service  to  readers,  advertisers 
and  publishers  until  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  have  a  better  understanding  of  it. 

It  might  l)c  truer  to  state  that  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  will  not  be  developed  to 
any  great  degree  until  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  are  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  appreciate  classified  at  the 
present  time.  Classified  is  capable  of 
great  development  and  this  development 
requires  that  the  power  and  utility  of 
the  Want-ad  be  sold  to  the  public,  and 
the  public  cannot  be  sold  until  news¬ 
paper  executives  are  sold. 

Of  course,  every  reader  of  Editor  & 
PfBLiSHER  realizes  to  some  extent  the 
value  of  classified.  However,  many  do 
not  understand  the  good  it  accomplishes, 
the  greater  good  it  can  accomplish,  and 
the  possibilities  it  has  for  creating 
profits  for  newspapers. 

Recently  I  asked  the  publisher  of  one 
of  the  large  metropolitan  newspapers  if 
his  classified  advertising  was  profitable. 
He  replied.  “I  don’t  know,  and  don’t  see 
why  I  should  find  out.  It  is  something 
we  must  publish,  so  we  keep  classified 
expenses  as  low  as  possible  and  rates 
up  as  far  as  we  can.” 

Not  a  “Necessary  Evil” 

Had  he  looked  at  classified  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  proposition,  as  an  important  part 
of  his  business,  in.stead  of  conidering  it 
a  necessary  evil,  he  would  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  by  slightly  increasing  his 
costs  to  include  some  sound  sales  effort 
and  greatly  increasing  his  rates  to  the 
general  low  average  of  today,  his  classi¬ 
fied  department  would  be  one  of  his 
greatest  profit  producers — not  a  deficit 
creator. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  discussing  with 
a  mem’oer  of  this  audience  a  program 
for  the  meeting  of  classified  managers. 
His  thought  was  that  one  evening’s  two- 
hour  program  would  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  entire  subject  of  classified. 
He  honestly  believed  that  you  could 
profitably  discuss  display  advertising  for 
three  days,  but  that  classified  was  only 
worth  a  couple  of  hours. 

A  prominent  business  manager,  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  advisability  of  a  classified 
advertising  managers’  organization,  said 
that  he  didn’t  know  anything  about 
classified,  but  that  in  his  opinion  there 
was  no  occasion  for  such  an  association, 
since,  as  a  rule,  classified  managers  were 


directly  supervised  by  display  managers. 
He  actually  thought  that  it  was  unnec¬ 
essary  for  classified  managers  to  know 
very  much,  just  so  they  were  good 
office  boys  and  could  keep  the  routine 
of  their  offices  in  order.  -According  to 
his  thought,  it  is  good  business  to  have 
a  second  rate  classified  man  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  first-class  display  man 
who  is  only  indirectly  interested  in 
classified  and  knows  little  about  it. 

Conaidered  Secondary 

Some  display  men,  fine  fellows  and 
highly  competent  in  their  own  field,  re¬ 
mind  me  of  a  Sunday  school  story  I 
heard  recently.  A  teacher  told  her' 
pupils  that  they  were  going  to  study  the 
Hook  of  Ruth.  She  asked  if  anyone 
knew  anything  about  Ruth.  One  young¬ 
ster  held  up  his  hand  and  on  being 
asked  what  he  knew  aliout  Ruth  said, 
“All  I  know  is  that  he  made  29  home 
runs  last  season.” 

These  cases  could  be  multiplied  to 
show  that  classified  generally  receives 
secondary  consideration.  This  is  not 
necessary,  since  you  can  search  your 
own  beliefs  and  discover  that  you  look 
down  upon  classified,  instead  of  consid¬ 
ering  it  of  equal  importance  with  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  This  is  not  a  criticism, 
but  merely  a  statement  of  fact,  since  it 
is  perfectly  natural  that  you  should  have 
more  interest  in  display. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  understand  the 
fundamental  difference  between  classi¬ 
fied  and  display.  A  consideration  of  the 
average  newspaper  reader  will  show 
this  difference.  He  buys  a  paper  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  news.  Having  read  the 


most  important  news  on  the  front  page, 
he  turns  to  the  second  page,  a’nd  while 
reading  the  press  dispatches  there  his 
eyes  are  drawn  by  a  forceful  illustra¬ 
tion,  attention-getting  headline,  or  some 
strong  typography  to  a  display  adver¬ 
tisement.  The  effectiveness  of  practical¬ 
ly  every  display  advertisement  depends 
upon  its  ability  to  secure  the  reader’s 
attention  from  the  news  columns. 

Looking  for  a  Way 

The  average  reader,  having  scanned 
all  the  news  pages  and  those  display  ad¬ 
vertisements  that  caught  his  eye,  reaches 
the  classified  pages.  What  does  he  do? 
One  of  two  things.  If  he  has  no  defi¬ 
nite  or  specific  want  which  he  realizes 
can  be  satisfied  by  reading  Want-ads,  he 
Hastily  turns  by  the  classified  pages 
without  reading  them.  If  he  has  a  want 
which  he  thinks  it  possible  to  satisfy  by 
consulting  Want-ads  he  turns  to  the 
particular  classification  under  which 
people  who  can  satisfy  his  want  adver¬ 
tise.  He  then  reads  practically  every 
advertisement  under  that  classification 
to  determine  which  of  the  advertisers 
can  best  satisfy  his  want. 

In  other  words,  classified  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  create  reader  attention.  It  is, 
as  a  rule,  not  read  by  anyone  who  has 
not  some  specific  interest,  and  those 
readers  consult  only  those  advertise¬ 
ments  that  refer  to  the  thing  in  which 
they  are  interested.  Only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  a  paper’s  readers  consult 
classified  advertisements  on  any  one 
day,  and  those  who  do  read  only  the 
classifications  related  to  their  wants.  Yet 
every  advertisement  under  a  classifica¬ 
tion  has  100  per  cent  reader  interest 
among  those  who  consult  the  classifica¬ 
tion.  Therefore  classified  is  sought  by 
the  reader  because  of  a  market  place 
aspect,  while  display  seeks  readers. 

Another  great  difference  between 
classified  and  display  is  that  display  can 
be  used  by  a  comparatively  few  people, 
while  classified  is  universal  in  its  util¬ 
ity.  Display  managers  can  compile  a 
list  of  all  probable  and  possible  buyers 
of  their  space  and  solicit  them  person¬ 


ally  or  direct  by  mail.  In  classified, 
however,  a  city  directory  is  the  nearest 
approach  of  a  complete  list  of  pros¬ 
pects  and  with  such  a  large  list  individ¬ 
ual  selling  is  impossible.  Classified  to 
be  sold  on  a  firm  foundation  must  be 
sold  to  the  masses. 

Separate  Classified  and  Display 

That  classified  has  not  been  developed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  classified  men,  being 
under  the  influence  of  display  men,  have 
tried  to  sell  classified  in  about  the  same 
way  that  display  is  successfully  sold. 
Their,  greatest  sales  effort  has  been  in 
selling  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
real  estate,  automobile  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  classified  advertisers,  when  they 
should  have  been  creating  reader  inter¬ 
est  and  selling  the  transient  advertiser 
bn  the  power  of  the  Want-ad. 

.\s  an  economic  force  for  good,  the 
Want-ad  is  underestimated.  The  one 
hundred  leading  classified  mediums  of 
the  country  printed,  last  year,  308,488,- 
251  lines  of  Want-ads,  or  about  51,- 
414,708  separate  advertisements.  These 
advertisements  were  divided  into  ap¬ 
proximately  the  following  groups : 

Copy  Want-ads 

Employment  .  .10%  or  15,450,000 

Heal  Estate  .  20%  or  10,275,000 

For  .Sale  . 15%  or  7,725,000 

Automobile  .  12%  or  6,125,000 

Rental  .  10%  or  5,125,000 

Service  .  8%  or  4,100,000 

Public  Notice  .  5%  or  2,600,000 

Think  of  the  good  accomplished 
through  the  Want-ad  pages  of  these  100 
papers  by  their  being  able  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  15,450,0(X)  employers  and  em¬ 
ployes  !  Or  consider  the  reverse — what 
would  have  happened  to  the  business 
world  had  there  been  no  Want-ads  to 
help  solve  the  employment  problem? 

The  accompanying  promotion  adver¬ 
tisement  recently  published  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  gives  an  idea  of  the 
value  of  classified  to  an  employment 
agency : 


JOB  CENSUS  DAY 

r.flWDEX  has  drsiRiiated  Monday, 
Dec.  I,  as  "job  census  day”  in  Illinois, 
when  employers  are  asked  to  list  the 
opportunities  in  their  various  plants  and 
shops,  and  unemployed  ex-service  men 
are  requested  to  register  their  wants. 

Every  day  is  “job  census  day”  in  The 
Daily  News.  Day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  year  after 
year.  The  Daily  News  prints  more  indi¬ 
vidual  "help  wanted”  advertisements  (by 
count)  than  all  other  Chicago  newspapers 
combined. 

In  the  last  ten  years  (beginning  with 
November,  1909)  The  Daily  News  has 
published 

Z,74(,4M  "Help  Wanted”  Advertisements 

If  each  advertisement  called  for  only  one 
person — and  many  of  them  call  for  hun¬ 
dreds — The  Daily  News  would  have  been 
the  medium  for  finding  a  job  for  the 
equivalent  of  every  inhabitant  in  Chicago 
— every  man,  every  woman,  every  boy, 
every  girl,  every  babe,  every  kitchen  girl. 

Each  “help  wanted”  advertisement  in  The 
Daily  News  expresses  a  real  need.  On 
these  pages  today  there  are  hundreds  of 
opportunities  for  ex-service  men.  The 
listings  of  opportunities  in  various  plants, 
shops  and  stores  in  Chicago  are  before 
vour  eyes.  You  have  only  to  grasp 
S'OUR  opportunity. 

There  is  a  job  for  every  man  in_  the 
“want  ad”  pages  of  The  Daily  News. 


Ry  means  of  these  10,275,000  real  es¬ 
tate  advertisements  many  people  were 
enabled  to  become  property  owners,  and 
since  property  owners  are  the  more  sub¬ 
stantial  citizens — never  radicals — these 
advertisements  benefited  thousands  of 
individuals  and  raised  the  standard  of 
our  citizenship. 

Who  can  measure  the  good  and  hap¬ 
piness  resulting  to  buyers  and  sellers 
from  the  7,725.000  advertisements  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale  an  infinite  variety  of  arti¬ 
cles? 

(Continued  on  page  24) 


1919  CLASSIFIED  LINEAGE  OF  100  LEADING 
WANT-AD  MEDIUMS 


1.  Chicago  Tribune  .  8,782,692 

2.  New  York  World  . .  8,862.740 

8,  Detroit  Newi  .  6.667,642 

4.  Pittsburgh  Press  .  6,440,886 

6,  Los  Argotes  Times  .  6.861,744 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  6,579,112 

7.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  5,614,150 

8.  Chicago  Daily  News .  6,417,247 

9.  Seattle  Times  .  5,1(2,874 

10.  Detroit  Free  Press  .  4.7(6,992 

11.  Boston  Globe  .  4,764,241 

12.  Kansas  City  Star  . 4,616,690 

18.  Baltimore  Sun  .  4,596,476 

14.  San  Franciaco  Examiner .  4,861,760 

15.  Akron  Times  .  4,278,764 

16.  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch .  4.222.060 

17.  Washington  Star  .  4,181,276 

18.  Portland  Oregonian  .  4,093.782 

19.  Los  Angeles  Examiner  .  4,008,018 

20.  Newark  News  .  3.989.766 

21.  New  York  Times  .  8.989.266 

22.  Cleveland  Press  .  3,876,886 

23.  New  York  Telegram  .  8,784.975 

24.  St.  Paul  Dispatch  .  3,626,4(8 

25.  Philadelphia  Bulletin  .  3.608,807 

26.  Denver  Post  .  3.478,618 

27.  Kinneapolis  Tribune  .  3,415,811 

28.  San  Francisco  Chronicle . 8.411,058 

29.  Columbus  Dispat<^  .  8.841,820 

80.  Irdianapolis  News  . 3,810,406 

31,  St,  Louin  Globe  Democrat .  3,882,868 

88.  Buffalo  News  .  8,868.866 

88.  Oakland  Tribune  . .  8,199,028 

84.  San  Diego  Dnion  .  8,169,604 

86.  Indianapolis  Star  .  8,071.458 

86.  Omaha  World  Herald  .  8,068.200 

87.  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune.  8,880,682 

88.  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger..,  2,968,818 

39.  Cincinnati  Enquirer .  8,966,968 

40.  Kinneapolis  Journal  .  2,924.222 

41.  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman _  8,908,480 

42.  Brooklyn  Eagle  .  8,(97,709 

48.  Spokane  Spokesman  Review..  8,828,668 

44.  San  Antonio  Express .  8,886.788 

46.  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal..  8,802,864 

46.  New  York  American .  8,778,0(6 

47.  Des  Koines  Register  Tribune.  8.788.192 

48.  Milwaukee  Journal  .  2,570,968 

49.  Houston  Chronicle  . '  8,660.964 

50.  Akron  Beacon  Journal  .  2.580.600 


51.  Cleveland  News  Leader .  2,478,378 

52.  Dallas  News  J .  2,428,698 

63.  Los  Angeles  Herald  .  2,419,914 

54.  Philadelphia  Record  .  8,414,167 

65.  Atlanta  Journal  .  2,871.460 

56.  Wheeling  News  .  2.350,558 

57.  Salt  Lake  Tnbune  .  2,269.696 

58.  Toledo  News  Bee  .  8,239,167 

69.  Baltimore  News  .  2.239,868 

60,  Canton  Repository  .  2,207,208 

61  Louisville  Courier-Journal  ....  8,186.5(3 

68.  Boston  Transcript  .  8,188,661 

68.  Washington  Times  .  8,180.545 

64.  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer  _  2.089,020 

65.  Jacksonville  Times  Union  ....  8,068.040 

66.  New  York  Herald  .  8.015,866 

67.  Oklahoma  City  Times  .  1,995,660 

68.  Houston  Post  .  1,994,440 

69.  Cincinnati  Post  .  1,974,164 

70.  Fresno  Republican  .  1,948.048 

71.  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram....  1,906,366 

72.  Youngstown  Vindicator  .  1.841,076 

73.  Philadelphia  North  American..  1.799,462 

74.  Toledo  Blade  .  1.779.601 

76.  Providence  Journal  .  1,780,736 

76.  Chicago  Herald  Examiner  ...  1.738,706 

77.  Phoenix  Republican  . ;..  1,707,678 

78.  Trenton  Times  .  1,688,760 

79.  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger..  1,676,1(6 

(0,  Akron  Press  .  1.672.388 

(1.  Elixabeth  Journal  .  1.684.660 

82.  Rochester  Herald  .  1,676.350 

83.  Philadelphia  Press  .  1,668,100 

84.  St.  Paul  News  . .  1,642,975 

(5.  Nashville  Banner  .  1,540.700 

86,  Denver  News  .  1,601,688 

87.  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  ....  1,496,862 

((.  New  Orleans  Item  .  1,486,660 

89.  Tacoma  News  Tribune  .  1,4(6.660 

90.  Birmingham  Newa  .  1,478.302 

91.  Bridgeport  Post  .  1,473,869 

98.  Nashville  Tennessean  .  1,446,792 

93.  Topeka  Capital  .  1,355,988 

94.  Albany  Times  Union .  1,844.000 

96.  Boston  Herald  .  1,889,862 

96.  Hartford  Times  .  1.881.082 

97.  Syracuse  Post  Sta-dard  .  1.819,920 

98.  Waterbury  Republican  .  1  817,000 

09.  Oklahoma  City  News  .  1.091.008 

100.  New  York  Tribune .  1.874,848 
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MORE  THAN  39,000  IN  USE 
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MODEL  9  LINOTYPE 

4  Machines  —  8  Different  Faces — 720  Characters  —  4  Different  Body  Sizes 
Faces  from  All  Magazines  May  be  Mixed  in  One  Line 


Buy  your  Model  9  Linotype  equipped  with  two  magazines — if  that 
is  sufficient  for  present  requirements.  As  your  business  grows,  your 
own  operator  can  add  the  third  and  fourth  magazines  right  in  your 
own  composing  room  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

In  Earning  Power,  Quality  of  product,  and  Variety  of  work,  the 
Model  9  is  the  Master  Machine  for  the  newspaper  composing  room. 

**We  have  five  Model  Nines  in  our  Ad  Department.  The  wide  range,  quick 
change,  immediate  availability  of  all  faces,  and  the  mixing  of  matrices  at 
will  without  waiting  for  distribution  are  features  not  possessed  by  other 
models.  Experience  has  proven  that  we  gain  in  speed  and  economy  by  their 
use  for  display  advertising  composition.” 

MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 

James  T.  Garvey,  Foreman 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 


29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  I\.  Y. 
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NEED  UNDERSTANDING 
IN  CLASSIFIED 


(Continued  front  page  22) 

What  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
automobile  industry  if  we  did  not  have 
a  great  market  place  like  the  Want-ad 
pages  where  used  cars  could  be  sold? 
These  6,125,000  automobile  advertise¬ 
ments  were  the  channel  for  creating 
thpusands  of  new  motor  owners,  mak¬ 
ing  old  owners  new  car  prospects.  Haa 
there  been  no  such  market,  production 
would  have  been  limited,  and  your  dis¬ 
play  automobile  lineage  limited. 

Who  can  estimate  how  many  families 
have  been  benefited  by  the  5,125,000 
rental  advertisements  that  appeared  in 
these  classified  columns?  Shelter — one 
of  man’s  four  fundamental  wants — is 
supplied  almost  exclusively  through  the 
Want-ad. 

Therefore,  it  can  be  seen  that  classi¬ 
fied  is  no  small  economic  force  in  this 
country. 

Neither  is  classified,  just  because  it  is' 
made  up  of  three-  and  four-line  adver¬ 
tisements,  small  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  newspaper.  The  public  paid  over 
$40,000,000  to  the  hundred  leading 
classified  mediums  which  printed  308,- 
488,251  lines  of  Want-ads  last  year. 
This  sum  could  have  been  increased  at 
least  $20,000,000  had  the  revenue-pro¬ 
ducing  possibilities  of  this  business  been 
appreciated. 

.^s  shown  by  the  tabulation  herewith, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  was  the  largest 
classified  medium  last  year,  with  8,732,- 
592  lines,  while  the  one-hundredth  paper 
had  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  lines. 
The  average  of  these  hundred  papers 
was  3.084,882  lines.  The  average  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  cities  in  which  these  pai>ers 
are  published  was  400,000.000,  making 
an  average  of  71.220  lines  of  classified 
per  hundred  thousand  population. 

Influence  of  Population 

On  this  list  many  papers  are  sur¬ 
passed  by  publications  in  smaller  cities. 
This  variation  of  the  relaiirn  of  classi¬ 
fied  to  population  is  due  to  differences 
in  education.  In  some  cities  the  people 
have  acquired  the  Want-ad  habit,  in 
others  they  have  not.  It  might  be  added 
that  in  most  cities  where  the  habit  is 
highly  developed  it  is  not  due  to  the 
newspapers  but  to  outside  conditions. 

Some  will,  perhaps,  say  that  their  city 
is  different,  that  their  citizens  differ  in 
character  from  those  of  some  city  which 
produces  a  large  proportionate  volume 
of  classified.  This  is  an  unconscious 
alibi.  A  group  of  100,000  persons  in  any 
city  contains  about  the  same  number  of 
males  and  females,  children  and  adults, 
rich  and  poor,  renters  and  landlords, 
employers  and  employees. 

.\ny  100,000  persons  in  any  city  re¬ 
quire  about  the  same  number  of  meals 
per  day,  the  same  amount  of  shelter, 
clothing,  income,  etc.  Their  wants  are 
about  the  same,  and  any  failure  to  use 
Want-ads  to  satisfy  these  wants  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  education  and  not  to  ariy 
fundamental  difference. 

Every  citizen  is  a  classified  space 
buyer  at  some  time  during  the  course  of 
a  year.  The  following  tabulation  shows 
the  fact  that  in  some  cities  few  people 
buy  Want-ads.  while  in  others  classified 
is  in  much  more  common  use; 


Newspaper 


Akron  Times  . 

Omaha  World  Herald 
Columbus  Dispatch  . . 
Kansas  C  tv  Star  . . . 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  . . . 

Seattle  Times  . . . 

Portland  Oreponian 

Denver  Post  . . . 

Los  AnveVs  'V'mes  . . 
Indianapolis  News  . . . 
Washington  Star  . . .  . 
Pittsburgh  Press  —  •• 
Detroit  News  . 


.XvERAGE  Classified 
Linf.age  Pf.r  Capita 
IN  1919 


22.51 
17.54 
15.18 
15.09 
14.36 
14.14 
13.27 
12.96 
11.86 
11.67 
.  11.32 
10.98 
10.76 


Minneapolis  Tribune  .. 

Newark  News  . 

San  Francisco  Examiner 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Detroit  Free  Press  .... 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

Los  Angeles  Examiner  . 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Buffalo  News  . 

Boston  Globe  . 

Cleveland  Press  . . 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . . 
Chicago  Daily  N  ews .... 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  . . 
New  York  World  . 


9.41 
9.28 
9.26 
8.07 
7.72 
7.72 

7.49 
7.24 
6.88 
6.19 
5.59 

5.49 

3.42 
3.1/ 
2.12 
2.01 
1.45 


This  tabulation  gives  the  per  capita 
use  of  classified  lineage  by  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  certain  cities  in  their  news¬ 
papers.  The  highest  of  these  is  22.45 
and  the  lowest  1.48  lines  per  capita.  The 
average  is  9.30  lines. 

Here  is  another  tabulation  to  show 
that  classified  is  a  business  of  consider¬ 
able  size;  it  gives  the  percentage  which 
the  classified  advertising  lineage  of  a 
number  of  papers  bears  to  the  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  printed : 


.•  Newspaper 

•  New  York  World  . 

’’  San  Francisco  Examiner 

.Boston  Globe  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Chicago  Daily  News  . . . 
Philadelphia  Enquirer  . . 

Los  .\n«les  Times  . 

Seattle  Times  . 

Portland  Oicgonian  .... 

Detroit  Free  Press  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 

Newark  News  . 

Pittsburgh  Press  . 

Ind'anapolis  .Star  . 

Washington  Star  . 


1919  Percentage 
Classified  to 
Total  Advertising 

_  46.8 

_  41.5 

_  39.6 

_  37.4 


34.2 

33.2 
31.4 
31.0 
31.0 

30.1 

29.1 

27.2 

26.2 
22.2 
21.9 


On  the  above  list  the  highest  percent¬ 
age  is  46.8  per  cent,  and  the  lowest  2l.y 
per  cent,  while  the  average  is  32.2  per 
cent.  Those  papers  that  are  below  this 
average,  no  doubt,  give  more  attention 
to  display  advertising  than  to  classified. 

Now,  if  there  is  some  realization  of 
the  importance  of  classified  advertising 
— now,  if  there  is  some  appreciation  of 
the  possibilities  of  service  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  by  Want-ads — now.  if  there  is  a 
desire  to  receive  the  possible  net  profit 
from  this  kind  of  business,  the  question 
arises  as  to  how  to  increase  classified 


lineage  and  earnings. 


Five  Things  That  Must  Be  Done 


Without  attempting  the  impossible — 
the  giving  of  a  formula  for  Want-ad 
building — I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  at 
least  five  things  that  must  be  done ; 

Ist.  Appreciate  classified  and  organize  the 
classified  department  in  accordance  with  this 
appreciation. 

2nd.  Make  the  classihed  pages  easy  to 
read. 

3rd.  Create  reader  interest  and  confi¬ 
dence. 

4th.  Employ  sales  and  promotion  meth¬ 
ods  consistently. 

5th.  Greatly  increase  rates. 

Of  these  essentials,  the  first,  proper 
organization  and  appreciation,  means 
that  your  classified  department  must  be 
made  and  considered  a  twin  brother  to 
the  display  department.  Classified  man¬ 
agers  must  be  given  to  understand  that 
they  are  just  as  important  as  any  other 
department  head.  They  have  been  treat¬ 
ed  as  office  boys  so  long  that  some  of 
them  rate  themselves  as  such.  Those 
classified  managers  who  cannot  appre¬ 
ciate  their  responsibility  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  those  who  understand  classi¬ 
fied — by  those  who  arc  willing  to  use 
all  their  thought  and  energy  in  building 
Want-ads  instead  of  trying  to  get  into 
display  advertising.  In  other  words, 
raise  the  value  of  the  classified  man¬ 


ager  and  his  department  and  then  make 
him  live  up  to  this  new  valuation. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  anyone  how  to 
run  a  newspaper,  but  if  I  owned  one, 
the  classified  manager  would  not  be  un¬ 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  display  man¬ 
ager.  He  would  be  under  the  same  per¬ 
son  as  the  display  manager. 

This  would  be  done,  not  because  the 
display  man  was  incompetent,  but  be¬ 
cause  no  one  can  serve  two  masters.  If 
he  were  interested  enough  in  classified 
to  give  it  the  proper  attention,  display 
would  be  neglected.  Of  course,  the  re¬ 


sult  would  be  that  he  would  neglect 
classified. 

Neither  am  I  going  to  tell  any  dis¬ 
play  manager  what  he  should  do.  If  I 
were  a  display  advertising  manager  with 
a  classified  manager  under  me,  I  would 
have  my  publisher  relieve  me  of  any 
connection  with  classified.  My  reasons 
would  be  entirely  selfish.  I  would  real¬ 
ize  that  I  did  not  have  the  proper  time 
to  give  it — that  it  would  grow  faster  if 
given  the  proper  attention  and  that  the 
faster  it  grew  the  easier  it  would  be  to 
sell  display  advertising,  since  it  is  a 
well  established  fact  that  papers  with  a 
large  volume  of  classified  are  as  a  rule 
better  display  mediums. 

Typography  and  Make-Up 

The  next  question  is  one  of  typog¬ 
raphy  and  makeup.  One  of  the  first 
essentials  of  classified  building  is  results 
to  the  advertiser.  You  can  only  se¬ 
cure  results  by  creating  readers  and 
one  of  the  requirements  for  securing 
readers  is  that  classified  pages  be  easy 
to  read.  They  should  approach  as  near¬ 
ly  as  possible  the  directory  idea.  Type 
sizes  and  faces  should  be  limited  as  far 
as  possible,  composition  should  be  as 
nearly  uniform  as  it  can  be,  advertise¬ 
ments  should  be  arranged  in  a  logical 
order  under  each  heading  and  the  head¬ 
ings  arranged  in  a  logical  and  perma¬ 
nent  sequence. 

The  creation  of  reader  interest  and 
confidence  is  the  biggest  task.  Confi¬ 
dence  can  only  be  created  by  a  strict 


censorship  of  copy.  Although  classified  I 
is  cleaner  today  than  ever  before  there  I 
is  still  much  work  to  be  done  in  this  I 
respect.  , ; 

Promotion  and  salesmanship  are  the 
two  things  that  will  create  reader  in-  I 
terest.  Promotion  will  create  readers  I 
but  you  can  hold  readers  only  by  offer-  I 
ing  them  a  large  variety  of  advertising.  I 
A  bookkeeper  seeking  a  position  natural-  I 
ly  turns  to  a  paper  in  which  a  dozen  ^ 
positions  are  offered  instead  of  to  a  | 
paper  in  which  only  two  positions  are  K; 
advertised.  Therefore,  the  creation  of  |i 
reader  interest  resolves  itself  into  se-  1 
curing  an  assortment  of  advertisements  | 
under  each  classification  and  then  tell-  | 
ing  the  public  that  you  have  them.  I 

Sale*  and  Promotion  1 

The  selection  of  the  proper  sales  and  I 
promotion  methods  is  important.  It  is  f 
impossible  to  say  just  what  these  meth- 
ods  should  be  on  any  given  paper  with-  t 
out  a  study  of  local  conditions.  There  i 
are,  however,  two  fundamentals  of  clas¬ 
sified  salesmanship  and  promotion  which  ' 
must  be  observed.  Both  of  these  fun¬ 
damentals  are  generally  neglected. 

The  first  is  consistency.  Too  many 
papers  try  one  plan  this  week,  another  ; 
next  week,  and  the  third  week  operate  | 
without  any  plan.  | 

The  second  is  that  the  greater  part  of 
all  sales  and  promotion  effort  should  be 
devoted  to  the  transient  advertiser  in¬ 
stead  of  the  professional  space  buyer. 

(Continued  on  page  44)  « 


JOHN  M.  HERTEL 

John  Hertel  has  man¬ 
aged  some  newspapers 
and  edited  others,  but 
for  over  12  years  now,  he 
has  been  associated 
with  me.  He  is  man¬ 
ager  of  my  Detroit  Of¬ 
fice,  but  beyond  that,  he 
is  one  of  my  closest 
friends. 


San  Antonio 
Light 

The  figures  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1920  show 
the  trend  of  advertising  in 
San  Antonio.  The  SAN 
ANTONIO  LIGHT  leads 
its  next  nearest  competitor 
in  local  stores,  local  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  classified. 


LIGHT 

Second 

Paper 

Line* 

Lines 

Local  Stcres . 

835,57* 

*M,M6 

Lrc^l  Autocno- 

biles  . 

I1Z,5M 

118,852 

Claiiified  . 

.582,338 

413,332 

The  LIGHT  receives’  a 
higher  rate  for  its  space 
than  its  next  nearest  com¬ 
petitor.  and  the  fact  that 
the  local  merchants  use 
more  space  at  higher  prices 
best  proves  the  supremacy 
of  the  LIGHT  in  San  .An¬ 
tonio. 
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Vision 


NO  other  publishing  interests  in  the 
world  can  equal  or  approach  in  re¬ 
sources  or  power  the  combined  daily 
Newspapers  of  America. 

No  other  avenues  can  equal  or  approach 
the  combined  daily  Newspapers  as  a 
means  to  secure  instant,  comprehensive, 
up-to-date,  sectional  or  national  author¬ 
itative  market  facts. 

The  daily  Newspapers  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  build  the  greatest  Research 
Organization  in  the  world. 

Correct  application  of  this  opportunity 
would  be  the  greatest  single  contribution 
to  the  development  of  advertising. 

And  the  cost  per  publisher  would  be 
small. 

Publishers — do  you  see  the  vision?  Do 
you  sense  the  obligation? 

E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 

Publishers'  Representatives 

NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITY 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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iContinucd  from  page  18) 

an  exceedingly  vital  one  and  it  is  one  that  1 
am  proud  to  say  the  newspapers  are  answering 
in  the  utmost  detail. 

“Newspaper  reports  of  circulation  as  com- 
|>ared  with  the  reports  of  their  competitors  in 
the  magazine  and  trade  paper  held  are  as  day¬ 
light  into  darkness.  With  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  the  other  publications  are  not  able  or  not 
willing  to  give  the  distribution  of  their  cir¬ 
culation,  while  the  newspapers  can  show  almost 
to  a  copy  where  every  paper  goes. 

“Tb.s  situation  has  become  so  serious  that 
the  Audit  Bureau  is  now  about  to  demand 
more  detailed  figures  from  other  classes  of 
publications.  The  advertiser  is  growing  more 
careful  in  his  study  of  circulation  figures.  He 
is  not  willing  to  buy  a  million  circulation  with¬ 
out  knowing  where  these  million  copies  are 
distributed.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  manufacturers  are  beginning  to 
study  the  country  as  a  series  of  logical  mar¬ 
kets.  They  are  interested  in  buying  circula¬ 
tion  that  covers  their  particular  markets  and 
they  are  not  interested  in  buying  tbe  kind  that 
goes  somewhere  else. 

“The  other  ouestion,  ‘How  did  you  get  it?’, 
is  one  that  1  know  is  exceedingly  interesting 
to  circulation  men.  You  are  responsible  for 
selling  your  newspapers,  and  you  have  vari¬ 
ous  ways  of  doing  so.  1  know  you  sometimes 
discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  news-stand 
circulation  is  as  good  as  home-delivered  circu¬ 
lation,  or  whether  premium  circulation  is  as 
good  as  the  kind  secured  through  the  merit  of 
the  publication  itself. 

“I  think  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss 
the  question  of  whether  papers  sold  on  the 
street  and  the  news-.stands  go  home.  I  think 
we  can  safely  assume  that  a  large  percentage 
of  all  newspapers  do,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
know  that  the  papers  actually  delivered  in 
the  home  make  a  back-bone  of  circulation  that 
cannot  l>e  disputed  by  any  one. 

“.\s  1  have  said  before,  no  two  men  buy 
circulation  for  the  same  reason.  All  men  don’t 
want  the  same  kind  of  circulation.  It  is  not 
possible  to  prepare  an  argument  and  a  set  of 
circulation  figures  to  fit  every  case,  therefore 
the  answer  to  the  question  is.  Give  your  ad¬ 
vertising  men  every  possible  analysis  you.  can 
make  as  to  your  distribution. 

"If  you  do  this  you  have  done  your  part. 
It  is  up  to  the  advertising  solicitor  to  prove 
that  what  you  have  is  what  the  advertiser  needs 
to  buy.’’ 

District  Managers  in  Country 

.Vnswering  the  question :  “Can  the  dis¬ 
trict  manager  plan  for  city  circulation 
promotion  be  successfully  applied  to 
country  circulation?”  .K.  C.  llooly  of 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  and 
Times,  said: 

"My  answer  would  he.  Yes.  This  plan  can 
be  and  has  been  successfully  applied  ^  country 
circulation,  in  fact,  it  is  our  e^erience  that 
it  is  a  most  practicable  and  efficient  system 
of  obtaining  real  an<l  lasting  circulation  results. 

"To  my  mind,  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of 
a  traveling  representative,  taking  it  for  granted, 
of  course,  that  he  is  capable,  is  his  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  territory  he  covers  and  with 
the  people  in  that  territory,  since  this  acquain¬ 
tance  means  that  he  can  act  quickly  and 
uiiderstandingly  in  an  emergency  and  can  ob¬ 
tain,  when  necessary,  the  right  sort  of  an  agent 
to  represent  the  p^er  by  which  he  is  employed. 
If  his  territory  is  restricted,  and  he  is  kept 
in  the  same  territory,  he  has  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  sub¬ 
scribers  and  prospective  subscribers  in  his 
territory. 

"With  this  system  we  have  decreased  trans¬ 
portation  and  other  ex|>enses;  and  since  the 
traveling  reprcsenfiitive  manages  the  canvass¬ 
ing  in  his  territory,  we  know  that  new  sub¬ 
scriptions  obtained  by  canvassers  are  legiti¬ 
mate  Irecause  they  are  verified  by  the  traveling 
representative  who  acts  in  the  capac.ty  of  crew- 
manager  when  necessary. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  average  news- 
jiaper  is  willing  to  allow  sufficient  credit  to  a 
really  capable  traveling  representative,  since  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  newspaper  in  a  certain 
locality  rests  oftentimes  with  the  aliility  of 
the  man  who  is  handling  or  who  is  in  personal 
touch  with  the  territory." 

Better  Executives  Nowadays 

X'iewing  the  field  of  the  circulation 
manager  from  the  stand  of  the  trade 
publicist,  Fenton  Dowling,  business 
manager  of  Euitor  &  Pl  busher,  said : 

“My  judgment  is  that  every  department  of 
a  newspaper  is  managed  by  a  better  executive 
today  than  in  days  when  paper  was  cheap, 
wages  low  and  material  in  general  low-priced 
and  easy  to  obtain.  If  high  prices,  keen  com¬ 
petition  and  strict  accounting  have  done  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  bring  this  result  about,  some¬ 
thing  real  has  been  accomplished. 

“The  circulation  manager  today  measures  up 
to  the  executive  officer  in  any  business  concern, 
and  of  course  he  is  a  specialist  in  his  own 
field.  He  is  first  of  all  intelligent,  and  then 
industi  ious.  There  is  no  room  in  a  newspaper 
office  for  an  idler,  a  non-producer.  The  cir¬ 
culation  man  is  able  to  meet  on  common 
ground  the  heads  of  the  other  departments 
of  his  paper  and  those  of  his  competitors. 

“He  takes  part  in  local  co-operative  plans 
which  are  a  remedy  for  many  paper  wasting 
policies  now  in  vogue.  The  circulator  is 
posted  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  appraise 
the  value  of  the  material  carried  in  his  own 
newspaper  as  against  the  material  ca>-ried  in 
competitive  papers.  He  is  thorough  in  his 
supervision  of  the  records  in  the  accounting 


department,  has  his  band  upon  tbe  distribution 
of  the  product  and  renders  to  the  office  100 
per  cent  distribution  service,  which  is  the  only 
service  nowadays  which  will  satisfy  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager  who  is  striving  hard  to  obtain 
resutls  for  his  clients.  He  is  fighting  down 
all  kinds  of  circulation  which  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  wasteful  methods.  Advertisers 
are  coming  to  know  that  circulation  obtained 
by  premiums  and  contests  is  not  profitable. 

“The  advertiser  spends  his  money  in  a  paper 
which  is  read  by  people  who  consider  it  the 
best  newspaper.  The  circular  aspires  to  a 
knowledge  of  newspaper  features  and  news 
matter  which  will  make  his  paper  of  the  high¬ 
est  possible  usefulness  in  his  community.  The 
right  kind  of  a  circulator  bears  in  mind  that 
waste  and  recklessness  in  the  size  of  issues 
must  be  dropped  like  soiled  and  out-worn  gar¬ 
ments.  The  circulator,  while  he  is  not  expected 
to  be  entirely  competent  to  decide  on  tne  se¬ 
lection  of  features,  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
selection  o^  material  that  will  furnish  to  him 
a  product  that  he  can  sell.  He  must  not  be 
afraid  to  tell  his  publisher  that  ‘the  men  up¬ 
stairs’  must  be  men  of  ideals  and  original 
ideas.  If  there  are  any  second-thinkers  on 
the  .staff,  they  are  out  of  step  with  his  pro¬ 
gressive  ideas  and  they  ought  to  be  eliminated. 

"The  circulator  has  only  one  real  article  to 
sell  and  that  is  news  value;  of  course,  there 
are  other  things  incidental  to  the  news — hu¬ 
mor,  entertainment,  pictures  have  their  place 
— but  they  are  only  incidental  to  the  main 
product,  which  is  news  of  an  informative 
nature.  There  are  still  some  circulators  who 
are  selling  contests  and  premiums,  but  the 
number,  thank  God,  is  growing  small.  Every 
offer  of  a  premium  or  any  other  special  in¬ 
ducement,  is  an  admission  that  your  paper  in 
itself  is  not  worth  the  price.  It  is  the  most 
damaging  admission  that  could  be  made.  Good 
selling  talk  of  the  good  qualities  of  your 
paper  get  you  much  further  and  hold  all  the 
ground  you  gain.” 

Increasing  Evening  Street  Sales 

Speaking  on  methods  of  increasing 
street  sales  of  an  evening  paper,  with 
strong  competition,  in  cities  of  about 
200,000  population,  T.  J.  Kavanaugh, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  News,  said : 

“We  try  all  kinds  of  stunts  to  make  the 
final  edition  exc.ting  with  the  boys.  Pie-eating 
contests  and  games  of  all  kinds  in  the  delivery 
room  are  pulled  off  before  press  time.  At 
one  time  we  furnished  roller  skates  to  our 
corner  lioys,  to  speed  things  up  a  bit,  but  now 
we  cover  with  an  auto  the  more  distant  points. 

big  paper  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  cutt  ng  down  of  street  sales,  unless  you 
watch  the  boys  very  closely.  We  have  boys 
who  cut  their  draw  one-half  at  the  delivery 
room  on  Fridays,  when,  as  you  know,  we  run 
a  very  large  paper,  seldom  less  than  40  pages. 
We  now  follow  the  boys  to  the  corners  on 
Fridays  and  insist  on  them  drawing  enough 
from  our  supidy  to  make  up  their  regular  draw. 

“We  also  find  that  a  good  scare  headline  al¬ 
ways  results  in  a  better  street  sale.  In  our 
final  edition  we  carry  all  the  telegraph  news 
in  box,  as  well  as  the  closing  stock  markets, 
which  we  do  not  get  in  our  earlier  editions. 
The  demand  for  these  late  markets  is  very 
big  among  the  downtown  people.  Lately  we 
have  been  running  as  muen  baseball  news  as 
we  can  get  in  in  our  final  edition. 

“Personally,  I  have  always  found  that  street 
sales  largely  depend  on  the  sort  of  character 
you  have  handling  the  boys.  He  must  be  a 
(|itick-«  itted.  up-to-ilate  young  chap,  one  that 
can  keep  order  among  the  boys,  and  honest  to 
the  cent.  It  might  be  well  to  note  that  today, 
on  account  of  high  cost  of  living,  we  have 
only  very  small  boys  on  the  street,  and  if  the 
demand  kcejis  up.  we  will  have  to  increase 
from  two  to  three  cents,  thereby  interesting  the 
bigger  newsboys  to  stay  in  the  game.” 

Can  Learn  From  Britons 

“What  we  can  learn  from  Rritish 
newspaper  successes,”  was  the  subject 
of  a  siileiidid  paper  read  by  M.  11. 
Hubbs  of  the  St.  Louis  Star,  who  said: 

"English  newspapers,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  not  the  heavy  mass  ours  are.  They  have 
usually  a  fixed  number  of  pages,  with  the 
same  arrangement  day  by  day.  Their  readers 
are  familiar  with  the  make-up  and  don't  need 
to  hunt  for  what  they  want.  They  are  not 
much  expanded  to  take  care  of  advertising. 
The  advertising  is  limited  to  a  given  volume. 
The  advertiser,  as  long  as  he  gets  as  much 
space  as  another,  is  content,  and  pays  a  good 
price  for  the  space.  No  paper  has  more  than 
one  page  devoted  to  features,  usually  called 
the  magazine  page,  devoted  to  wornen. 

“Botn  advertising  and  circulation  show  a 
profit.  I  do  not  know  of  any  business,  except 
the  American  newspaper  business,  in  which  the 
manufactured  product  is  sold  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material.  The  practice  is  un¬ 
sound  and  I  believe  enough  people  can  be 
found  to  pay  a  profitable  price  for  a  newspaper 
to  justify  that  charge. 

‘‘Finally  I  would  point  out  that  English 
newspapers  find  an  immensely  appreciative  buy¬ 
ing  public  for  other  matters  than  sheer  sen¬ 
sationalism,  scandal,  crime  or  parish  politics. 
They  print  short  essays  upon  current  topics  by 
capable  writers.  They  are  accurate,  fair — 
certainly  fearlessly  attack  government  measures 
not  thought  in  public  interest — and  careful  of 
the  character  of  the  news  they  print.  And  it 
pays. 

“At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  society  of 
women  journalists,  Sydney  Park,  editor  of 
John  O’London’s  Weekly,  had  this  to  say. 
Perhans  it  may  interest  you: 

“  ‘The  new  journalism  represented  by  the 
Northcliffe  papers,  introduced  personally  into 
description;  any  idiot  could  do  a  verbatim, 
but  only  a  vital  journalist  could  make  a  re¬ 
port  of  a  meeting  which  while  presenting  es 
sentials,  escaped  dullness  by  giving  atmosphere. 


‘  ‘Lord  Nortbclifle  had  discovered  that  no 
one  read  reports  of  the  old  school,  with  col¬ 
umns  of  verbatim,  but  that  they  would  read 
reports  of  meetings  if  laey  were  vitalized  by 
the  personality  of  the  man  who  did  them  and 
could  establish  a  contact  between  the  audience 
at  the  meeting  and  the  reader  next  morning  at 
his  breakfast  table.  When  personality  is  strong 
it  can  create  a  demand  for  a  particular  form 
of  journalistic  wares.  There  was  tragedy  and 
comedy  in  every  house  and  every  room  in  the 
city  and  the  country,  if  one  had  the  eyes  to 
see  it  and  the  news  sense  to  grasp  it  and  the 
manner  to  express  it.  While  there  was  a 
crowded  market  and  a  great  shortage  of  paper, 
there  was  still  a  great  demand  for  articles 
which  got  at  the  soul  of  their  subjects.’  ” 

Value  of  the  Social  Column 

“Social  columns  are  a  necessary’  pan 
of  a  newspaper.  They  ever  have  been 
and  they  ever  will  be,”  asserted  A.  T. 
Butler,  business  manager  of  the  Wichita 
Beacon.  “They  are  as  essential  as  tbe 
page  of  sports,  the  market  page,  or  the 
want  ads.  A  newspaper  might  live 
without  social  news — in  fact,  some  do — 
but  a  newspaper  can  live  more  com¬ 
fortably  and  with  a  more  normal  con¬ 
stitution  and  circulation  with  this  per¬ 
sonal  touch  between  it  and  the  persons 
who  buy  and  peruse  it  from  day  to  day. 

“The  interest  in  the  social  news  does  not 
stop  with  the  person  whose  name  is  mentioned. 
Friends  of  that  person  take  an  interest  in  the 
mention,  also.  It  cannot  be  said  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  social  item  will  interest  any  ^reat  number 
of  newspaper  readers,  nor  can  this  be  said  of 
many  items  in  other  departments  of  the  paper. 
Country  newspapers  have  found  by  experience 
that  they  must  mention  the  activities  of  their 
readers,  although  those  activities  at  times  are 
trifling. 

“The  ability  of  a  subscriber  to  telephone  a 
note  to  the  society  editor,  with  the  feeling 
that  it  will  be  welcomed,  gives  that  reader  a 
proprietary  feeling  toward  the  newspaper  and 
undoubtedly  has  a  great  influence  toward  keep¬ 
ing  him  on  the  subscription  list  and  making 
him  a  friend  of  the  paper.  The  newspaper  that 
has  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  its  readers 
is  the  most  valuable  to  the  advertiser,  and  in 
order  to  gain  this  confidence  and  good-will, 
there  is  no  better  place  to  start  than  with  the 
social  column,  for  the  majority  of  women  and 
the  ‘younger  set’  are  vitally  interested  in  this 
column  and  if  you  please  them  you  will  make 
a  friend  and  booster.  Then,  you  have  won 
more  than  half  the  battle  in  your  campaign 
for  circulation.” 

Bargain  Day  Price* 

Speaking  in  favor  of  “bargain  days” 
on  newspaper  subscription  prices,  Har¬ 
old  Hough,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  said: 

“The  term  bargain  days  is  merely  a  matter 
of  viewpoint  as  often  seen  through  smoked 
glasses  by  some  publishers.  I  know  of  one 
dignified  old  newspaper  which  loudly  boasts 
th.it  it  never  cuts  the  price,  yet  it  doubles  the 
local  agents’  commission  during  the  period 


competitive  newspapers  conduct  their  bargain 
day  campaim.  'This  commission  is  large 
enough  for  the  agents  to  divide,  if  he  chooses, 
equally  with  the  reader  and  still  make  more 
than  he  would  if  he  send  a  bargain  day  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  bargain  day  newspapers  and 
yet  accept  the  order  almost  as  cheap  on  the 
supposed  cut  proof  rates  as  the  bargain  day 
rates  on  other  papers. 

“It  does  not  take  the  reader  long  to  learn 
that  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  wind 
when  the  agent  begins  to  barter  with  him  on 
the  price,  yet  this  newspaper  which  would 
fumigate  the  entire  plant  if  some  one  should 
mention  the  horrible  words  bargain  day  there¬ 
in,  is  not  receiving  any  more  net  money  for 
its  subscription  by  reason  of  the  high  special 
commision  and  is  creating  a  policy  of  distrust 
among  the  readers. 

"I  venture  the  opinion  that  one  of  these 
days  that  newspaper  will  take  off  the  glasses 
and  will  have  out  in  the  open  a  fixed  bargain 
day  rate  so  as  to  get  away  from  the  splitting, 
dickering  and  distrustful  practice  now  being 
created  m  the  field.  Is  it  not  better  to  give 
the  reader  this  earned  saving  openly  and  cheer¬ 
fully  than  slyly  and  grudgingly?  When  a  thing 
is  imitated  tbe  imitator  must  think  there  is 
merit  in  it, 

“I  believe  that  bargain  day  rates  will  come 
ju^  as  near  keeping  pace  with  the  other 
hi^er  rates  we  are  soii^  to  be  forced  to  make 
as  any  other  method?  Because  we  are  dealing 
with  people  who  like  us  and  people  who  are 
financially  able  to  pay  a  year  in  advance,  and 
have  been  educated  that  way. 

“It  will  take  from  four  to'  five  years  to 
create  a  solid  bargain  day  subscription  list  in 
any  field  available  to  mail  subscribers.  Once 
created  it  will  yield  more  per  capita  to  your 
advertisers,  than  any  other  class,  possibly  ex¬ 
cepting  city  home  readers.  After  all,  it  is  a 
proposition  of  preference  whether  you  wish 
annual  orders  or  short  terms.” 

Office*  Should  Control  Route* 

To  call  a  list  or  aggregation  of  sub¬ 
scribers  large  or  small,  or  any  length 
of  such  units  whose  names  are  not  on 
file  and  sharply  looked  after  at  the  cen¬ 
tral  office,  a  desirable  business  proposi¬ 
tion  is  like  the  monster  giraffe  which  a 
jay-hawking  farmer  saw  at  his  first  cir¬ 
cus — “By  Gosh!  They  ain’t  no  such 
animal,”  was  the  summing  up  by  F.  M. 
Hatch,  South  Bend  Tribune,  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  “The  Desirability  of  Non¬ 
office  Controlled  Routes  for  Papers  of 
About  10,000  Circulation.”  Mr.  Hatch 
said : 

“Taking  the  .\udit  Bureau  of  Circulation’s 
blanks,  the  regular  carriers  of  city  routes  head 
the  list.  It  should  be  the  most  important  part 
of  a  circulation  of  the  size  under  discussion, 
for,  independent  carriers  and  dealers,  street 
.sales  and  other  branches  of  the  circulation  are 
secondary.  The  oiganized  routes  are  or  should 
be  the  backbone  of  the  entire  business.  High 
class  home  delivered  circulation  is  the  slogan. 
The  more  the  publisher  has  of  this  kind  of 
patronage,  the  better  the  newspaper  and  the 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


‘‘.4 nicr:ra‘.t  Largest  and  Best  Setespaper  Industrial  Adt'ertising  Agency/* 


Through  our  “Weekly  Business  Review”  Page,  Spe¬ 
cial  Fiditions  and  other  permanent  Weekly  Pages 
'among  non-regular  .idvcrtisers  we  secure  for  lead¬ 
ing  d.ailie.s  more  than  double  the  combined  business 
of  our  competitors. 


Our  “VN’eckly  Business  Review”  Page  is  now  appearing  in 
forty-three  leading  dailies. 

Our  Intiustrial  Department  of  specially 
trained  solicitors — all  intelligent,  aggressive 
and  thoroughly  dependable — will  increase 
your  advertising  ten  thousand  lines  every 
month  by  adding  a  Weekly  Industrial  Re¬ 
view  page  to  your  newspaper. 

The  page  will  run  on  either  of  your  light 
days.  SATURDAY  or  MONDAY,  will  in¬ 
crease  your  advertising  lineage,  help  your 
circulation  and  aid  the  paper  in  being  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  Business  Man’s  Newspaper  of 
your  city. 

Write  today  for  miniature  copies  of  our  permanent  “Weekly 
Industrial  Review”  Pages  now  running  and  endorsed  by  the 
leading  publishers  throughout  the  country. 

John  B.  Gallagher  Company 

Ninth  Floor  Dexter  Building 
BOSTON 
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NEW  HAVEN’S 

RECOGNIZED  LEADING  NEWSPAPER 

The  New  Haven  Register 

dominates  the  New  Haven  field.  The  average 
paid  circulation,  Daily  and  Sunday  com¬ 
bined,  as  per  Government  statement,  was 

28,334 

leading  its  various  Daily  and  Sunday  competitors  from 
15,000  to  20,000.  Few  cities  can  show  a  record  like  this. 

In  1919  The  Register  printed  5,510,865 
more  lines  of  advertising  than  any  other 
New  Haven  newspaper.  Results  count. 


ADV.  LINE 

RECORD  1919 

Register 

12,581,978 

2nd  Paper 

7,071,113 

3rd  Paper 

5,821,105 

4th  Paper 

4,676,261 

The  Refiister  is  New  Haven’s  Leading 
Classified  Medium.  In  1919,  1,776,252  lines 
of  bona-fide  classified  advertising  were  in¬ 
serted,  207,462  lines  more  than  all  three  com¬ 
petitors  combined. 

There  are  16,853  habitations  —  single 
houses,  two-  and  three-family  houses  and 
apartment  buildings  in  New  Haven. 

Yet  every  evening  the  Register  sells  ap¬ 
proximately  23,000  copies  within  the  city 
limits  alone,  thus  completely  covering  the 
field  without  duplication  and  bringing  imme¬ 
diate  results  at  low  cost  to  the  advertiser. 


92%  of  the  Register’s  Circulation  Within  9  Miles  of  the  City  Hall 
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more  perfect  the  service,  the  more  profitable 
and  desirable  should  be  the  results  accruing 
from  the  business. 

“Newspapers  in  themselves  are  inert,  dead. 
They  have  no  legs.  A  poor  newspaper  well 
circulated  is  more  desirable  than  a  good  news¬ 
paper  poorly  circulated  or  not  pushed  at  all. 
Almost  negligible  is  the  percentage  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  of  today  who  actually  go  and 
get  their  own  newspapers.  Rapidly  expanding 
rural  delivery  is  the  best  proof  of  this  fact. 
If  a  route  is  not  office-controlled,  tbe  carrier 
usually  controls  it.  If  the  carrier  is  bright, 
energetic  and  friendly  to  the  office,  well  and 
good.  But  if  he  is  dull,  especially  if  bis 
route  has  a  labor  element  that  u  not  friendly 
to  his  paper,  a  part  of  his  route  or  the  whole 
of  it  may  be  pulled  over  bodily  by  tbe  oppo¬ 
sition.  If  a  route  is  bandied  independently 
of  the  office,  why,  of  course,  what  is  every¬ 
body’s  business  (who  can  get  it)  is  nobody’s 
business  (in  particular),  it  is  not  office  con¬ 
trolled.” 

Favors  Unlimited  Carrier  Routes 

Exclusive  carriers  and  unlimited  ter¬ 
ritory  for  their  work  were  advocated  by 
J.  J.  Lynch,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  for  the  following  rea¬ 
sons  : 

“I  find  that  more  satisfaction  is  had  by 
having  a  seuarate  carrier,  as  he  makes  better 
delivery  and  can  be  checked  up  and  urged 
for  an  increase,  which  he  invariably  will  make 
rather  than  suffer  the  consequence  of  losing 
his  route. 

li.st  of  papers  canvassed  on  this  subject 
shows  predominance  in  favor  of  exclusive  car¬ 
riers  and  also  shows  that  papers  that  have 
exclusive  carriers  made  a  larger  percentage  of 
gain  on  their  carrier  circulation  than  the 
papers  in  towns  where  the  carriers  handle  all 
papers.  An  excellent  example  of  this  is  the 
circulation  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
which  has,  without  doubt,  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  of  any  weekly  paper  published.  Probably 
more  than  SO  per  cent  of  its  business  is  handled 
by  exclusive  carriers.  The  system  of  prize 
officers  and  the  knowledge  that  these  carrier 
boys  are  working  exclusively  for  it  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  very  successful  gain  to  this  branch 
of  S.  E.  P.  business. 

“From  my  investigation  I  find  that  SO  per 
cent  of  tbe  papers  that  have  exclusive  carriers 
do  not  maintain  definite  territories.  My  eimeri- 
ence  has  been  that  giving  a  carrier  a  definite 
territory  does  not  prove  successful,  as  the  car¬ 
rier  who  has  a  definite  territory  is  not  so  apt 
to  give  good  delivery  or  put  forth  the  effort 
he  would  if  he  had  competition  in  that  terri¬ 
tory.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  ex¬ 
clusive  carriers,  but  not  to  give  them  definite 
territories.  Better  delivery  can  be  secured  and 
larger  gains  made  by  permitting  them  to  com¬ 
pete  with  other  carriers.” 

Newsvending  Machines 

“The  public  is  becoming  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  the  slot  machine  for  many 
small  articles  and  there  seems  no  rea¬ 
son  why  a  newspaper  cannot  be  sold 
through  this  means  the  same  as  chewing 
gum  and  other  such  commodities,”  said 
J.  M.  Annenberg,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  Press.  He  said: 

“An  automatic  machine  is  more  practical 
than  any  of  tbe  ‘serve-self’  boxes.  It  affords 
protection  to  the  newspaper.  There  is  no 
chance  for  the  paper  to  become  wet  or  full  of 
dirt  on  account  of  the  weather  conditions  and 
a  reader  is  always  assured  of  getting  a  clean, 
dry  newspaper,  and  the  best  protection  to  the 
publisher  is  that  a  paper  cannot  be  taken  out 
without  full  payment.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  advertising  connected  with  a  ma- 
machine — and  this,  too,  is  of  some  value. 

“I  don’t  believe  the  machines  will  ever 
t;.ke  the  place  of  newsboys,  but  they  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  certain  amount  of  sales  which  cannot 
lie  had  in  any  other  way.  As  to  whether  the 
automatic  machine  is  more  desirable  for  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening  papers,  is  a  question.  I,  per¬ 
sonally,  believe  that  it  is  more  favorable  for 
a  morning  paper.  The  automatic  machine  can 
be  bandied  in  several  ways.  It  can  be  given 
to  a  carrier  on  a  route  and  allow  him  to  have 
all  the  profits,  or  it  can  be  given  to  a  newsboy 
on  the  corner,  but  this  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
In  many  cases  dealers  are  given  the  machines 
to  place  in  front  of  their  stores,  so  papers  can 
be  on  sale  during  the  hours  before  and  after 
closing. 

“I  believe  the  best  system,  however,  is  for 
the  office  to  control  the  machine.  They  are 
then  in  a  better  position  to  watch  the  sales  in 
order  to  take  care  of  any  losses.  The  most 
serious  problem  of  the  automatic  machine  is 
getting  it  perfected  so  there  will  be  no  trouble 
with  the  mechanism.  When  this  is  done,  I  am 
certain  that  many  newspapers  will  install  ma¬ 
chines  to  have  their  papers  on  sale  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  city  where  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  newsdealers,  newsboys  or  carriers 
to  handle  them.” 

More  Readers  at  Higher  Price 

Demonstrating  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
jdoubt  that  raising  the  price  of  a  news- 
Jiaper  need  not  mean  a  loss  of  circula¬ 
tion  with  proper  management,  M.  W. 
Halmbacher,  director  of  circulation  for 


the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  gave  the  following  statement  of 
the  result  of  recently  increasing  the 
price  of  the  Sunday  edition  of  his  paper 
from  5  to  8  cents  per  copy : 

“Collectively  we  show  a  loss  of  300  in  the 
city,  430  by  country  newsdealers  and  a  gain 
of  807  by  mail.  One  June  1  our  net  gain  in 
Sunday  circulation  totals  77  copies,  compared 
with  that  of  February  1,  the  date  of  the 
increase  in  price  of  Sunday  Oklahoman.” 

Mailing  by  Machine 

Mailing  machines  have  some  ad¬ 
vantages  and  some  disadvantages  over 
old  hand  mailing  methods,  according  to 
John  T.  Toler,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  who  said: 

“The  mailing  machine  gives  the  publisher  a 
certeinW  of  independence.  It  takes  quite  a 
while  for  a  mailer  to  become  proficient  to 
handle  a  Dick  or  Horton  mailer,  and  it  takes 
many  mailers  to  get  out  a  large  publication  on 
time,  whereas  a  machinist  can  soon  learn  to 
operate  one  of  these  machines,  and  in  labor 
troubles  green  help  can  be  secured,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  do  the  wrapping.  In  other  words,  it 
is  possible  for  green  and  inexperienced  help 
to  get  out  a  large  edition  in  a  reasonable 
lenrth  of  time,  whereas  in  case  of  strikes  and 
walkouts  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  if  not 
etnirely  impossible,  to  get  out  a  large  edition 
on  time,  even  if  at  all.  It  is  also  more 
economical. 

“The  machines  installed  in  our  office  have 
been  equal  to  our  expectations,  and  in  many 
instances  far  surpassed  what  we  expected  of 
them.  The  weakest  point  of  the  mailing  ma¬ 
chine  is  that  it  will  not  handle  a  large  Sunday 
paper.  It  is  claimed  that  the  main  issue  can 
be  run  through  the  addressing  machine  and 
the  balance  of  the  various  sections  stuffed  in 
the  main  issue  after  it  is  addressed.  This  pos¬ 
sibly  can  be  done,  but  it  is  believed  that  it 
would  be  so  unsatisfactory  that  none  of  the 
papers  having  the  addressing  or  mailing  ma¬ 
chines,  no  matter  what  make,  have  tried  it  out. 

“We  purchased  tbe  machines  to  handle  the 
tri-weekly  issue.  We  have  not  and  are  not 
now  using  the  machines  for  the  daily.  The 
main  reason  is  that  our  Sunday  mailing  list  is 
over  18,000,  and,  as  already  stated,  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  not  handle  a  large  Sunday  paper. 
However,  in  case  of  a  strike  or  walkout  by 
the  mailers,  everything  is  in  such  condition  in 
the  listing  room  that  our  daily  could  be  han¬ 
dled  with  the  machine  without  very  much  de¬ 
lay,  and  in  extreme  cases  we  would  address 
the  main  section  of  the  Sunday  and  stuff  the 
other  sections  into  it.  We  will  eventually  use 
these  machines  for  the  daily.” 


The  Branch  Office  Method 

The  superiority  of  the  district  office 
system  for  handling  circulation  in  after¬ 
noon  newspapers  was  argued  by  A.  R. 
Michener  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tel¬ 
egraph,  as  follows: 

“The  branch  office  system  not  only  gives 
speedier  delivery,  but  it  brings  your  office  direct 
to  the  subscriber.  Since  your  district  mana¬ 
gers  have  only  a  limited  territory  to  cover,  they 
soon  become  personally  acquainted  with  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  subscribers  and  thus  tie  your 
newspaper  to  the  subscriber  in  a  manner  not 
otherwise  possible.  Service  is  improved  be¬ 
cause  the  Doy  who  delivers  your  paper  also 
must  make  the  collection,  which  means  that  he 
personally  will  receive  the  subscriber’s  com¬ 
plaint  if  a  copy  has  been  missed  or  improp¬ 
erly  delivered.  The  improved  collections  under 
this  svstem  offset  the  increased  expense,  and 
the  additional  peace  of  mind  or  the  promotion 
work  made  possible  through  this  system  would 
make  it  preferable  even  though  the  expense 
were  double. 

“In  reference  to  the  promotion  possibilities 
under  this  system  as  compared  to  the  other 
system,  I  can  only  say  that  a  comparison  would 
be  futile.  None  can  be  made,  because  under 
the  old  system,  where  the  subscriber  is  out  of 
touch  with  the  carrier  and  the  carrier  out  of 
touch  with  the  office,  promotion  work  is  im- 
ossible.  Under  the  district  system  it  has  not 
een  necessary  for  the  Telegr^h  to  conduct  a 
single  door-to-door  canvass  in  Harrisburg,  with 
solicitors,  since  the  plan  has  been  in  full  oper¬ 
ation.  And  this  despite  the  fact  that  for  two 
years  we  were  the  only  two-cent  paper  in  the 
city  and  faced  competition  from  two  one-cent 
dailies,  constantly  canvassing  with  large  forces 
of  solicitors.  And  we  have  constantly  main¬ 
tained  our  circulation  supremacy. 

“In  addition  to  these  superiorities  of  the 
district  office  system,  I  might  mention  a  num¬ 
ber  of  minor  advantages,  such  as  greater  flexi¬ 
bility,  which  permits  more  thorough  distribu¬ 
tion  of  news  of  particular  interest  to  certain 
sections,  late  items  or  special  editions;  econ¬ 
omies  in  paper  and  rope;  less  mileage  for  your 
.automobiles,  due  to  the  centralized  delivery 
points;  elimination  of  accidents  caused  by  de¬ 
livery  from  moving  vehicles;  greater  possibil¬ 
ities  for  boy-welfare  work  through  your  branch 
offices,  thus  attracting  a  better  type  of  car¬ 
rier,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  advantages.” 

Saying  Paper  on  Early  Editions 

“Correspondence  from  our  members 
shows  conclusively  that  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  to  save  print 
paper  by  conserving  on  early  editions,” 
said  Leslie  E.  Neafie,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Detroit  journal,  Toledo 
Blade  and  Newark  Star-Eagle.  “At 


this  time  1  know  of  three  newspapers 
that  are  publishing  only  4  pages  on  their 
noon  edition  for  city  distribution.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  save  print  paper,  we  have  not  gone 
far  enough. 

“There  U  an  obligation  that  every  newspaper 
owes  to  its  community.  That  obligation  is  to 
give  complete  and  prompt  news,  service  and 
entertainment  to  the  people  in  that  community. 
The  problem  is.  How  are  we  going  to  render 
that  service  and  at  the  same  time  render  it 
to  a  larger  number  of  people  and  at  the  same 
time  by  consuming  a  smaller  amount  of  news¬ 
print? 

“In  spite  of  increased  subscription  prices, 
circulations  have  grown.  In  spite  of  greatly 
increased  rates,  advertising  space  has  increased, 
but  yet  we  must  not  consume  more  paper  than 
we  have  in  the  past.  I  believe  that  if  every 
newspaper  in  this  country  does  not  conserve 
newsprint  on  early  editions  and  in  many  other 
ways  now  that  they  will  be  forced  later  on  to 
limit  tjieir  press  ruti  to  a  figure  far  below 
the  demand. 

“The  saving  in  newsprint  that  has  been 
made  by  members  who  are  conserving  on  early 
editions  is  a  tremendous  amount  and  they  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  foresight.” 

No  Space  for  Continued  Story 

The  day  of  the  “Continued  Story”  in 
the  daily  newspaper  has  gone,  in  the 
opinion  of  Robert  J.  Corrigan  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  who  said: 

“In  these  days  of  tight  papers  and  the  scarc¬ 
ity  and  high  cost  of  print  material,  the  neces¬ 
sary  space  for  continued  stories  can  hardly  be 
spared  in  the  daily  issue.  Particularly  is  this 
true  if  the  full  value  of  such  a  feature  is 
to  be  extracted  through  distribution  to  non¬ 
readers  of  heralds  containing  the  opening  por¬ 
tion  of  the  story. 

“The  long,  drawn  out  daily  serial,  to  my 
mind,  creates  antagonism  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  readers,  particularly  if  the  installments 
are  cut  into  small  ‘takes.’  Exceptions  may  be 
nointed  out  in  such  stories  as  Ambassador 
(lerard’s  first  book  on  the  German  ex-War 
Lord’s  actions,  Guy  Empey’s  ‘Over  the  Top,’ 
etc.  However,  I  am  strong  for  a  good  ‘Sun¬ 
day’  continued  story  of  merit  given  in  liberal 
installments.” 

Details  Burden  Circulators 

“The  responsibilities  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  can  be  covered  by  these 
few  words:  ‘To  get  and  hold  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  circulation  at  the  minimum  of 
cost,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 


maximum  oT^rticiency,’ ”  declared  E.  P. 
Hopwood  of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
He  said: 

“Every  paper  has  a  certain  natural  follow-  , 
ing,  but  to  maintain  tbe  maximum  of  circula¬ 
tion  that  extra  business  which  a  circulation 
manager  is  really  paid  his  salary  to  maintain, 
the  circulator  must  see  to  it  that  the  papers 
are  expeditiously  and  correctly  hiwdled  in  the 
mail  room,  promptly  delivered  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  100  per  cent  paid  for. 

‘‘He  should  not  be  loaded  down  with  tbe 
responsibility  of  buying  white  paper,  wrapping 
paper,  twine  or  other  supplies.  That  should 
come  under  the  supervision  of  the  business 
manager.  No  circulation  manager  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  paper  should  load  himself  with  detail; 
then  he  has  a  clear  head  to  manage  the  depart¬ 
ment  as  it  should  be. 

“Many  a  good  paper  today  is  struggling 
along  with  up  to  50  per  cent  less  circulation 
than  it  rightfully  is  entitled  to  by  not  having 
the  circulation  department  adequately  handled] 
partly  on  account  of  the  publisher  or  general 
manager  assuming  responsibilities  that  right¬ 
fully  belong  to  the  circulation  manager.  This 
extra  percentage  of  circulation  these  papers 
co,uld  have  often  turns  them  to  losing  prop¬ 
erties  where  they  ought  to  pay.” 


JULIAN  HEADS  ALABAMA  PRESS 


State  Association  Favors  U.  S.  News¬ 
print  Control  Till  1923 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Frank  N.  Julian, 
of  Sheffield,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Alabama  Press  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  here  on  May  27-29.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  are :  W.  T.  Sheehan,  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  first  vice-president ;  W.  T. 
Hall,  Dothan,  second  vice-president;  F, 
G.  Stevens,  Oneonta,  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  James  H.  Hard,  Birmingham,  sec¬ 
retary;  Powell  Duggar,  Andalusia,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary;  Miss  Frances  Golson, 
Wetumpka,  poetess;  Walter  Miller,  Tus- 
cumbia,  orator;  John  C.  Williams,  his¬ 
torian. 

Federal  control  of  the  newsprint  paper 
output  of  the  country  for  the  next  three 
years  was  urged  in  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  meeting,  copies  of  which  were  sent 
to  Alabama's  representatives  in  Congress. 


Is  Your  Monday  Morning  or 
Saturday  Evening  Paper 
a  Losing  Proposition? 

Is  the  news  schedule  on  these  days  hard  to  maintain? 
Are  there  “great  holes”  to  be  filled  with  time  copy? 
Then,  Mr.  Publisher,  may  we  suggest  that  you  allow  us 
to  place  a  page  ad  on  these  days  for  52  weeks.  A  page 
that  will  make  regular  local  advertisers  out  of,  what  is 
now,  a  line  of  non-advertisers.  We  refer  to  your  leading 
local  manufacturers  and  jobbers.  We  sign  the  contracts 
— we  renew  them.  Impossible,  you  say?  Well,  let  us 
send  you  our  foMer  entitled  “Local  Display  from  a  New 
Source.” 

This  folder  will  show  what  publishers  think  of  Our 
Weekly  Business  Review  Page.  It  will  show  you  how 
pleased  the  advertisers  are  who  appear  on  it  and  you 
will  understand  how  such  a  page  makes  friends  for  your 
newspaper. 

Thomas  W.  Briggs  Co. 

Operating  in  United  States  and  Canada 
Home  Office,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Succestor  to  Jonea-Briggi  Co. 
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Fort  Wayne  Is  a  Typical 
I — Middle  Western  City~~\ 

^  You  can  merchandise  this  high 
wage  community  of  wealthy 
small  towns,  rich  farming  territory 

and  Fort  Wayne  itself  through  a  group  of 
live,  energetic  jobbers  and  up-to-the-minute 
retailers. 

^  They  are  thoroughly  awake  to  the 

value  of  advertising  and  to  the 
prestige  and  money-making  possibilities 
of  handling  advertised  trade  marked  goods. 

^  Let  us  help  you  open  this 

market  if  youWe  not  already  in  or 
increase  your  sales  if  you  are  in. 

The  NEWS  and  SENTINEL 

INEVi^S 

Leads  in  j  CIRCULA  TION 
(ADVERTISING 


Look  Fort  W^ayne  up  in  the  A.  B,  C. 
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Nation’s  Richest  Field 


AND  THE  STRONG  ARM  THAT  Ul 


Go  South,  national  advertisers,  with  your  wares  and  your  advertising.  It  | 
is  the  most  fertile  field  for  you  on  the  globe.  The  South  wants  and 
needs  more  food  products,  more  household  equipment,  automobiles, 
trucks,  accessories,  farm  machinery  and  wearing  apparel  and  has  the  ' 
money  to  pay  for  them. 


Population  Be¬ 
fore  1920  Census 

Per  Cent  U.  S. 
Population 

Native  White 

Negro 

Alabama  . 

2,426,602 

2.2 

56.6 

42. 

Arkansas  . 

1,819,587 

1.7 

70.8 

28. 

Florida  . 

961,569 

0.8 

54.4 

41. 

Georgia  . 

Kentucky  . 

Louisiana  . 

Mississippi  . 

North  Carolina . 

2,975,394 

2,432,001 

1,912,603 

2,026,361 

2,497,668 

2.7 

2.3 

1.8 

1.9 

2.3 

53.4 

86.8 

53.7 
43.2 

67.7 

45. 

11. 

43. 

56. 

31. 

South  Carolina . 

1,678,664 

1.5 

44.4 

55. 

Tennessee  . 

Texas  . 

Virginia  . 

2,337,879 

4,687,136 

2,255,036 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

77.5 

76.1 

66.1 

21. 

17. 

32. 

Oklahoma  . 

2,465,402 

2.1 

84.8 

8. 

Totals  . 

30,475,902 

27.9 

64.3 

33. 

U.  S.  Average . 

74.4 

10. 
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The  strong  sales  arm  of  the  manufacturer  who  comes  into  the  Southern  market,  is  the 
local  daily  newspaper.  With  it  back  of  you,  you  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  its  power 
ful  influence,  prestige  and  cooperation  in  securing  initial  distribution,  but  a  strong  selling  force 
thereafter.  It  is  read  and  believed  in  by  the  Southern  merchant  and  consumer  because  it 
knows  their  bu3ring  habits  and  possesses  more  influence  upon  thought  and  life  of  their  readers 
than  any  other  power  on  earth.  And  it  is  the  most  economical  as  well  as  forceful  medium  for 
the  national  advertiser. 

These  great  Southern  newspapers  cover  the  Southern  market  with  a  circulation  of  more 
than  3  million  real  buyers. 


ALABAMA 
Anniston  Stur 
Biiming-h«in  Aco-Hcrald 
Biimincluan  iJadgtr 
Biimiachun  New. 

GnHsHen  Duly  Thnw-New. 
Moatcamery  Advertiser 
Mobile  Item 
Mobile  Recister 


Palm  Beach  Post 
Pensacola  Journal 
St.  Augustine  Record 
St.  Petersburg  Independent 
Tasnpa  Time. 

Tampa  Tribune 
Daytona  News 


Louisville  Courieri-Joumai 
Louisville  Herald 
Louisville  Times 
Paducah  Evening  Sun 


Winstcm-Salem  Sentinel 
Wilmington  Dispatch 
Wilmington  Star 
Winston-Salem  Journal 


Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Memphis  News-Scimitar 
Nashville  Banner 


ARKANSAS 

Fort  Smith  Times-Record 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat 
Helena,  T^  World 
Jonesboro  Daily  Tribune 


FLORIDA 
Gainesville  Sun 
Jacksonville  Times-Union 
Miami  Herald 
Orlando  Reporter-Star 


GEORGIA 

Augusta  Herald 

Atlanta  Constitution 

Atlanta  Georgian  and  American 

Atlanta  Journal 

Americus  Times-Recorder 

Albany  Herald 

Athens  Herald 

Augusta  Chronicle 

Columbus  Inquirer-Sun 

Columbus  Ledger 

Dublin  Courier-Herald 

Macon  News 

Macon  Telegraph 

Savannah  Morning  News 

Waycross  Jcmmal -Herald 

Moultrie  Obmrver 

Rome  News  '' 


LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge  State  Times 

Lake  Charles  American  Press 

Monroe  News-Star 

New  Orleans  Daily  States 

New  Orleans  Item 

New  Orleans  Tiroes-Picayune 

Alexandria  Town  Talk 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
Muskogee  Times-Democrat 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson  News 
Meridian  Star 
Vicksburg  Post 


KENTUCKY 
Lndngton  Herald 
Lexiagtoa  Leader 


NORTH  CAROUNA 
Asheville  Citizen 
Charlotte  News 
Charlotte  Observer 
Concord  Tribune 
Greensboro  Daily  News 
Hickory  Record 
Kinston  Free  Press 
Rocky  Mount  Telegram 
Raleigh  News  A  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Salistary  Post 


SOUTH  CAROUNA 
Anderson  Daily  Mail 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenwood  Index-Journal 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Greenville  News 
Orangeburg  Times-Democrat 
Rock  Hill  Herald 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal  and  Caro¬ 
lina  Spartan 
Sumpter  Item 
Florence  Times 


TENNESSE 
Chattanooga  News 
Chattanooga  Times 
Clarksville  Leaf-Chronicle 
Jackson  Sun 

Knoxville  Journal  A  Tribune 
Knoxville  Sentinel 


TEXAS 

Beaumont  Enterprise 
Corpus  Christ!  Caller 
Corsicana  Sun 
Dallas  News  A  Journal 
Dallas  Times-Herald 
Gainesville  Register  , 
Galveston  News 
Houston  Chronicle 
Houston  Post 
Paris  News 
San  Antonio  Light 
Temple  Telegram 
Waco  Times-Herald 
Hillsboro  Mirror 
Ranger  Daily  Times 
Wichita  Falls  Record-News 
Wichita  Falls  Times 
El  Paso  Herald 
El  Paso  Times 
Fort  Worth  Record 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


VIRGINIA 
Lynchburg  News 
Petersburg  Progress 
Richmond  News-Leader 
Roanoke  Times 


ai 


National  Advertisers 

LPS  THEM  SELL  THEIR  WARES 

Note  below  her  channels  of  distribution  in  leading  merchandising  lines. 
Write  today  for  free  book — “The  Great  Southern  Market’’ — illustrated 
in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  this  ad.  It  tells  you  all  about  this 
great  fertile  field. 
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WEEKLIES  WANT  SWORN 
CIRCULATION 

{Continued  from  page  20) 

of  its  reputation.  We  lose  no  opportunity  to 
blazen  its  glories  before  the  woria. 

"It  goes  witnout  saying  that  no  newspaper 
can  cover  the  entire  held  of  news  and  give  to 
each  community  that  attention  which  its  people 
feel  it  should  have.  Uur  leading  dailies,  with 
their  wonderful  facilities  for  gathering  infor¬ 
mation,  can  scarcely  scratch  the  surface  and 
must  be  content  to  record  those  great  out¬ 
standing  events  which  have  a  universal  inter¬ 
est  or  signihcance.  It  is  physically  impossible 
for  them  to  reach  out  and  into  tne  highways 
and  byways  of  even  our  own  continent  or  our 
own  state  and  report  those  common,  everyday 
occurrences,  which  compose  the  daily  life  of 
our  people. 

"It  IS  the  striking  things,  the  unusual,  that 
the  editor  is  prone  to  look  upon  as  news. 

“TTiorefore,  in  order  to  satisfy  that  desire  of 
the  masses  fa-  information  about  matters  of 
more  intimate  concern  the  news  service 
must  be  localized,  which  is  the  province  of 
the  local  paper. 

"The  Republican  is  now  printing  over  four¬ 
teen  columns  of  country  correspondence  in 
every  edition  and  would  glady  make  it  four¬ 
teen  more.  We  prize  these  news  letters  so 
highly  from  a  business  point  of  view  that  we 
would  rather  omit  an  important  headed  article 
or  paid  advertisements,  if  pressed  for  room, 
than  to  leave  out  the  letter  from  one  of  our 
rural  correspondents.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
hardly  a  week  passes  but  that  we  leave  out 
one  or  more  advertisements  to  make  room  for 
a  belated  country  letter. 

"We  make  every  effort  possible  to  keep  our 
correspondents  satisfied  and  find  little  trouble 
in  doing  so.  We  have  had  some  correspond¬ 
ents  on  our  list  for  30  years  or  more,  and 
usually  when  a  correspondent  quits  or  moves 
away,  we  have  several  applications  from  that 
locality  from  persons  wanting  to  write  for  the 
paper. 

"We  have  educated  the  people  of  our 
county  to  want  reprcecr.tation  in  the  Re¬ 
publican,  to  have  the  doings  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  locality  written  up  along  with  the 
news  from  other  portions  of  the  county. 

“I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  excep¬ 
tional  in  our  situation  or  environment  that 
would  enable  us  to  achieve  results  not  possible 
in  some  other  place  or  by  some  other  paper. 
We  have  put  our  energies  into  building  up  a 
newspaper  that  delivers  the  news  of  the  county 
as  fully  and  accurately  as  our  resources  will 
rmit  and  the  growth  of  our  circulation  has 
en  gradual  but  steady  and  certain  and  there 
has  never  been  a  time  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
when  each  year  has  not  seen  a  larger  sub¬ 
scription  list  than  the  year  before,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  our  subscription  price  has  al¬ 
ways  been  $2  a  year,  while  most  of  our  com¬ 
petitors  have  been  charging  $1.50  or  less.” 

,\rthur  Green  of  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
•delivered  an  address  on  “Problems  Con¬ 
fronting  the  South-Eastern  printers.” 

O’ShaugbneMy  Azkz  Standard  Siaez 

.\t  this  time  a  motion  was  made  and 
seconded  that  the  question  be  gone  into 
thoroughly  of  adopting  Mr.  CyShaugh- 
nessy’s  suggestion  of  making  all  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  the  country  uniform  in  size  as 
near  as  possible  to  aid  the  advertising 
agencies  and  incidentally  turn  more  busi¬ 
ness  over  to  the  country  newspapers. 

John  J.  Martin,  president  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  Trust  Company,  was  introduced 
by  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie,  and  gave  a  few 
words  of  welcome  from  the  business 
men  of  the  Hub  to  the  N.  E.  A.  dele¬ 
gates. 

At  the  evening  banquet  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Boston  City  Club, 
tendered  by  the  Boston  publishers,  Rob¬ 
ert  Lincoln  O’Brien  was  toastmaster. 
The  main  address  of  the  evening  was 
given  by  Hon.  John  R.  Rathom,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal,  as  Josephus  Daniels, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  could  not  at¬ 
tend.  Mr.  Rathom’s  topic  was  “Who 
Are  the  Real  Bolshevists?"  He  brought 
the  visitors  to  their  feet  when  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  real  bolshevists  were 
those  assembled,  in  that  they  were  re¬ 
sponsible  almost  directly  for  the  men 
who  were  represented  in  Congress  and 
in  governmental  positions. 

Rathom  Attacks  Bolshevism 

Mr.  Rathom  urged  drastic  action  to 
end  the  preachings  and  activities  of  those 
who  urge  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  He  attacked  especially  social¬ 
ism  and  the  Non-Partisan  League.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Rathom  said  the 
United  States  Government  itself  is 
greatly  to  blame  for  the  spread  of  un¬ 
rest  in  this  country  in  neglecting  to  give 
proper  care  and  education  to  the  immi¬ 


grant  who  comes  here,  ignorant  of  our 
language  and  customs,  and  is  allowed  to 
fall  into  the  company  of  troublemakers 
because  no  one  else  will  bother  with 
him.  He  urged  the  editors  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  kill  bolshevism  and  at 
the  same  time  to  bend  all  efforts  to  im¬ 
proving  conditions  of  the  immigrant. 
Mr.  Rathom  said  in  part; 

“Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  char¬ 
acter  and  teachings  of  socialism.  I  will  guar- 
aiiiee  to  prove  to  any  fairminded  man  in  one 
hour,  from  the  lips  and  books  of  all  the 
socialist  leaders  of  the  last  two  generations, 
that  this  particular  faith,  of  which  the  Non- 
Partisan  League  is  but  an  excrescence,  is 
founded  in  dishonor,  cannot  succeed  without 
the  destruction  of  the  home,  and  points  itg 
filthy  dagger  directly  at  the  heart  of  every¬ 
thing  loyal  Americans  should  bold  dear. 

“A  great  many  good  people  in  the  present 
condition  of  social  unrest  feel  that  we  must 

firotect  so-called  freedom  of  speech  to  the 
imit,  and  that  unless  and  until  agitators  ad¬ 
vocate  what  is  known  as  direct  action,  they 
should  be  left  severely  alone.  This  form  of 
reasoning  1  cannot  understand.  Why  should 
we  wait  till  the  moment  when  direct  action 
is  brought  about  and  fail  to  stop  the  mouths 
of  those  who  by  their  teachings  on  half-baked 
minds  are  breeding  the  germs  of  national 
disaster. 

“No  government  is  perfect.  Changes  are 
vitally  necessary  to  correct  past  mistakes  by 
the  light  of  experience  and  increasing  wisdom. 
But  incomplete  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  this 
overnment  of  ours  is  the  best  that  has  yet 
een  devised  by  human  brains. 

“Are  we  to  stand  idly  by,  with  folded  hands 
and  see  the  torch  of  progress  and  advance¬ 
ment,  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  the  real 
brotherhood  of  man,  based  on  self-respect  and 
mutual  respect,  our  flag,  our  laws,  our  human 
sympathy,  and  our  increasing  passion  for  or¬ 
derly  methods  of  self  government,  all  these 
things  shattered  and  smashed  into  the  dirt  of 
oblivion,  because  we  have  not  the  common 
courage  to  stand  in  the  way  of  these  crazy 
fanatics  and  block  their  path  to  destruction. 

“Our  chief  danger  springs  from  within  and 
not  from  without.  The  indictment  lies  most 
heavily  upon  all  of  us  for  allowing  to  pro¬ 
ceed  unchecked  the  infamous  doctrines  which 
now  flood  many  of  our  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  from  which  men  of  the  type  of 
Townley  and  those  associated  with  him  draw 
their  chief  inspiration. 

“Let  us  compel,  by  state  and  national  laws, 
the  destruction  of  all  who  preach  against  our 
inherited  liberties.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  every 
teacher  of  boishevist  or  socialistic  tendencies 
is  forced  out  of  a  position  where  be  can 
stamp  his  beliefs  on  half  trained  minds.  Let 
us  make  every  schoolhouse,  from  the  most 
remote  country  districts  to  our  great  cities  a 
temple  of  patriotism. 

“At  the  same  time,  we,  ourselves,  place 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  alien  population 
which  finally  result  in  biinglng  large  numbers 
of  them  to  a  condition  from  which  criminality 
may  easily  spring.  Let  us  be  fair  to  the 
immigrant  ana  try  to  understand  a  little,  just 
a  little,  of  his  problems  and  of  the  obstacles 
we  ourselves  place  in  the  way  of  his  under¬ 
standing  of  us. 

“Has  a  friendly  and  kindly  government  as¬ 
sisted  these  people  to  help  themselves? 

“Has  it  seen  that  they  have  been  directed 
out  into  the  wonderful  productive  lands  that 
await  development? 

“Has  it  done  anything  at  all  except  in  a 
few  minor  and  pathetic  ways  to  hold  out  a 
real  hand  of  helpfulness  to  people  who  come 
as  little  children  among  us? 

“Where  then  shall  we  look  for  the  answer? 
“Within  the  soul  and  conscience  of  every 
man  who  loves  and  wants  to  save  his  country 
Without  the  introspective  analysis  of  one’s 
own  conscience  everything  else  is  futile.  Re¬ 
form  must  come  from  within,  I  mean  within 
every  individual  being.  ’The  moment  we  real¬ 
ize  that  our  dutv  lies  in  the  direction  of 
brotherhood,  the  helping  hand  to  every  un¬ 
fortunate,  the  cleaning  up  of  slum  conditipns, 
the  removal  of  any  inequalities,  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  keep  the  body  and  the  conscience  clean 
and  free,  we  have  solved  this  problem  for  all 
time  to  come." 

Mr.  Rathom  was  followed  by  Joe 
Mitchell  Chappie,  who  kept  his  auditors 
laughing  from  start  to  finish  with  an 
account  of  his  adventures  on  the  other 
side  “when  I  went  over  to  sign  the 
armistice.” 

L.  C.  Stoneman  of  Miami  was  the  next 
speaker,  followed  by  P.  I.  Finley  of  the 
Stack  Advertising  Agency  of  Chicago. 

The  banquet  was  attended  by  close 
lo  -too  guests,  the  vast  majority  N.  E.  A. 
delegates. 


Washington  Off  for  Conventions 

W.ssnixGTON,  D.  C. — The  exodus  of 
Washington  correspondents  to  Chicago 
began  this  week.  A  few  Washington 
newspaper  men  went  to  the  Windy  City 
on  Saturday,  but  the  main  delegation 
left  on  a  train  to  which  two  special 
Pullmans  had  been  attached  Friday 
night. 
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CANADIAN  WEEKLIES  IN 
FIRST  MEETING 

Three  Hundredl  Assembled  in  Toronto 
— Postal  and  Paper  Committees 
Report — Wsmt  Place  on  PreM 
Conference  Committee 

(By  Ttleeraph  to  Eoiroz  &  Pubusbek) 
Toronto,  June  3. — Canada’s  weekly 
newspaper  publishers  are  elated  over 
the  success  attending  the  first  annual 
convention  of  their  association,  which 
opened  here  this  morning.  Members 
are  present  from  every  province  of  Do¬ 
minion.  Including  ladies,  the  registra¬ 
tion  exceeds  300,  quite  as  good  a  show¬ 
ing  as  made  by  dailies,  weeklies  and 
trade  and  class  publications  combined 
in  the  old  organization. 

Today’s  program  was  carried  through 
almost  to  the  letter,  including  a  recep¬ 
tion  this  afternoon  to  the  ladies  by  the 
Toronto  Women’s  Press  Club.  Steady 
interest  was  evinced  in  all  proceedings. 
The  morning  session  was  featured  by 
President  Calnan’s  address  and  reports 
of  the  directors,  manager  and  commit¬ 
tees.  Mr.  Calnan  gave  an  interesting 
review  of  the  evolution  of  the  Canadian 
Press  Association  from  its  early  days, 
showing  that  the  formation  of  the 
Weekly  Newspapers  Association  was  a 
natural  outcome.  He  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  every  weekly  newspaper  should 
have  an  editorial  page  and  endeavor  by 
wise,  moderate,  and  careful  counsels  to 


bring  about  the  return  to  safe  and  nor¬ 
mal  conditions. 

Manager  E.  Roy  Sayles  annotmeed 
that  the  membership  was  now  342  with 
all  departments  in  a  flourishing  state. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  committee 
reports  centered  in  those  of  the  postal 
and  paper  committees.  The  former 
traced  the  action  taken  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  connection  with  amendments  to 
the  Postal  Act.  It  was  at  first  thought 
that  the  forty-mile  free  zone  privilege 
would  not  be  interfered  with,  but  it  later 
developed  that  this  would  be  limited  to 
papers  with  circulations  of  1,000  and 
under  and  in  towns  with  a  population 
of  5,000  or  less.  The  committee  last 
night  wired  the  Canadian  postmaster 
general,  asking  that  the  free  zone  be 
allowed  all  weeklies  in  places  of  10,000 
or  less  and  to  semi-weeklies  in  places 
15,000  and  less. 

The  paper  committee’s  report  told  of 
steps  taken  to  maintain  a  supply  of  flat 
news  and  progress  in  the  movement  to 
secure  standardization  of  sizes  of  sheets. 
Relations  with  manufacturers  were  de¬ 
clared  to  be  amicable.  Some  difference 
of  opinion  developed  over  the  action  of 
the  association  in  connection  with  the 
Imperial  Press  Conference.  All  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Press  Conference  committee 
are  daily  men  and  the  weekly  publishers 
think  they  have  been  slighted  and  sev¬ 
eral  are  in  favor  of  taking  no  part  in 
the  proceedings.  President  Calnan  coun¬ 
selled  delay  in  coming  to  a  decision  and 
postponed  discussion  until  later. 


Note  the  spider  web  of  interurban  lines  centering  in  Indianapolis,. 
Tear  out  tnis  page  and  show  it  to  the  sales  manager  of  your  com- 
He  may  not  have  realized  what  an  easy  market  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Radius  is  to  work.  His  salesmen  can  stoy  in  Indianapolis  and 
work  in  and  out  on  the  lines.  This  map  only  indicates  the  thirteen 
interurban  and  seventeen  railroad  divisions  centering  in  Indianapolis. 

Show  him  the  A.  B.  C.  statement  of  The  News.  You  will  then  realize 
the  wonderful  sales  opportunity  there  is  for  your  product  in 
the  Indianapolis  Radius  if  supported  by  adrertising  in 
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NEW  HOME  OF  THE  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 


LEADERSHIP 

Since  its  inception  48  years  ago  THE  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  domi¬ 
nating  and  influential  newspaper  in  Northern  Indiana.  During  all  these  years  and  at  present 
its  leadership  has  never  been  questioned,  standing  as  the  newspaper  of  progress,  influence, 
power  and  confidence  and  the  advertising  medium  par  excellence  in  the  South  Bend  territory. 

THE  TRIBUNE  is  the  oldest,  best  known,  most  widely  read  daily  in  its  field,  carrying 
news,  advertising  and  circulation  far  in  excess  of  its  nearest  competitors. 

THE  TRIBUNE  has  always  carried  more  national  display  copy  than  both  of  its  South 
Bend  competitors  combined.  The  figures  below  for  May  illustrate  the  position  that  it  holds 
among  national  advertisers. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

May,  1919  '  May,  1920 

Tribune  -  -  - 130,172  lines  151,844  lines 

2nd  Paper  ...  -  69,174  ”  •  65,884  ” 

3rd  Paper  -  -  -  -  66,386  ”  64,372  ” 

The  Only  Newspaper  Published  in  South  Bend  Holding 
Membership  in  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

^outh  ^ribunr 

MEMBER  A.  N.  P.  A.,  A.  B.  C.,  A.  A.  C.  OF  W.,  AND  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

All  National  Advertising  and  Foreign  Business  Handled  Direct  by 
Home  Office;  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Elmer  Crockett,  Pres. 


C.  E.  Crockett,  Sec.-Treas. 


F.  A.  Miller,  Vice-Pres.  and  Editor 
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DODGE  WILL  CONTRACT 
WITH  LEAGUE  IN  1921 


Promiaes  Co-openttion  Buying  Troup* 
That  I.  P.  Co.  Will  Supply  It*  QuoU 
of  Tonnage  and  Say*  Others 
Will  Probably  Follow 


A  joint  meeting  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  various  publishers’  news¬ 
print  leagues  was  held  all  day  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  on  May 
29th.  The  organizations  that  were  rep¬ 
resented  were  the  United  States  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Newsprint  Conservative  League. 
Mid-West  Newsprint  League,  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  and  the  Mich¬ 
igan  League  of  Home  Dailies. 

The  important  development  of  the 
meeting  was  the  statement  by  Philip  T. 
Dodge,  president  of  the  International 
Paper  Company,  that  his  company  was 
prepared  to  make  contracts  for  1921  with 
the  small  dailies  now  at  the  mercy  of 
the  spot  newsprint  market,  on  the  same 
basis  with  its  old  customers,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  other  manufacturers  would 
do  the  same. 

Dodge  and  Kellogg  Speak 

Mr.  Dodge  was  invited  to  be  present 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
print  Service  Bureau,  which  gathers 
statistics  of  interest  to  the  newsprint 
manufacturers.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary 
of  the  bureau,  was  also  present.  Both 
addressed  the  meeting  informally  and 
answered  questions. 

The  publishers’  proposition  to  the 
manufacturers  was  that  Mr.  Dodge,  as 
chairman  of  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau,  call  the  manufacturers  together 
and  locate  the  uncontracted  tonnage  of 
both  the  American  and  Canadian  mar¬ 
kets  and  see  on  what  terms  it  could  be 
contracted  for  to  supply  the  small 
dailies  which  are  in  trouble.  The  size 
of  the  problem  was  stated  to  Mr.  Dodge 
as  follows; 

East  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  United  States  Association, 
138  papers  without  contracts;  members 
of  the  Inland  dailies,  75  papers  without 
contracts;  Michigan  League  of  Home 
Dailies,  19  papers  without  contracts ; 
Egypt  Daily  League,  composed  of  small 
newspapers  in  southern  Illinois,  south  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  17 
papers  without  contracts. 

West  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  10  states 
covered  by  the  Mid-West  Newsprint 
League,  a  final  total  of  probably  400 
small  dailies  without  contracts. 

1920  Figure*  Incomplete 

Some  of  the  above  papers  have  con¬ 
tracts  or  promises  of  paper  for  a  part 
of  their  1920  supply,  but  even  these  are 
on  the  market  for  a  substantial  per¬ 
centage  of  their  needs  and  the  majority 
of  them  are  wholly  without  protection. 
The  figures  as  to  exact  annual  consump¬ 
tion  and  the  exact  requirements  for  the 
remainder  of  1920  are  being  compiled 
and  the  indications  to  date  are  that  the 
total  annual  consumption  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  700  newspapers  is  not  less  than 
35,000  tons  per  annum  and  not  more  than 
48,000  tons  per  annum.  The  latter  figure 
is  about  2  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
North  American  production  for  1920, 
allowing  100,000  to  150,000  tons  for  the 
high  cost  “converted”  mills. 

It  is  conceded  of  course  that  the 
“converted”  mill  is  a  marginal  mill, 
that  generally  it  has  to  buy  its  pulp  at 
the  present  high  cost  of  $100  a  ton  and 
that  consequently  it  cannot  sell  news¬ 
print  at  much  below  10  cents  a  pound 
and  stay  on  the  market.  It  is  important 
that  these  mills  shall  be  kept  on  the 
market  in  order  that  that  portion  of  the 
present  supply  which  they  manufacture 


shall  not  be  lost  to  the  newspapers. 
The  small  publishers,  however,  are  un¬ 
able  to  pay  the  price  that  must  be 
charged  by  these  marginal  mills  and 
live. 

Consequently,  the  proposition  of  the 
newsprint  leagues  to  Mr.  Dodge  was 
that  the  contracts  should  be  made  with 
regular  newsprint  mills  that  have  some 
uncontracted  tonnage  which  is  going  to 
the  spot-market.  A  list  of  5  mills  which 
are  actually  selling  38,500  tons  per 
annum  at  spot  prices  was  quoted  to  him 
and  he  was  asked  to  locate  additional 
tonnage  from  regular  newsprint  mills 
and  use  his  influence  as  chairman  of  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau  to  get  it 
under  contracts. 

Fear  Sherman  Law 

This  Mr.  Dodge  flatly  refused  to  do, 
saying  that  the  manufacturers  could  not 
get  together  to  discuss  contracts  and 
prices  without  being  in  danger  under 
the  Sherman  Law.  Even  though  they 
met  or  co-operated  at  the  request  of  the 
small  consumers  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  price  to  the  small  consumer, 
they  could  not  afford  to  take  the  risk 
of  conflicting  with  the  law.  He  stated 
that  he  could  act  in  this  matter  only 
as  president  of  the  International  Paper 
Company. 

“You  will  realize,”  he  said,  “that  the 
International  Paper  Company  has  its 
production  for  the  remainder  of  1920 
fully  contracted  and  that  even  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  cancel  these  contracts. 
If  the  Government  should  undertake ‘to 
annul  them  and  compel  us  to  deliver 
a  portion  of  the  paper  to  you,  we  w'ould 
still  be  liable  to  our  present  customers 
for  their  contract  requirements.  There¬ 
fore  we  have  no  paper  which  we  can 
supply  to  you  during  the  remainder  of 
1920. 

“This  is  what  we  will  do,  however. 
If  you  will  organize  a  group  of  pub¬ 
lishers  for  the  purpose  of  joint  buying 
along  the  plan  which  you  are  discussing, 
and  list  your  requirements  with  the 
International  Paper  Company  for  1921, 
we  will  give  you  consideration  in  allot¬ 
ting  our  1921  tonnage,  on  the  same  basis 
as  our  present  customers  as  far  as  our 
tonnage  will  go.  Understand  that  we 
cannot  make  contracts  for  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  the  700  newspapers,  but  we 
will  take  on  our  quota  for  1921,  and, 
I  think  that  other  manufacturers  will 
be  willing  to  do  the  same.” 

A  Step  Toward  Settlement 

The  executive  committees  were  much 
pleased  at  this  .statement  of  Mr.  Dodge, 
and  agreed  that  it  was  a  long  step  to¬ 
ward  settling  the  situation. 

“It  amounts  to  a  declaration  of  a  new 
trade  policy,”  .said  William  J.  Pape,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Waterbury'  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  and  president  of  the  United  States 
Newsprint  League,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  meeting  of  the  joint  executive 
committees. 

“Mr.  Dodge  of  course  is  speaking  only 
for  his  own  company,  but  it  is  a  reason¬ 
able  hope  that  the  policy  which  he 
announced  for  the  International  Paper 
Company  for  1921  will  have  great  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  selling  policy  of  other  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  newsprint  leagues  will  now 
work  to  get  similar  pledges  from  all  the 
other  mills,  both  Canadian  and  .Amer¬ 
ican,  large  and  small.  This  will  have 
the  effect  of  making  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  situation  for  next  year, 
and  is  exactly  what  the  newsprint 
leagues  have  been  contending  for.  Our 
platform  has  been,  and  is,  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  one  of  fair  distribution  of  the 
paper  which  was  being  sold  at  contract 
prices,  that  the  incidence  of  the  spot 
market  was  demoralizing  and  unfair 
because  it  fell  mainly  upon  a  group  of 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 


ROGERS  PREDICTS  ACT 
BY  GOVERNMENT 


Little  Publuher*  Will  Force  It  in  Des¬ 
peration,  He  Say*,  After  Sounding 
Sentiment  in  Newsprint 
Trouble  Center* 


“Unless  the  great  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  which  print  daily  newspapers 
larger  than  24  pages,  Sunday  newspapers 
larger  than,  say,  60  pages,  clean  house 
voluntarily,  they  will  be  regulated  by 
Congressional  action,”  said  Jason 
Rogers,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Globe,  just  returned  from  three  gather¬ 
ings  of  the  smaller  newspapers  of  the 
country — at  Washington,  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City. 

“The  small  city  newspapers  do  not 
want  governmental  regulation  any  more 
than  the  rest  of  us,  but  in  the  absence 
of  co-operation  from  the  big  wasters  it 
is  do  or  die  with  them,  and  they  can 
swing  enough  votes  to  swamp  the  big 
city  newspapers,”  continued  Mr.  Rogers. 

“When  we  realize  that  98  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  published  in  42  cities  constitute  74  per 
cent  of  the  total  Sunday  circulation  of  the 
country,  and  that  they  sell  43  per  cent  in  ter¬ 
ritory  fifty  miles  beyond  their  cities  of  publi¬ 
cation,  it  will  be  seen  that  th^  can  be  reached 
through  postal  regulations.  These  98  Sunday 
newspapers  average  120,236  circulation  per 
issue,  as  against  an  average  of  7,905  per  issue 
for  each  of  the  other  408  Sunday  newspapers. 
Congress  has  the  figures  in  detail  as  furnished 
by  me  and  can  now  act  in  the  light  of  facts. 

Incline  to  Collective  Purcha*ing 

“.At  the  Washington  meeting  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  what  could  be  done  regarding 
collective  purchasing  and  collective  production 
tc  insure  supply  for  the  down-and-outers,  and 
to  seek  to  co  operate  with  the  Inland  and  the 
Southwestern  groups.  The  Inland  Press  As- 
TOciation  inclines  rather  to  collective  purchas¬ 
ing  and  the  distribution  of  tonnage  contributed 
by  those  having  contracts  for  supply. 

“In  Kansas  City,  the  group  was  more  mili¬ 
tant  and  ready  to  fight  their  way  through  to 
something  definite.  The  resolutions  adopted 
and  the  determination  which  I  know  is  back 
of  them  will  hearten  those  further  East  and 
produce  action.” 

“After  consulting  scores  of  publishers.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  the  present  absurdly 
high  spot  market  price  is  largely  produced 
through  panic  among  publishei:?  to  get  their 
hands  upon  reserve  supplies  beyond  all  neces¬ 
sity. 

“I  believe  the  solution  lies  along  these  lines: 

“1.  Modified  use  to  1919  basis  by  those 


having  contracts  or  owning  their  own 
mills. 

“2.  The  pooling  of  all  excess  tonnage 
of  those  with  contracts  or  owning  their 
own  mflls  with  that  of  those  with  supply 
exceeding  60  days. 

“3.  Collective  buying  direct  from  mills 
by  the  smaller  newspapers. 

“4.  The  keeping  out  of  the  spot  market 
by  foolish,  weak-kneed  or  selfish  (mblishers. 

“5.  Joint  ownership  by  publishers  in 
mills  to  be  picked  up  for  ready  cash. 

“6.  Limitation  regarding  the  size  of  any 
ad.  in  the  issue  to  half  a  page. 

“7.  Increasing  advertising  rates  SO  to 
100  per  cent. 

Central  Re*erve  Station* 

“By  establishing  central  reserve  stations  x 
New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Atlanta 
Denver  and  Sacramento,  at  which  stocks  of 
from  500  to  2,000  tons  of  print  paper  couli 
be  kept  for  the  emergency  use  of  any  newt 
paper,  the  feeling  of  unrest  and  craze  to  bat 
would  be  allayed.  . 

“If  each  newspaper  in  each  district  would 
report  its  stock  on  hand  and  how  long  it 
would  cover  economical  needs,  the  surplui 
could  he  loaned  to  a  neighboring  publisha 
for  cash  against  an  accepted  call  for  that  ton¬ 
nage  from  the  central  supply  station  for  lik< 
tonnage. 

“In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  great  quantitr 
of  newsprint  hoarded  in  small  lots  all  ove 
the  country.  By  establishing  co-operatiri 
clearing  houses  for  collective  buying  and  ej 
changing,  the  smaller  newspapers  can  elimi 
nate  the  heavy  toll  now  paid  to  speculaton 
and  middlemen. 

“Newsprint  can  be  made  for  five  cents  i 
pound  or  less.  Small  newspapers  may  tem¬ 
porarily  have  to  pay  up  to  eight  cents.  Above 
that  they  should  not  go.  The  big  city  news 
papers  will  be  saving  themselves  money  be 
sharing  their  tonnage  with  the  little  ones  to 
break  down  the  cornered  spot  market. 

“Incident  to  my  trip  I  stopped  off  for  i 
da^  or  so  at  I-awrence.  Kansas,  and  Columbia. 
Missouri,  to  address  the  students  in  the  won 
derful  schools  of  journalism  at  the  Universi 
ties  of  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

“I  am  satisfied  that  the  schools  of  journal 
ism  are  going  to  develop  a  superior  class  oi 
newspaper  workers  for  the  future,  competent 
young  men  and  women,  who  by  reason  oi 
sound  education  and  broad  grasp  of  basic 
principles  will  be  a  credit  to  the  profession. 

“They  kept  me  going  from  five  to  eight 
hours  at  each  University,  and  the  keen  inter 
est  of  the  students,  who  in  each  instance  get 
out  a  creditable  daily  newspaper,  greatly  im 
pressed  me  with  the  sincerity  and  faithfulncs- 
of  theii  desire  to  succeed  in  their  chosen 
calling.” 


Expect  N.  Y.  Scale  Ruling  Next  Week 

Decision  by  the  local  arbitrator,  Wil¬ 
liam  Kelley,  in  the  scale  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  Publishers’  Association  oi 
New  York  City  and  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  is  expected  to  be  rendered 
early  next  week. 


NEH'  YORK 
OFFICE 
tiorbridgt  Bldg. 

CHICAGO 

OFFICE 

Firtt  National  Bank 
Bldg. 

Scrii^s  Newspapers  are  es¬ 
sentially  home  newspapers — 
clean  and  wholesome  in  char¬ 
acter. 

They  have  the  faith  and  re¬ 
spect  of  their  readers. 

Scripps  Newspapers 

Foreign  Advertising  Department 

Union  National  Bank  BuildUng,  □evaland,  Ohio 
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Delegates,  Advertisers  and  Agents 

AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

Convention  Representatives 

T.  F.  FLYNN  S.  W.  DU  BOIS  J.  W.  COOPER  P.  L.  HENRIQUEZ 
M.  P.  LINN  J.  J.  FARRELL  C.  O.  LANGLOIS 

Convention  Headquarters,  HOTEL  CLAYPOOL 


NEWSPAPERS 

The  Medium 

Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Times,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Courier-Journal  and  Times, 

_ Louisville,  Ky. 

Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Herald,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Journal,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Eagle,  Wichita,  Kans. 
Commercial,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Intelligencer  attd  News-Journal, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Times-Leader,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

States,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Times,  Shreveport,  La. 
Age-Herald,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
News-Item,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Tribune,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Chronicle,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Enquirer-Sun,  Columbus,  Ga. 
.Iinerican,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Times-Herald,  Dallas.  Texas 
F-nterprise,  Beaumont.  Texas 
Times,  El  Paso,  Texas 
Statesman,  .Austin,  Texas 
Times-Herald  Waco,  Texas 
Dispatch,  Wilmington.  N.  C. 
News.  Jackson.  .Miss. 

Star.  Meridian,  Miss. 

Herald,  Vicksburg,  Miss. 
American,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
Union,  Sacramento.  Calif. 
Cotirier-Netis.  Fargo.  N.  Dak. 

Individual  Plus 
Collective 
Representation 


Our  Message 


The  history  of  this  agency  dates  back  many,  many 
years — now  forty— and  just  as  rapidly  as  newspaper 
advertising  grew  in  favor,  just  as  rapidly  has  the 
Beckwith  Special  Agency  expanded.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the  pace  with  which 
newspaper  advertising  popularity  grew — for  it  was 
not  only  a  pioneer,  but  its  men  worked  along  the 
high-ways  and  the  by-ways  talking  horse  sense  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  about  the  efficiency  that  lay  back  of  news¬ 
paper  circulation  as  a  “teller  and  seller”  that  could 
prove  its  own  efficiency  in  covering  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  manufacturer  and  consumer.  Today  the  Beck¬ 
with  Special  Agency  is  known  from  Coast  to  Coast 
as  an  organization  that  stands  for  the  highest  ideals 
in  its  business  relations  between  buyers  of  space  and 
the  newspapers  that  the  organization  represents.  Its 
policy  from  its  early  days  has  been  to  give  adver¬ 
tisers  service  in  its  list  of  newspapers  that  would 
justify  confidence  year  after  year. 

Sales  and  Promotion  Department 

The  Beckwith  Special  Agency  is  equipped  to  be  of 
real  service  to  advertisers  and  agencies  that  require 
or  desire  trade  information  concerning  selling  con¬ 
ditions  or  distribution  methods  that  exist  in  each 
city  in  which  it  represents  a  newspaper.  .Vll  pub¬ 
lishers  represented  are  believers  in  the  co-o*perative 
idea  and  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  strengthen 
in  various  ways  the  effect  of  the  advertising  mes¬ 
sages  placed  in  their  columns.  At  your  service  al¬ 
ways. 

PAN  AMERICA 

Our  Ambition  Is  to  Again  Be  the  Pioneer  in 
Developing 

Newspaper  Advertising 

Firmly  believing  in  the  future  development  of  an 
extensive  and  ever-increasing  trade  with  our  Latin- 
.\merican  neighbors,  we  have  arranged  for  the  rep- 
resen'ation  of  more  than  twenty-five  leading  Pan- 
.^merican  dailies. 

fior  further  itarticulars,  folders  and  rates,  call  at 
our  Convention  headquarters  or  address, 

NEO  LATIN  DIVISION 

.S'.  C.  Beckioith  Special  Agency,  World  Bldg.,  N. 

City 

M.  H.  Rowcec,  Manager 


SERVICE  MEN 

The  Staff 

J.  T.  BECKWITH 

R.  W.  BECKWITH 
T.  F.  FLYNN 

J.  W.  COOPER 
P.  L.  HENRIQUEZ 
C.  T.  LOGAN 

S.  W.  DuBOIS 

R.  A.  FLETCHER 
J.  R.  LISSON 

A.  SEIF  PER 
A.  MARUCCHI 
A.  GROSS 
A.  11.  OMAN 
P.  F.  McKENNA 
W.  M.  THOMPSON 
G.  CINQUE 
J.  L.  MANDABLE 

S.  C.  BECKWITH,  Jr. 
EARL  BECKWITH 

J.  J.  FARRELL 
E.  M.  ROSCHER 
M.  P.  LINN 
C.  O.  LANGLOIS 
M.  H.  ROW  ZEE 
IT.  B.  RAYMOND 

T.  W.  DAVIS 

J.  C.  HARRIS,  Jr. 

Individual  Plus 
Collective 
Representation 


THE  S.  C.  BECKWITH  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

Established  1880 

World  Bldg.  Post-Dispatch  Bldg.  Tribune  Bldg.  Ford  Bldg.  Bryant  Bldg.  Moore  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK  ST.  LOUIS.  MO.  CHICAGO  DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY  ATLANTA,  GA. 


THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE’S  NEW  HOME 
LATEST  IN  PLANT  CONSTRUCTION 


!LIVAT<MS] 


CLEARSTORY 

3KYU6HT 


Special  Architecture,  Arrangements  and  Equipment  Through¬ 
out,  with  Private  Compartments  for  Editorial  ‘^Stars’’— 
Will  Be  20  Stories  Eventually 


Thit  i*‘a  drawing  of  the  wooden 
model  which  hae  been  huilt  in  the 
Otertet  Club  on  the  roof  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  Building 


feDITOQIALrBOOMj 


By  WALTER  H.  WOOD 

(IVritten  Exclusively  for  Ecito*  &  Pvblishek) 

The  Chicago  Tribune  will  move  on  also  faces.  This  difference  is  due  to  the 
July  15  into  its  new  modern  news-  fact  that  the  boulevard  link  now  under 
paper  home  now  under  construe-  construction  will  be  raised  to  a  level 
tion.  It  will  be  one  of  the  finest  build-  equivalent  to  one-story  above  Austin 
ings  of  its  kind  in  America,  embodying  avenue. 

the  latest  in  architecture  and  newspaper  The  lay-out  of  the  new  plant  has  been 
machinery.  planned  with  an  eye  to  convenience  and 

The  new  building  is  located  on  the  system  in  the  manufacture  of  a  great 
Michigan  boulevard  link,  soon  to  be  open  metropolitan  daily.  The  basement  nat- 


COMPOSIH6  ROOmI 


MISCEI 


IISCELLANEOUS 

— m 


Filing 


5PI06E  TO 
51/I10IN6 


Austin  ave 

feWITCMTMCK 
'froh  N.W.RR 


The  last  word  in  newspaper  plant  construction.  Plan  showing  the  vrstnge- 
ment  of  departments  from  cellar  to  roof.  Railroads  will  deliver  paper  right 
into  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  pressroom  and  the  building  also  has  the  advantage  of 
being  right  on  Michigan  Boulevard.  The  Chicago  river  is  only  a  half  block  away. 


Gump”  in  the  cartoon  world ;  Carey  Orr,  mortalized  the  auto-owning  clan  through 
able  cartoonist  and  father  of  the  “Tiny  his  cartoon  strip  on  “Gasoline  Alley.” 
Trib”;  and  Frank  King,  who  has  im-  ^Continued  on  f'age  38) 


National  Advertisers 


EXTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE’S  NEW  HOME. 


to  the  public,  which  will  give  Chicago  urally  will  be  used  for  the  storage  of 
a  boulevard  second  to  none  in  length  or  paper  when  the  supply  of  newsprint  is 
beauty.  This  in  itself  is  an  unique  fea-  more  abundant.  Here  also  will  be  the 
ture,  as  the  Tribune  not  only  will  face  on  great  reels  from  which  will  be  fed  up 
a  famous  boulevard,  but  at  its  back  door  to  the  presses,  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
will  be  railroad  switching  facilities,  and  supply  of  paper  necessary  to  keep  the 
only  a  half  block  away  is  the  Chicago  presses  moving. 

river,  providing  water  transportation  The  presses,  incidentally,  are  being 
through  the  Great  Lakes.  specially  built  from  a  new  design  by  the 

Built  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000,  the  fu-  C^ss  Company.  Rather,  they  will  be  a 
ture  home  of  the  Tribune  is  five  stories  press,  although  three  sided,  300  feet  long 
high  on  Michigan  boulevard  and  six  and  of  the  “caterpillar”  type.  Location 
stories  on  Austin  avenue,  on  which  it  will  be  on  the  ground  floor,  where  all 

may  see  it  when  passing  on  the  heavily 
traveled  thoroughfare.  Special  convey¬ 
ors  also  are  being  made  to  carry  the 
papers  from  the  press  room  to  the  mail¬ 
ing  room  on  the  floor  above,  from  where 
they  will  go  down  chutes  to  the  wagons. 

On  the  second  floor  elaborate  execu¬ 
tive  offices  will  be  maintained  for  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick  and  Capt.  Joseph 
M.  Patterson,  publishers  and  editors  of 
the  Tribune.  The  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  editorial  rooms,  library  and  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  will  be  on  the  same  floor. 

The  composing  room  will  occupy  the 
entire  third  floor,  beneath  the  work 
shop,  including  the  Sunday,  telegraph 
and  etching  rooms  and  the  art  and  pho¬ 
tographic  departments,  in  addition  to  the 
“morgue.”  The  local  room  also  is  on 
the  fourth  floor,  but  it  is  one  and  one- 
half  stories  high,  which  gives  added  light 
and  ventilation  and  provides  the  hereto¬ 
fore  "downtrodden”  reporters  a  pleasant 
atmosphere  in  which  to  work. 

“Stars”  of  the  Tribune  will  have  pri¬ 
vate  compartments  on  the  floor  above 
the  local  room,  which  in  reality  is  only 
a  half  story  or  balcony.  Among  these 
satellites  provided  with  special  work 
rooms  will  be  B.  L.  T.  CBert  Leston 
Taylor),  who  is  nationallv  known  for 
his  “Line  O’  Type”  column :  “Doc”  W. 
A.  Evans,  w.k.  health  exnert ;  Sidnev 
Smith,  creator  of  "Dok  Yak”  and  “Andy 


To  efifectively  reach  the  Northern  In¬ 
diana  and  Southern  Michigan  Field  the 
South  Bend  News-Times  should  be  used. 

Mark  you  well  what  we  said — to  effec¬ 
tively  cover  the  territory  the  News-Times 
should  be  used  because  the  News-Times 
dominates  in  South  Bend  and  the  South 
Bend  territory.  No  other  Indiana  or 
larger  city  newspaper  entirely  covers  the 
field.  Therefore,  no  national  newspaper 
campaign  can  be  complete  without  the 
News-Times. 

South  Bend  is  an  industrial  city,  in  the 
heart  of  a  rich  agricultural  and  fruit 
country.  The  News-Times  with  its 
17,000  circulation  goes  home  —  reaches 
the  people. 

Let  us  send  you  News-Times,  Jr. 


'm/Tc 
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South  Bend  News-Times 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 

J.  M.  STEPHENSON,  PUBLISHER 
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Where  the  Cream 
Comes  to  the  T'op 


HE  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  to  my  observa¬ 
tion,  has  done  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  smaller 
newspapers  than  any  other  factor.  It  has  caused  the 
publisher  of  the  small  city  daily  to  so  conduct  his  system 
of  records  in  his  circulation  department  that  he  can  tell 
from  day  to  day  just  where  he  stands  and  has  enabled 
him  to  better  know  that  department  of  his  business. 


5  Through  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  system  of 
keeping  records  the  cream  (paid  circulation)  comes  to  the 
top.  The  publisher’s  pride  is  his  circulation  that  will 
stand  the  A.  B.  C.  test, — and  the  National  Advertiser,  we 
find,  is  willing  to  pay  a  fair  rate  to  the  paper  with  the 
circulation  where  the  cream  comes  to  the  top.” 


President  and  Publisher 


WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C.  SENTINEL 


With  but  very  few  exceptions,  newspapers  with  over  10,909  circulation  in  the  Uniteci  States  and  Canada  are  members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations.  Those  outside  the  Bureau  are  mostly  publications  with  less  than  19,000  circulation.  The  service  rendered 
to  these  newspapers  wtnild  cost  the  Bureau  more  than  the  revenue  received;  but  nevertheless  the  Bureau  will  (ladly  welcome  them. 


daily  newspapers  and  THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  vertising  department  of  the  Los  Angeles 
:n  reached  by  the  Seat-  ii  ii  v  i  e  Times.  Charles  V.  Barton,  founder  and 

)mmerce  and  Commer-  MviVtO  JULY  15  for  fifteen  years  manager  of  the  Barton 

national  advertising  -  Advertising  Agency,  will  remain  with 

arce  the  special  move-  (Continued  from  page  36)  agency  and  share  actively  in  the 

al  development  recent-  .  .  .  .  ^  work. 

I'nftnstrial  hnroaii  nf  ^ departments  of  the  Tribune  - 

organization  which  will  not  move  into  Buffalo  Printer*  Won’t  CompromUe 

_  the  new  building  are  the  advertising  and  Buffalo. — At  a  special  meeting  of 

accounting  branches.  These  will  remain  Typographical  Union  No.  9,  the  offer 
Sixty  Millions  in  Paper  Mill  Merger  in  the  office  building  owned  and  now  of  the  publishers  of  Buffalo  of  a  com- 
Montreau — .Announcement  is  made  of  occupied  by  the  Tribune,  in  the  heart  of  promise  on  the  printers’  demands  was 
the  consolidation  of  the  Riordon  Com-  the  business  district.  A  small  local  room  rejected.  The  union  demanded  an  in- 
pany,  with  Edwards,  Bronson,  Gilmour  will  also  be  maintained  in  the  present  crease  from  $34  a  week  to  $48  for  days 
&  Hughes.  These  Ottawa  Valley  prop-  building  for  emergency  and  convenience  and  $51  for  nights.  The  publishers 
Theodcmie  Phillip,  for  years  associate  erties,  which  will  be  combined  for  de-  of  staff  members  assigned  for  the  day  to  offered  $42  for  days  and  $45  for  nights, 
litor  of  the  Chicago  Abend  Post,  died  velopment  purposes,  are  said  to  consti-  a  story  in  the  downtown  center.  Pneu-  The  Buffalo  Commercial,  a  non-union 
St  week  in  Chicago,  aged  62  years.  tute  the  finest  and  largest  holding  of  matic  tubes  will  connect  -  these  rooms  daily,  announced  a  voluntary  increase  of 
Dr.  Geimige  Morrison,  political^  ad-  pine  and  pulp  woods  in  Canada.  The  with  the  new  building,  a  half  mile  away.  21  per  cent  in  wages  recently. 

ser  to  the  President  of  the  Chinese  consolidated  enterprises  will  have  about  The  new  structure,  which  will  be  - 

ipublic,  and  Pekin  correspondent  of  the  12,000  square  miles  of  timber  limits  known  as  the  Plant  Building,  occupies  Mother  of  Five  Is*ues  Woman’*  Page 

ondon  Times,  died  in  London  May  30,  estimated  to  contain  about  25,000,000  100  by  163  feet  of  a  spacious  lot,  and  it  •Plymouth,  Ind. — Mrs.  Florence  Rid- 

ter  a  long  illness.  cords  of  pulp  wood,  1,200,000,000  feet  of  is  planned  within  a  few  years  to  expend  dick  Boys,  wife  of  Samuel  El.  Boys,  edl- 

Mrs.  Edith  E.  T.  Lessing,  aged  68,  standing  pine  and  over  50,000  horse-  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000  in  the  erection  tor  of  the  Plymouth  Daily  Republican, 
■ominent  as  a  member  of  the  Texas  power  of  water-power,  a  pulp  and  paper  of  a  20-story  office  building  on  the  re-  is  issuing  a  woman’s  page  service.  For 
/^omen’s  Press  .Association,  died  in  output  of  about  150,000  tons  of  pulp  and  maining  portion.  five  years  Mrs.  Boys  has  edited  the 

'aco  last  week.  paper  per  year  and  an  annual  output  Thus  is  detailed  the  story  of  twentieth  woman’s  page  of  her  husband’s  paper. 

George  P.  Holcomb,  aged  74,  editor  lumber  of  about  125,000,000  feet,  century  progress  of  a  metropolitan  news-  Mrs.  Boys  has  been  a  homekeeper  for 

id  publisher  of  the  Chandler  (Tex.)  board  measure.  The  consolidated  com-  paper.  twenty  years  and  is  the  mother  of  five 

entincl,  formerly  publisher  of  papers  Panies  will  have  a  capitalization  of  -  children. 

Mabank,  LaPryor  and  other  Texas  $60,000,000.  P.  C.  Miller  Purcha*e*  Agency  - 

iwns,  died  in  Chandler  last  wewc.  -  Los  Angeles. — The  Barton  Adver-  Newport  Paper  SoM 

.Andrew  Caijiwell,  aged  54,  editor  of  Providence  New*  Win*  Suit  tising  Agency  has  been  purchased  by  Newport,  R.  L,  May  22.  The  Ex- 

,e  Grain  Trade  News  and  the  West-  Providence,  R.  I.-A  jury  sitting  in  U  under  press  and  Standard  plant  has  been  trans- 

^n  Gardener,  died  recently  in  Winni-  the  $25,000  libel  suit  brought  by  Judge  I'  -^^vertis-  ferred  to  J.  H  Houlihan,  editor  of  the 

•g.  He  had  been  for  several  years  on  Francis  E.  Sullivan  against  the  Hope  He  has  had  twenty  years  Ber  in  (N  H.)  Reporter.  The  E  ess 

le  staff  of  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press.  Publishing  company,  publishers  of  tL  experience  m  advertising  and  merchan-  &  Standard  was  found^  m  1853.  D.  W. 

D  IT  O........  ,  Prnv!H.nr.  M.Jc  deluding  four  years  in  the  ad-  Hildreth  has  been  publisher. 


X  Here  Is  a 

Market  Rich  in  Prospect 

Over  twenty  thousand  farmers  are  readers  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star— and  the  average  farm 
family  income  is  over  $4,000  yearly. 

Imagine  the  possibilities  of  this  market  to  the 
National  advertiser;  twenty  thousand  farmers 
with  their  vast  buying  power. 

Twenty  thousand  farmers  who  are  readers  of 
a  daily  newspaper;  twenty  thousand  families, 
easily  a  hundred  thousand  men,  women  and 
children,  with  the  Star  in  nearly  til  instances 
their  only  daily  newspaper. 

If  you  would  know  what  they  buy,  send  for  the 
I — I.- - 1;.  “What  the 


Indianapolis  Star’s  questionnaire, 

Indiana  Farmer  Does  with  His  Money.” 

And  remember,  besides  the  farmer  circulation 
there  are  33^71  daily  readers  of  the  Star  in 
Indianapolis  alone,  and  a  total  circulation  of 
85,000  daily  and  100,000  Sunday  readers  of 


Ad*  Mu*t  Mention  Strike.  "Kew.se 

Milwaukee. — Thomas  W.  Scott.  Chi-  ‘ 
cago,  a  detective  in  the  employ  of  the 

William  I.  Burns  .Agency,  was  found  Bowman  Starts  Own  Agency 

not  guilty  of  the  charge  of  false  adver-  Montreal. — Sydney  S.  Bowman  Com- 

tising  in  Milwaukee.  Scott  was  charged  pany  has  opened  an  advertising  agency 
with  having  violated  a  Wisconsin  law  at  101-103  Notre  Dame  street.  West 
which  provides  that  in  advertising  for  Montreal.  Mr.  Bowman  has  recently 
strikebreakers  the  fact  that  a  strike  is  been  on  the  advertising  staff  of  Mac¬ 
on  must  be  mentioned.  A  similar  offense  lean’s  Magazine.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
is  charged  in  three  civil  suits  that  have  with  the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  Seattle  Post- 
been  started  against  the  Milwaukee  Intelligencer  and  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 
.Athletic  Club.  _ 

New  Pacific  Coa*t  Agency 

San  Francisco. — Hodge-Carrere-Tay- 
lor,  Inc.,  has  been  organized  here  to 
conduct  an  advertising  agency.  The 
principals  are  George  M.  Hodge,  (Seorge 
.A.  Carrere.  and  Raymond  W.  Taylor. 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


^  Largest  morning  and  Sunday  circulation  in  Indiana 

Eastern  Representative 
Kelly-Sinith  Co., 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York 
Western  Representative— John  Glass, 
Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

THE  SHAFFER  GROUP 

Indianapolis  Star 

Terre  Haute  Star  Muncie  Star 

Louisville  Herald 

Rocky  Mountain  News  Denver  Times 
Chicago  Evening  Post 


National 

Advertiging 

Convention 


Seattle  Will  Adverti*e 

(Stecial  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 
Se.\ttle. — Decision  to  expend  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  $100,000  a  year  for  a  minimum 
of  four  years  in  a  nation-wide  advertis- 


Indianapoli* 
June  fith  to 
June  11th 


•mu'-: 


} 
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About  the  Louisiana-Mississippi  Market 
Correctly"  Quickljr  Completely' 


^  WE  SEE  IT  —  Advertising,  after  all,  is  but  one  phase  of  Merchandising 
1  1  In  a  general  sense.  Advertising  is  but  an  invitation  to  buy  something  properly 
made,  and  properly  d-i-s-t-r-i-b-u-t-e-d.  We  cannot,  of  course,  lend  counsel 
concerning  manufacture,  but  we  can  assuredly  be  of  material  assistance  in  matters 
relative  to  proper  local  distribution.  We  realize  the  dependency  of  100%  Advertising 
success  upon  smooth  -  running  sales  distribution  and  for  that  reason  are  sincerely 
concerned  in  selling  something  more  than  white  paper  and  black  ink.  The  TRADE 
EXTENSION  BUREAU  of  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM,  maintained  at  an  annual  cost 
of  something  like  $50,000,  is  our  contribution  to  the  cause  of  closer  contact  between  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Advertising.  It  will  pay  manufacturers  and  agents  of  brands  unknown 
and  known  in  this  market  to  acquaint  themselves  with  this  sincere  and  unusual  service. 


STATISTICAL  SERVICE 


INTRODUCTORY  SERVICE 


9  FILE  OF  FACTS  and  figures  at  your  finger-tips! 
Un-tn-the-minute  merchandise  and  industrial  data 


Up-to-the-minute  merchandise  and  industrial  data 
regarding  the  great  Louisiana  -  Mississippi  market,  in 
which  live  one-twenty-eighth  of  all  of  the  people  in  the 
United  Slates  —  not  hand-picked  census  office  dope,  but 
accurate  and  complete  news  of  commercial  activities 
gathered  day  to  day  by  the  Item’s  investigators,  and 
conveniently  compiled  by  its  statisticians,  if 


^KO  FACILITATE  the  prompt  and  intelligent  intro- 
duction  of  products  in  the  New  Orleans  territory 


the  Trade  £xleniion  Bureau  aids  agents,  manufacturers 
and  distributors  in  securing  advantageous  and  adequate 
sales  connections  with  jobbers,  wholesalers  and  retailers. 
Letters  to  the  trade  or  personal  visits  —  anything  to 
get  the  right  people  properly  “ lined  up"— that's  the 
spirit  of  this  phase  of  ITEM-service.  sf  if  if 


PROMOTION  SERVICE 


EXTEND  the  distribution  of  trade-marked  brands, 
and  tn  nrpflrh  thp  noi^npl  nf  advprfkpH  artirlp«.  we 


and  to  preach  the  Rospel  of  advertised  articles,  we 
issue  effective  broadsides,  bulletins,  letters  and  circular^, 
and  publish  regularly  a  monthly  newspaper  for'  retail 
New  Orleans  {"t^crchanJisin^  anJ yJdvertising”)  read  reg¬ 
ularly  by  6,000  people,  who  control  or  influence  local  sales. 


CAREFULLY  PREPARED,  intelligent  trade  reports, 

Hptailinff  in  full  thp  onnnrttinitips  fand  thp  nnnnc. 


detailing  in  full  the  opportunities  (and  the  oppos¬ 
ition)  for  various  products  in  or  entering  our  market. 
These  reports  are  unbiased,  individual  and  accurate, 
and  complete  —  we  are  told  “the  best  issued  by  any 
newspaper  in  America.’  ^ 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 


Puhlisheil  Week-day  Afternaons  and  Sunday  Mornings 


JAMES  M.  THOMSON 


National  Advertising  Repreeentativea 

THE  JOHN'BUDD  COMPANY 

St.  Louia  San  Franciaco  Loa  Angclea 


A.  G.  NEWMYER 

Aasociate  Publiiher 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  June  5,  1920 


GERMAN  WRITERS  BACK 
IN  LONDON 


is  only  just  announced  that  an  ad* 
vance  in  advertisement  rates  must 
come  into  effect. 


Resume  Pre-War  ActivitiM — Editor  and 
Ex-M.  P.  Guilty  of  “Inciting  to 
Murder”  —  Bequest  for 
Needy  Journalists 


German  Correspondents  for  London 


N  the  House  of  Commons  a  mem- 


P.Y  Herbert  C.  Ridout 
(London  Editor,  Editos  Sc  Publishes.) 

LONDON  editor  has  been  found 


guilty  of  using  his  paper  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  murder  of  a  prominent  per¬ 
sonage  and  sentenced  to  six  months 
imprisonment. 

The  trial  has  been  one  of  consider¬ 
able  sensation,  for  the  defendant, 
Charles  Diamond,  in  addition  to  be¬ 
ing  an  editor,  is  an  officer  of  several 
public  bodies  and  was  formerly  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  for  an  Irish  con¬ 
stituency.  His  papers  were  a  series 
of  localized  newspapers  grouped  un¬ 
der  the  general  name  of  the  Catholic 
Herald,  but  including  some  thirty-five 
sejiarate  editions,  each  identified  with 
a  large  and  populous  center  and  rep¬ 
resenting  a  total  sale  of  some  125,000 
weekly. 

The  terms  of  the  indictment  were 
that  he,  in  the  City  of  London,  in  an 
issue  of  a  certain  newspaper  called 
the  London  Catholic  Herald,  in  and 
by  a  certain  article  published  in  the 
issue  dated  December  27,  1919,  headed 
‘  Killing  no  murder,”  did  unlawfully 
solicit,  encourage,  persuade,  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  persons  in  Ireland  to  whom 
the  said  article  should  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  murder  Lord  French,  and 
other  persons  carrying  on  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  Government  in  Ireland.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  appeared  a  few  days  after  the 
attempt  to  assassinate  Lord  French 
in  Dublin  last  December. 

The  trial  took  place  at  the  Old 
Bailey  and  evidence  was  given  as  to 
the  high  character  of  Mr.  Diamond. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
and  the  judge  imposed  a  sentence  of 
six  months’  imprisonment. 


ber  raised  the  question  whether 
the  news  correspondents  of  German 
newspapers  would  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
sume  operations  in  England.  On  be¬ 
half  of  the  Government  it  was  stated  * 
that  one  request  had  been  received 
from  a  German  newspaper  desiring 
to  send  a  correspondent  to  London; 
and  it  was  now  being  considered.  If 
an  application  were  made  by  a  news- 
japer  of  standing  in  a  former  enemy 
country,  and  the  individual  on  lichalf 
of  whom  the  application  was  made 
was  not  a  person  whose  presence  was 
undesirable  here,  he  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  under  suitable  conditions. 

Newspaper  men  in  London  are 
wondering  what  sort  of  a  reception 
shall  be  accorded  him,  and  find  them¬ 
selves  somewhat  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  Friendly  treatment  is  de¬ 
sirable  yet  canot  be  rendered  whole¬ 
heartedly.  Cold  ostracism,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  result  in  harmful 
misinterpretations  reported  in  Ger¬ 
man  newspapers  and  thus  result  in 
fanning  the  fires  of  resentment  or  dis¬ 
like  in  the  German  people  against 
this  country.  It  is  an  awkward  situ¬ 
ation,  but  the  tact  ■  and  /lair  of  the 
British  journalist  may  be  trusted  to 
supply  a  solution  in  due  course. 


houses,  shipping  offices,  railway  departments, 
and  private  homes ;  while  in  gentlemen’s  clubs 
it  is  regarded  as  quite  as  indispensable  a  part 
of  the  equipment  as  the  wine  cellar. 

“For  many  years  I  have  known  Lord 
Northcliffe.  I  have  seen  him  in  varying  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  sometimes  very  trying  circum¬ 
stances.  I  have  studied  him  at  short  range, 
and,  regardless  of  what  may  be  said  justifiably 
or  unjustifiably  about  his  way  of  expressing 
his  opinions,  I  stand  firmly  today  with  the 
many  Canadians  who  believe  that  the  welfare 
of  the  Empire  is  Lord  Northcliffe’s  ruling  pas¬ 
sion. 

"Mistakes  made  by  weak  or  obscure  news¬ 
papers  go  unnoticed  or  unrebuked,  but  a  great, 
courageous  paper  like  the  Times  cannot  make 
a  slip,  or  what  seems  to  be  a  slip,  without 
penalty.  In  the  newspaper  world,  as  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  the  well-founded  courage 
that  never  fails  under  any  sort  of  censure  is 
usually  in  the  long  run  fully  vindicated. 

“You  have  already  been  given  an  outline  ot 
the  work  of  the  Imperial  Press  Conference 
program  for  this  summer,  so  that  little  need 
he  said  about  it  today,  more  than  to  remind 
you  that  it  is  not  a  picnicking  jaunt  or  joust, 
but  a  serious  undertaking,  with  possibilities 
of  great  good  to  Imperial  interests.  While 
Canadians  are  proud  of  the  British  newspapers, 
proud^  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  proud  of 
the  Empire  in  general,  they  are  particularly 
proud  of  their  own  part  in  that  Empire  for 
Empire  expansion,  and  they  believe  that  the 
great  journalists  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  a  helpful  part  of  the  whole  Canada  can 
be  made,  if  they  will  look  at  it  and  study  it 
and  treat  it  as  part  of  the  whole  that  can  sus¬ 
tain,  according  to  all  estimates,  a  population 
of  one  hundred  millions — and  on  full  rations. 
Your  gathering  today  will  enable  the  Canadian 
Press  representative,  when  he  returns  home,  to 
tell  his  colleagues  that  he  received  a  very  warm 
welcome  everywhere,  and  was  received  and 
royally  entertained  in  Printing  House-square, 
with  a  worthy  scion  of  the  illu.strious  Walter 
family  in  the  chair.” 


itorial  page  is  given  over  to  a  directory 
of  special  articles  and  correspondence, 
regular  departments,  features,  etc.  Thij 
is  followed  by  a  half-column  digest  of 
the  important  news. 

The  largest  head  in  the  paper  is  on 
the  “San  Remo  Differences,”  a  four- 
line  four-deck  single-column  head. 


Baker  Host  to  P-D  Force 


Cleveland. — E.  H.  Baker  followed  Im 
annual  Memorial  Day  custom  and  took 
the  entire  Plain  Dealer  force  to  his 
country  estate,  at  Gates  Mill,  16  miles  in 
the  country.  Many  of  the  employees 
were  accompanied  by  their  families  and 
the  day’s  outing  was  one  huge  big  fam¬ 
ily  gathering  of  more  than  4(X)  persons, 
Mr.  Baker  recently  took  up  a  new  fad. 
He  is  now  a  “camera  fiend,”  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  outing  at  his  farm  personally 
“shot”  his  big  family  of  employees  with 
his  newest  camera. 


Journalist’s  Bequest 


T  WELLS  BREX,  the  brilliant 

DqiIv  Vfail  Tniirnolicf  \iirVirkCA  nQin- 


Daily  Mail  Journalist,  whose  pain- 
fill  death  removed  one  of  newspaper- 
dom’s  most  refreshing  writers,  has 
honored  one  of  his  Carmelite  House 
colleagues  by  bequeathing  to  him  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  applied  to  the 
needs  of  necessitous  journalists.  It  is 
W.  G.  F'ish,  news  editor  of  the  Daily 
Mail,  who  has  been  entrusted  with 
this  work  and  those  who  know  the 
fraternal  spirit  existing  between  these 
brothers  of  the  pen  will  realize  with 


This  issue  of  the  Times  is  in  many 
respects  remarkable.  It  is  a  26-page 
paper,  selling  for  6  cents  in  American 
money.  There  are  nine  pages  of  seven 
columns — each  column  22V^  inches  deep 
— and  2^4  inches  wide — 16  pages  made 
up  6  columns  each — 2%  inches  wide. 
One  page  contains  five  254-inch  columns 
and  one  2J4-inch  column. 

There  are  eight  cuts  in  advertisements 
— the  largest  advertisement  in  the  paper 
being  11  inches  deep,  2  columns  wide. 
There  are  only  2  news  cuts — one  headed 
— “A  Fashion  for  Today” — occupying 
two  columns  in  the  center  of  a  full 
page  of  small  advertisements.  The 
other  cut  is  the  weather  chart. 

The  top  of  the  first  column  of  the  ed- 


Ckildren  Save  78  Tons  of  Paper 

Springfield,  Mo. — A  total  of  156.592 
pounds  of  waste  paper  was  “saved’  by 
the  school  children  of  Springfield  dur¬ 
ing  a  two  months’  campaign  just  closed. 
The  campaign  was  fostered  by  11.  S. 
Jewell,  of  the  Springfield  .Republicaa 
The  paper  sold  for  $1,455.43,  and  the 
money  thus  derived  will  be  used  by  the 
various  schools  for  special  work. 


Advertisements  Not  Sufficient  to  Pay 
for  Newsprint 

The  high  costs  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  are  reflected  in  a  new  light 
by  an  article  in  the  London  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  in  which  that  paper  takes  its 
readers  into  its  confidence  to  make 
them  understand  what  they  get  in 
value  for  their  two-cent  newspaper. 
It  points  out  that  the  value  of  the 
paper  alone  in  every  copy  of  the  Daily 
Express  is  worth  at  present  one-half- 
penny  more  than  the  price  which  the 
reader  actually  pays  for  a  complete 
newspaper. 

The  situation  is  made  more  graphic 
by  mention  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  a  display  advertisement  for 
which  an  advertiser  pays  $1,500,  the 
actual  Daily  Express  paper  on  which 
his  advertisement  is  printed  is  worth 
no  less  than  $1,650.  With  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertiser,  the  contrast  is  even 
more  marked,  since  the  paper  on 
which  the  small  advertisements  ap¬ 
pear  is  worth  50  per  cent  more  than, 
or  half  as  much  again  as,  the  price  ac¬ 
tually  received  from  the  advertisers. 

.At  first  sight  this  looks  like  mis¬ 
taken  altruism.  In  reality,  it  enables 
the  Daily  Express  to  make  the  point 
that  by  reason  of  a  commendable 
foresight  in  the  forward  purchase  of 
newsprint  at  prices  much  below  those 
which  now  exist,  and  also  in  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  large  stocks  imported 
from  Canada  over  six  months  ago, 
the  publishers  are  able  to  maintain 
their  present  standard  of  value.  The 
paper  is  a  10-page  issue  daily,  and  it 


what  devotion  the  bequest  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered. 


Empire  Press  Meeting  Not  a  Picnic 


The  London  Times  for  April  24  con- 

toinpH  n  ctnrv 


LUDLOWS 


tained  a  two-and-a-half-column  story 
with  respect  to  the  St.  George’s  Day 
luncheon  at  Printing  House-square, 
tendered  by  Lord  Northcliffe  and  his 
associates  to  Lord  .Atholstan,  chairman 
of  the  Imperial  Press  Conference,  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Canada,  in  August. 
There  were  present  a  distinguished  com¬ 
pany,  including  Lord  Inchcape,  Sir 
Thomas  Mackenzie,  High  Commissioner 
for  New  Zealand,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 
Sir  Rider  Haggard  and  Messrs.  Howard 
Corbett,  managing  editor  of  the  Times, 
and  W.  Lints  Smith,  managing  director, 
with  a  full  score  of  notables. 

Lord  .Atholstan  who  was  greeted  with 
cheers  said ; 


The  Harrisburg  Patriot 


One  of  the  best  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  has  a 
siilendidly  equipped  composing  room  and  one  that 
shows  a  remarkable  degree  in  efficiency.* 


“I  thank  the  directors  of  the  Time*  for  the 
distinguished  honor  conferred  on  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Canadian  Press  today  in 
Printing  House  Square.  Nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  t>y  special  dispensation,  I  was  ad¬ 
mitted  within  the  walls  of  this  historic  build¬ 
ing,  and  by  the  Mr.  Walter  of  that  time  was 
shown  the  pioneer  of  that  wonderful  thing,  the 
mechanism  that  revolutionized  the  newspaper 
business,  made  possible  a  circulation  of  one 
million  or  two  millions  a  day,  and  gave  to 
newspapers  the  world  over  an  expanse  of  in¬ 
fluence  never  before  dreamed  of.  That  mech¬ 
anism,  as  you  perhaps  all  know,  was  quickly 
and  affectionately  adopted  by  our  astute  Am¬ 
erican  friends,  with  some  modifications,  was 
rechristened,  and  jiroclaimed  to  the  world  as 
‘our  great  lightning  press.'  To  the  Walter 
family  for  that  invention  the  newsjiapers  of  all 
countries  stand  as  debtors. 

“Canadians,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
journalists  of  this  country,  look  upon  the 
Times  as  a  world  ncwsi>aper,  it  certa  nly  is. 
It  has  deserved  and  has  won  the  world  as  its 
constituency.  It  circulates  in  nearly  every  im- 
(lortant  city  of  both  hemispheres,  in  banking 


The  Patriot  management  is  keen  to  sense  the  value 
of  up-to-date  methods  and  equipment. 

That  is  why  a  Ludlow  Typograph  is  used  for  display 
type. 

The  Patriot  is  sharp  and  clean  printed  and  carries  a 
large  volume  of  advertising  every  day. 

A  visit  to  the  Patriot  composing  room  will  convince 
you  that  you  need  a  Ludlow,  too. 

Ludlow  is  a  simple  machine  that  requires  no  experts, 
or  outside  help. 

Any  of  your  own  printers  can  use  the  Ludlow  display 
type  system. 


New  Haven  Register  Uses  Ludlows 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 


606  World  Building 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Ad  Men  Guests  in  Worcester 

Worcester,  Mass.  —  The  Telegram 
last  week  entertained  the  staff  of  Paul 
Block,  Inc.,  its  representative  in  the 
national  advertising  field,  and  a  number 
of  New  Fmgland  advertising  agents. 
Speeches,  profound  thought  and  golf 
being  the  order  of  the  day. 


New  R.  R.  Account  for  Kelly 

Chicago,  Ill. — The  Martin  V.  Kdk., 
Company  of  Toledo,  New  York  ani 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to  handie 
the  advertising  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau 
kee  &  St.  Paul  Railway.  The  businesi 
will  be  handled  through  Chicago. 


I 


1 


was  the  daily  average  net  paid  circulation 

of  the 


for  the 


week  ending  May  29,  1920 

I 

The  largest  circulation  of  any  daily  newspaper 

in  the  United  States — 

3  cents  per  copy 

This  Remarkable  Circulation  at  THREE  CENTS  per  copy 
gives  the  advertiser  using  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  both 

Quality  and  Quantity  | 

A  Paper  for  Progressive  and  Prosperous  People 

The  New  York  Evening  Journal  is  a  member  of  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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DODGE  WILL  CONTRACT 
WITH  LEAGUE  IN  1921 


(Continued  from  page  34)  • 

small  newspapers  wrhich  are  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  auction  prices  for  100  per 
cent  of  their  supply,  on  the  fictitious 
theory  that  it  is  ‘excess  tonnage.’  The 
problem  of  these  small  dailies  is  not  a 
weighty  one  when  it  is  compared  with 
the  total  production.  The  total  produc¬ 
tion  for  1920,  including  the  marginal 
mills,  will  not  be  far  short  of  2,400,000 
tons.  Two  per  cent  of  this  is  48,000 
tons  per  annum  and  this  is  probably  the 
outside  figure  which  will  be  required  to 
take  these  700  dailies  off  the  spot  market. 

Other  Mills’  Aid  Will  Be  Asked 

“The  present  condition  is  iniquitous. 
The  manufacturers  are  not  primarily  to 
blame  for  it,  either,  but  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  the  ones  who  can  redress  it 
and  at  comparatively  small  cost  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  wiser  heads  in  the  news¬ 
print  industry  know  that  it  is  bad  for 
paper-makers  to  have  small  newspapers 
in  danger  of  bankruptcy  and  suspension. 
The  probability  is  that  if  spot  paper 
had  remained  at  15  cents  until  the  end 
of  the  year  half  of  these  700  news¬ 
papers  would  have  been  compelled  to 
quit,  not  because  it  is  physically  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  get  paper,  but  because 
they  could  not  pay  the  price  charged. 
It  was  always  pos.sible  for  most  of  us 
to  get  the  supply;  it  was  the  price 
asked  which  was  threatening  to  become 
fatal 

“The  newsprint  leagues  will  now 
approach  every  other  producer  and  ask 
him  to  follow  in  line  with  Mr.  Dodge's 
announcement. 

“The  question  of  taking  care  of  our 
papers  for  the  remainder  of  1920  re¬ 
mains.  but  Mr.  Dodge’s  announcement 
is  so  helpful  and  hopeful  for  the  future 
that  it  seems  likely  that  co-operative  buy¬ 
ing  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  will 
stave  off  the  worst  of  our  fears.  Co¬ 
operative  buying  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
spot-market  price  and  it  may  also  be 
possible  to  make  six-month  contracts 
with  some  of  the  league  newsprint  mills. 
The  newsprint  leagues  will  now  work 
along  this  line.” 

Meeting  in  Boston 

It  is  proposed  that  for  the  puriKise  of 
organization  for  joint  buying,  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  association  is  to  be  formed.  The 
details  are  to  be  worked  out  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  which  will  be  held  at  the  Lenox 
Hotel  in  Boston,  Friday,  June  4.  The 
following  committee  was  appointed  to 
formulate  the  plan  for  such  a  corpora¬ 
tion  and  to  organize  it: 

George  W.  Marble,  Fort  Scott,  Kan., 
president  of  the  Mid-West  League ; 

W.  W.  Weaver.  EHirham,  N.  C. :  Joseph 
B.  Finan,  Cumberland,  Md.,  secretary  of 
the  United  States  League :  William  J. 
Pape,  president  of  the  United  States 
league,  and  F.  W.  Wilson,  Xewburg, 

X.  Y. 

This  committee  meeting  has  been 
called  at  Boston  to  consult  with  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  Inland  Dailies  who  will 
be  present  at  the  convention  there. 

The  following  resolution  was  pas.sed : 

Resolved.  That  a  newsprint  co-operative  buy¬ 
ing  corporation  shall  be  formed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  or  these  several  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  present  inequalities 
and  injustices  of  the  newsprint  market,  which 
are  now  imposing  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
people  of  many  communities,  and  which  threat¬ 
en  the  existence  of  many  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  counti^. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  organizations  here  represented  that 
every  possible  effort  be  made  to  remove  the 
evils  that  have  resulted  from  a  speculative  mar¬ 
ket  without  government  interference  in  either 
the  paper  manufacturing  or  the  publishing 
business.  But  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of 
such  efforts,  the  legislative  committee  of  these 
organizations  is  hereby  directed  to  formulate 


such  a  plan  for  relief  through  national  legis¬ 
lation  as  will  have  the  united  support  of  all 
the  publishers  represented  in  these  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Resolved,  That  this  organization  respect¬ 
fully  suggests  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  special  attention  be  given  to  the  location 
and  prosecution  of  profiteering  practiced  by 
speculators  in  paper  in  the  open  market. 

It  is  stated  by  the  officers  that  the  complaint 
of  profiteering  on  paper  is  not  intended  to 
apply  to  manufacturers  or  to  legitimate  brokers 
whose  activities  have  been  helpful  to  publish¬ 
ers  without  contracts,  but  is  solely  aimed  at 
certain  transactions  when  exorbitant  profits  or 
commissions  seem  to  have  resulted. 


JOURNALISTS*  FORUM 


(Continued  from  page  19) 
asked  by  the  monitor  (within  me) — 
“Are  you  sure  that  all  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  readers  know  whom  you  mean, 
even  with  the  identification  marks 
“Boston”  and  “Breakfast  Table”? 

“But,”  I  replied,  “one  does  not  want 
to  miss  a  good  phrase,  just  because  all 
do  not  understand  it.” 

“Are  you  also  a  snob?  Do  you  class 
yourself  a  junker  with  the  dramatic 
critics,  book  critics,  art  critics,  music 
critics?” 

Sheepishly  I  explained — “One  docs  not 
want  to  be  obvious.  There  is  hardly 
any  newspaperman  who  could  not  iden¬ 
tify  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  from 
my  phrase.” 

“Be  ever  clear !”  solemnly  warned  the 
monitor. 

“Be  not  too  clear!”  I  retorted,  think¬ 
ing  I  had  the  best  of  it. 

Just  then  I  recollected  that  a  stylish 
editorial  was  printed  in  a  first-class  daily 
some  weeks  ago  in  which  was  the  phrase 
“as  Mr.  Ch.\db.\nd  would  say” — just 
tossed  in  without  another  word  to  iden¬ 
tify  Ch. \db.\nd.  “Chadband,”  I  repeat¬ 
ed,  resentfully.  What  right  had  this 
editorial  writer  to  fool  with  me,  and 
others  ’  Did  he  think  that  everybody 
in  the  world  has  read  the  book  and  re¬ 
members  “Chadband”?  I  was  angry. 
I  harbored  the  grievance  some  days  un¬ 
til,  accidentally,  I  opened  a  neighbor’s 
copy  of  ‘"Bleak  House”  and  there  found 
“Chadband.”  1  was  mollified.  I  took 
home  “Bleak  House”  and  read  it.  Later 
1  found  myself  thinking  that  all  edu¬ 
cated  persons  know  all  Dickens’  book- 
people.  Are  most  of  us  like  that — in¬ 
tellectual  snobs  and  climbers? 

I  shall  want  to  talk  more  about  liter¬ 
ary  allusions  in  newspaper  writing. 


NEW  PETITION  ON  PITTOCK  WILL 


Oregonian  Publisher’s  Daughter 
Charges  Undue  Influence  hy  Trustees 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Portland,  Ore. — second  amended 
petition  has  been  filed  in  the  attack  that 
is  being  made  on  the  will  of  the  late 
H.  L.  Pittock,  publisher  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian.  The  new  petition,  like  the 
others,  is  filed  by  Mrs.  F.  H.  Leadbetter, 
one  of  Mr.  Pittock’s  five  children,  and 
seeks  to  upset  the  arrangement  for  the 
control  of  the  $8,(X)0.0()0  estate  by  C.  A. 
Morden  and  O.  L.  Price,  trustees. 

Undue  influence  is  specified  in  the  peti¬ 
tion,  it  being  charged  that  the  present 
trustees  caused  Mr.  Pittock  to  believe 
that  they  alone,  “to  the  exclusion  of  all 
persons  connected  with  the  decedent 
either  as  heirs,  members  of  his  family  or 
business  associates,”  were  capable  of 
managing  and  preserving  his  large 
estate.  The  charge  is  made  that  the 
trustees  and  others  unknown  schemed  to 
keep  from  the  heirs  and  next  of  kin  any 
knowledge  of  the  will  “for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  them  from  freeing  his 
mind  and  will  from  undue  influence,” 
and  that  they  reported  that  no  will  had 
been  executed,  though  knowing  that  it 
had  been  signed. 


You  read  it  in  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MORE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  ADS 


Ten-Month  Tourist  Season  to  Be  Ex¬ 
ploited  in  National  Campaign 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Seattle. — .An  extensive  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Tourist  Associa¬ 
tion,  representing  the  states  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Oregon  and  British  Columbia, 
to  attract  tourists  to  this  section.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  association  it  was  decided  to  extend 
the  Pacific  Northwest  tourist  season  to 
include  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year. 
•A  series  of  carnival  events  will  be  held 
annually  during  May  and  June  and  a 
drive  for  funds  to  conduct  the  big  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaign  has  now 
been  undertaken. 

Commercial  organizations,  Rotary 
clubs,  Kiwanis  clubs,  real,  estate  boards 
and  other  organizations  throughout  the 
Pacific  Northwest  are  being  urged  to 
co-operate  in  giving  the  events  publicity 
throughout  the  country,  beginning  next 
year. 


Virginians  in  Meeting  July  14-16 

Roanoke,  Va. — The  Virginia  Press 
Association  will  hold  its  32d  annual 
meeting  at  Blue  Ridge  Springs  on  July 
14-16.  The  program  will  cover  all 
phases  of  newspaper  work,  daily  and 
weekly,  with  the  “question  box”  as  a 
feature.  Social  events  will  include  an 
old-fashioned  Virginia  barbecue,  danc¬ 
ing,  a  side  trip  to  the  Peaks  of  Otter 
and  a  banquet  tendered  by  the  Bedford 
Business  Men’s  League  at  the  Elks  Na¬ 
tional  Home  at  Bedford. 

Des  Moines  Capital  Raises  Price 

Des  Moines. — The  Capital  on  June  1 
announced  new  city  subscription  rates 
as  follows :  Evening  only,  by  carrier,  12 
cents  a  week ;  Sunday  only,  10  cents  a 
copy;  evening  and  Sunday,  by  carrier, 
15  cents  a  week.  This  leaves  only  one 
Dos  Moines  newspaper,  the  News,  sell¬ 
ing  at  2  cents  on  the  streets,  but  only 
6  cents  a  week  delivered  by  carrier. 
The  Register  and  Tribune  advanced  all 
rates  on  May  1. 


Marion  Has  Two  Candidates 

Cleveland, — .'\nother  Marion  news¬ 
paper  man  is  emulating  Senator  Wai- 
ren  G.  Harding,  Republican  candidate 
for  the  nomination  of  president  and 


The  Atlanta  Journal 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Advertising  i  n 
The  Journal 
Sells  the  Goods 

The  Journal  Covers 
Dixie  Like  the  Dew 


GOOD  JOBS  FOR  GOOD  MEN 
ON  SOUTHERN  PAPERS 

SOUTHERN  newspapers  are  in 
the  market  for  good  men  in 
practically  every  department 
Advertising  solicitors  and  circula¬ 
tion  men  are  particularly  in  de¬ 
mand,  but  there  are  a  number  of 
vacancies  for  business  managers, 
managing  editors  and  reporters. 
Walter  C.  Johnson,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association, 
who  can  be  addressed  as  general 
manager  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  News,  informs  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  that  he  cam  place 
a  number  of  competent  men  in 
good  positions. 


owner  of  the  Marion  Star.  Brool 
Fletcher,  editor  of  the  Marion  Djj 
Tribune,  has  received  the  indorsemei 
of  the  Marion  County  Democratic  m 
ganization  for  president. 


Funnell  Back  on  Long  Island 

Hempstead,  N.  Y. — Walter  S.  Fa 
nell,  who  recently  resigned  as  editon 
the  Hastings  (N.  Y.)  News,  has  I'ccoii 
editor  of  the  Hempstead  Inquirer,  pii 
lished  by  James  E.  Stiles.  Mr.  Fci 
nell  was  for  several  years  Long  Liar 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Times. 


Keeping  Up  With 
The  Times 


A  FACT  A  WEEK 


IVEThe  Wash 
ington  Times 
the  credit  for  begin¬ 
ning  the  active  drive 
for  Civil  Service  re¬ 
tirement,  in  1904,  and 
fighting  for  it  con¬ 
tinually,  in ''and  out 
of  season,  until  the 
victorv  was  won.” 


So  says  Jacob  "W. 
Starr,  veteran  ex-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Associa¬ 
tion. 

irashington's  popula¬ 
tion  is  made  up  largely 
of  Ck'il  Service  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

The  Washington  Time* 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C." 
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Nlewsba 

TRADE  MARK  p 


^The  Slot  Machine  That  Sells  Newspapers* 


Provides  Publishers  with 


I 


Quality  Circulation 


PAID-IN-ADVANCE  CIRCULATION  is 
the  ambition  of  every  publisher.  Admittedly, 
it  is  of  superior  quality.  Consider  the  Newsbox 
circulation  is  all  paid  in  advance. 

Reader  interest  in  a  paper  is  directly  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  thought  given  to  its  purchase.  A 
paper  that  is  sent  to  a  free  mailing  list  is  worth 
little  or  nothing  as  an  advertising  medium.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  the  paper  which  is  subscribed  for  once  a 
year  does  not  always  secure  constant  reader  inter¬ 
est  throughout  the  year.  But  the  man  who  puts 
his  money  into  the  Newsbox  every  day  makes  a 
definite  daily  choice.  And  he  votes  your  paper 


his  preference.  As  a  rule,  he  will  read  it  much 
more  carefully  because  it  fits  his  mood  for  the 
day.  This  sustained  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  must  react  favorably  upon  the  advertiser. 

In  addition,  the  Newsbox  gives  dependable  ser¬ 
vice  regardless  of  weather  conditions.  It  delivers 
a  clean,  sanitary  paper  which  is  available  con¬ 
tinuously.  It  furnishes  a  wide-spread  bulletin 
service,  the  headlines  being  visible  through  the 
window.  It  covers  locations  otherwise  neglected. 
And  it  constantly  displays  the  name  of  your  paper. 
This  impresses  the  advertiser  as  well  as  the  reader. 


Write  for  full  particulars,  including  our 
Publishers’  Co-operative  Advertising  Plan 


Newsbox  Sales  Corporation 


Candler  Building,  New  York  City 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


BALTIMORE 


CHICAGO 


I  i 
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PLAN  10,000-MILE  TOUR 
FOR  EMPIRE  EDITORS 


Latest  Program  of  Canadian  Entertain¬ 
ment  Covers  49-Day  Period — All 
Working  Together  in  Dominion 
for  Success  of  Conference 


iStcfial  to  Konos  &  Pl'blisher) 

Montreal. — Lord  Atholstan,  chair¬ 
man.  and  C.  F.  Crandall,  secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Committee  of  the  Empire 
Press  Union  Conference,  are  completing 
arrangements  for  the  next  meeting  of 
the  conference  to  he  held  in  Canada 
from  July  26  to  September  12.  At 
least  120  British  editors,  some  of  whom 
will  be  accompanied  by  their  wives,  will 
reach  Halifax  July  25  on  the  steamship 
V’irginian.  Accompanied  by  about  30 
Canadian  editors,  railway  representa¬ 
tives  and  government  officials,  they  will 
devote  49  days  to  a  10,000-mile  tour  of 
Canada.  Two  special  trains  of  ten  cars 
each  will  be  required  to  transport  them, 
one  supplied  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  the  other  by  the  Canadian  National 
Railway. 

The  committee  in  charge  is  planning 
to  entertain  many  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  British  editors,  including  Lord 
Northcliffe  of  the  London  Times;  Lord 
Burnham.  Lonf’^'n  Daily  Telegraph; 
Lord  Riddell,  News  of  the  World; 
Ixird  Apsley,  London  Morning  Post; 
Sir  Frank  Newnes,  Sir  Elmsley  Carr, 
Sir  Harry  Britain,  Sir  Campbell  Stew¬ 
art  and  Sir  Charles  Starmer. 

Formiil  SeMions  in  Ottawa 

But  four  days,  August  4-7  inclusive, 
will  be  given  to  the  formal  sessions  of 
the  conference  at  Ottawa  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  by 
the  editors  to  visiting  places  of  indus¬ 
trial,  agricultural  and  scenic  importance 
from  the  .Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and 
return. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Empire  Press 
Union  was  held  in  London  in  1911,  at 
which  time  the  British  Government 
royally  entertained  the  visitors.  Canada 
was  awarded  the  second  conference,  but 
the  war  compelled  a  postponement  un¬ 
til  this  year. 

The  railway  systems,  the  Federal  and 
provincial  governments  and  the  leading 
newspai)er  men  of  Canada  are  all  w'ork- 
ing  together  to  make  the  coming  confer-  ^ 
ence  a  great  success.  In  addition  to  the 
general  tour  program,  committees  of 
local  newspaper  men  will  entertain  the 
visitors  at  the  various  cities  along  the 
route.  The  entire  tour  is  too  long  to 
describe  in  detail,  but  every  province 
in  Canada  will  lie  visited,  the  North¬ 
west  Territories  and  the  Yukon  l)eing 
the  only  geographical  divisions  not  cov¬ 
ered. 

Upon  leaving  Halifax  the  editors  will 
visit  the  “Land  of  Evangeline”  in  An¬ 
napolis  Valley,  Sydney  and  New  Glas¬ 
gow,  great  industrial  centers  of  Cape 
Breton  Island  and  St.  John,  Fredericton 
and  the  Grand  Falls  of  St.  John  River. 
Skirting  the  northern  border  of  Maine 
they  will  see  picturesque  old  Quebec, 
the  broad  St.  Lawrence,  the  Citadel  on 
the  heights  and  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
where  some  of  their  ancestors  defeated 
Montcalm. 

Off  for  the  West 

After  Grand  Mere  has  shewn  them  its 
great  pulp  and  paper  industry — a  subject 
near  and  dear  to  the  pocketbook  as  well 
as  the  heart  of  an  editor  today — Mont¬ 
real  will  give  them  a  hearty  welcome. 

At  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue  they  will 
see  how  Canada  teaches  her  young 
farmers  at  McDonald  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Ottawa,  capital  of  the  Domin- 
ion„  will  entertain  them  for  four  days 


while  they  exchange  views  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  future  co-operation  and  then 
Toronto,  Niagara  Falls,  Hamilton  and 
Guelph  will  be  their  hosts.  Leaving 
the  railway  at  Sarnia  on  Lake  Huron, 
they  will  steam  through  Lake  Huron, 
“Soo”  Canal  and  across  Lake  Superior 
to  Port  Arthur,  from  which  point  their 
special  trains  will  carry  them  to  Winni¬ 
peg,  Regina  and  Calgary,  three  hustling 
cities  of  Canada’s  great  prairie  coun¬ 
try.  At  Regina,  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  will  give  an  exhibition 
of  rough  riding  and  horse  taming,  and 
near  Calgary  they  will  see  in  successful 
operation  the  greatest  irrigation  project 
in  North  America. 

Leaving  Calgary  in  automobiles  the 
Canadian  Rockies  will  tower  into  view 
before  them,  and  they  will  soon  be  en¬ 
joying  the  scenic  wonders  of  Banff  and 
Lake  Louise.  Speeding  westward 
through  the  Rockies  and  the  mighty 
Selkirks  they  will  spend  several  days 
at  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  “Twin 
Cities  of  the  Pacific.”  Turning  east¬ 
ward  they  will  recross  the  Rockies  via 
Kamloops  through  Yellowhead  Pass 
and  Jasper  Park  to  Edmonton,  capital 
of  .\lberta.  .\t  Wainwright  they  will 
see  4,000  buffalo,  the  largest  herd  in 
existence,  and  then  Saskatoon,  Battle- 
ford,  Watrous,  .Abitibi,  North  Bay  and 
.Mgonquin  Park  will  be  visited.  It  is 
expected  that  Toronto  will  be  reached 
in  time  for  the  annual  Toronto  exposi¬ 
tion.  Five  Quebec  fishing  clubs  will  en¬ 
tertain  them  for  several  days  and  they 
will  sail  from  Quebec  for  England  on 
September  15. 


NEED  UNDERSTANDING 
IN  CLASSIFIED 


(Continued  from  page  24) 

It  is  the  transient  whose  advertisements 
create  reader  interest,  and  if  you  have 
him  results  will  be  such  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  devote  much  time  to  sell¬ 
ing  the  professional  He  will  come  and 
buy  space. 

The  other  thing  that  can  and  must  be 
done,  if  classified  is  to  receive  its  proper 
attention,  is  to  raise  rates  to  a  point 
where  they  produce  as  much  revenue 
per  column  as  display.  This  may  be 
thought  impossible,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
will  be  accomplished  in  a  few  years 
when  publishers  begin  to  realize  its 
feasibility. 

To  repeat  the  first  and  most  essential 
thing  is  to  understand  the  power  and 
importance  of  classified.  Then  when 
this  is  done,  the  methods  of  building 
Want-ads  w’ill  naturally  develop  until 
classified  will  equal  in  service  to  reader, 
advertiser  and  publisher,  any  other  form 
of  advertising. 


CIRCULATION  GETTERS 
PAPER  SHORTAGE  FEATURES 
Short,  3  a  M'eek,  and  Pullers  ! 
Maximum  iDrawins  Power 
Minimum  5.; ace 

TWO  MINUTES  OF  OPTIMISM— By  Heratn  J.  Stick. 

virile.  pepTuI.  choekrul  of  cheer  edltoritls,  estsb- 
lUhiiii;  a  tremendcius  followlnf  wherrrer  run. 

A  World  reader  sayi:  ' ‘Reading  Mr.  SUch'i  article 
makea  one  feel  like  an  oneratlon  bad  been  performed 
on  bis  Interstitial  gland!” 

14  months  N.  Y.  Erg.  World  wltbont  contract. 
WITHIN  THE  CIRCLE— By  Jean  Newtan. 

Commonsense  talks  to  women  that  go  straight  to 
heart  and  bead.  Written  by  former  Fiction  Editor  of 
Harper's  Bazaar  and  sperlal  eontrlbutor  to  New  York 
Ere.ilnc  World  and  Erenlng  8ia. 

HOW  IT  STARTED— By  Jean  Newtan. 

EducaUonal  noaelty  dealing  Interestingly  with  tbe 
romance  of  common  things — customs,  colloquialisms, 
words  that  bare  a  story.  “Bigralo  Bill,*’  "It’a  A 
rincb."  "The  Kiss  at  tlw  Altar,"  "DrlnUng 
Healths."  Six  montha  in  N.  T.  Brerdng  World. 

SIXTEEN  DISCRIMINATING  PAPERS  IN  TWO 
WEEKS— NEWARK  NEWS  AND  PHIUDELPNIA 
ENIUIRER. 

Write  for  Indlrldnal  or  ddb  prices  to 

Sfruiafiatirr  Jlraturwa 
OCX  St.  Nicholas  Avatuio 
Now  York  Oty 


“Want  Ad  Week’’  was  conducted  in 
Milwaukee  from  May  9  to  May  16,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
Billboards,  signs  on  street  cars,  posters 
on  trucks  and  stickers  urged  Milwaukee¬ 
ans  to  use  want  ads  to  get  anything 
they  wanted  to  buy,  or  find  a  market  for 
anything  they  wanted  to  sell.  Selling 
and  buying  of  second-hand  articles,  as  a 
means  of  defeating  the  high  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  were  urged  especially. 

Advertisers  were  urged  to  give  their 
copy  to  their  newsboys.  The  boys  were 
paid  for  their  work,  and  in  addition 
fifteen  cash  prizes  were  given  to  the 
boys  getting  the  greatest  number  of  ads. 

A  want  ad  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
led  to  the  return  of  $400  which  had  been 
lost  by  a  woman.  The'  purse  containing 
the  money  was  found  by  a  7-year-old 
child,  who  brought  it  home  to  her 
mother.  When  the  mother  saw  the  ad 
she  returned  the  money. 


Federal  Tax  Benefits 


Secretly  Administered 


80%  of  all  returns  reported  under  the  present  Tax  act  present  .  ! 

some  abnormality  not  adequately  provided  for  by  the  provisions  of 
either  the  Act  or  the  Regulations  for  administering  it. 

In  these  instances  the  Department,  when  furnished  with  veri¬ 
fiable  facts  and  figures,  attempts  to  allow  equity  to  predominate  , 

over  a  strict  reading  of  the  law  and  regulations.  But  such  cases 
must  be  thoroughly  covered  and  well  presented,  and  this  work 
lies  in  the  field  of  the  Specialist.  It  is  beyond  the  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice  of  accountants.  I 

Unfortunately,  when  relief  is  granted  to  one  claimant  all  other  | 
taxpayers  similarly  situated,  do  not  automatically  receive  the  same  i 

relief,  but  each  for  himself  must  demand  special  treatment.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  under  present  procedure  the  relief  sections 
are  secretly  administered.  ■ 

No  taxpayer  know«  whether  he  is  being  taxed 
relatively  the  same  as  his  competitor  in  business 
or  not. 

Recognizing  all  of  these  damaging  conditions,  and  in  order  to  ! 

minimize  the  opportunities  for  unconsciously  overpaying  taxes,  a 
special  tax  service  has  been  developed.  This  service  does  not  in 
any  way  disturb  the  taxpayer’s  relations  with  regular  auditors  or 
others  rendering  service  in  a  professional  capacity,  but  on  the 
contrary  supplements  such  service,  producing  results  in  the  way  of 
tax  reductions  of  a  very  substantial  although  unexpected  nature. 

Our  Special  Analytical  Tax  Service  will  place  you  on  par  with 
your  competitor  and  pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  Reductions 
for  our  clients  range  from  $1,000  up  to  over  $400,000.  We  are  now 
working  on  several  of  the  largest  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

We  believe  we  can  materially  reduce  your  Federal  Taxes  for 
1919  and  can  assist  you  in  recovering  a  substantial  portion  of  what  i 
you  paid  for  1917-1918.  ' 

No  obligation  is  incurred  by  discussing  your  tax  problems  with 
us.  Let  us  show  you  the  originality  of  our  tax  methods  and  what  I 
we  have  accomplished  for  other  prominent  concerns. 

A  letter  or  wire  commands  our  immediate  attention. 


SH£RMANandASSOCIAT£S,Inc. 

INDUSTRIAL,  ANALYTICAL,  CONSULTING 
ENGINEERS  AND  ACCOUNTANTS 

Townsend  Building,  New  York  City 

Washington  Indianapolis  Bridgeport 

D.  C*  Ind.  Conn. 

A  National  Organization  of  Business  Engineers 
to  Render  Particulsur  Service  for  Particular  People 


The  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald,  which 
recently  changed  from  seven  to  eight 
columns,  has  eliminated  heavy  type  from 
its  classified  page. 

The  classified  columns  of  St.  Louis, 
newspapers  have  been  used  by  the  Me  '  * 
Causland  .\venue  Presbyterian  Churchy 
to  advertise  for  Sunday  School  teachers.® 
“There  is  a  great  shortage  of  Sunday* 
school  teachers,”  said  Rev.  A.  S.  Coile.fc'' 
pastor  of  the  church,  “and  we  are  re¬ 
sorting  to  business  methods  to  get 
them.” 


Randall  Office  Moved 

Chic.aco. — The  local  office  of  the  Fred 
M.  Randall  Company  has  moved  from 
1724-1726  Lytton  Building  to  1529-1534 
in  the  same  building.  New  members  re¬ 
cently  taken  into  the  Randall  organiza¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  are  J.  C.  Borden  and  W. 
J.  Barron. 
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FIRST  CHIEF^A^  BODY GU^DSLAJN^,  GUERRILLAS; 


rUL  \V(m.I»MAY  24. 


WHILE  HE  SLEPT; 


OFFIGJfflNDARK 

Gen.  Barragan  Declares  0e> 
posed  Ruler's  Companions  Pul 
^  Up  Valiant  Defense  Against 
Herrera's  Assassins,  “Cleaiv 
ing  Their  Military  Honor.” 

MOLINA  ALSO  MURDERED. 
MISTAKEN  FOR  BONILLAS. 

I  Herrera  Quoted  as  Saying  Ha 
il  Desired  Only  to  KiH  Carranza 
'«  and  Ex-Envoy— Hut  Where 
Former  Lay  Surrounded  by 
Traitors  Firing  Into  It. 


MEXICO  CITY,  Mtr  SI  (Auoel- 
Mlptl  Pms).— >GtD.  Juftn  BamAus* 
(.Fiief  of  Staff  of  the  aataMlnalad  w» 
[Prt>«.dwnt  Carranxa,  baa  aaot  a  d#' 
■patch  to  Grn.  Obrofon,  flvlng  tba 
dataila  of  tho  murder  of  Carrani* 
whilo  bo  alept. 

Th«  dMpatc4i.  which  dariarec 
Rodolfo  lierrora  betrayed  U)e  depoted 
lulor.  doee  not  fiv*  the  eu«t  dJae 
of  Uie  tragedy.  It  folioera; 

RMarrlnf  to  )eur  teleirrani  of’ 
this  date,  .flrirera  Joined  tho 
I  roUimn  at  IhsOa,  profeeelod  lor* 

alty.  ArrlvtAp  .bt  ^Htacaia"-' 

tnnfo,  lirrreta*  offered  hoeplUtit> 
to  Carranea.  placijtt  aemipcle 
who ^cew  the  terrain  At  4  o'o)«kIi 
In  the  mornlnf  hie  men.  abueint 
the  cohAdroce  reported  ux  them, 
eureounded  the  ehelter  where 
Cerenae  wa«  eleepinp,  bring  the'C 
'  riffee  furiously  into  the  hut. 
Ivory  one  oNtred  reeioteneo,  ol- 
Iheuph  naturel  demoreliietien  . 

wee  eeueed  by  the  wnexpccteft  at'  j 

teek.  ;  '  Sj 

^}en.  Kraneleco  Hurptua 
%*ailafrt1y  In  (he  dtml-darkiMa. 
rcpuleinf  vhc.trattora  who  «ur» 
r<rteed  the  defend**'' n  •nffied  they* 
were  leavtne  thetf  ehtiidre  to  *(• 
tack  the  antmy. 

ICoeeht  la  Drfcooe. 

The  unnLpertoOntsm  of  the  ut* 
tack  rttablod  tie  to  cioer  our  mil.- 
laiy  hon*i.  Tbe  Utfeiio''  wae 
peiieral  to  iiirh  an  uiitat  tbui  the 

Iatlackeia  werr  fotred  to  take  «la>y 
priennera  amonr  tkeiii  kUr.  ' 
MroKlet.  I'auliuo  Routes.  Oil  t'.a* 
nee.  Oen.  Hetlodotu ‘Peres.  Culf 
Orn.  Vlllela  and  CaiTuo- 

(MrnJea  fortiirriy  was  directur 
of  tl>e  nationit!  teiefrapu  Un*.**.^.' 
K'lntes  was  formcf  direotur  vf  ' 
neilonol  lallaeya  and  H-'iju.'  ‘ 
<}i.ii.ir  nae  Carrunaae  piiv.4te'. 


I  eiplaiued  by  ibe  '.bat  < 
ii.iekMia  plaiiMd  ibeu  ri't 
{i.;fnnf  iha  place  where  ip*  Pr 
lent,  who  had  r.ac»de4»«  f  > 


ANOTHER  I.  N.S.  BEAT! 

TWENTY -FOUR  HOURS  before  clients  of 
other  wire  services  published  the  story  that 
“Carranza  was  assasinated  while  he  slept,” 
I.  N.  S.  newspapers  •  had  this  scoop,  all  the 
FACTS  and  interestingly  written.  This  exem¬ 
plary  feat  explains  why  l.N.S.  is  the  most  talked 
of  news  service  in  the  world. 

"Get  It  First — 

Get  It  Right” 

Living  up  to  this  slogan  and  repeatedly  demon¬ 
strating  it  in  the  daily  quick  transrriission  of 
news  account  for  the  phenomenal  progress  of 
l.N.S.  in  recent  years,  and  the  corresponding 
growth  of  its  clients. 

Is  I.  N.  S.  Serving  You? 


NHISM 


Rcdol/o  Herrera's  Bandits  Killed  I 
I  Him  and  Loyal  Guard — Bonillas  j 
'  and  Barrsfin  Escape  Assassins  J 

[body  in  capital  TO-NIGHT 

iSliytnj*  Occurred  Thurtdiy 
Night — Obregon,  Gonzalei  ind 
Mexico  City  Mourn  Tragic  End  ' 

ffy  rnfrm^tionej  .»«■*  Jterrire  I 

'  MEXICO  OITY.  May  22-  I 
I  VenuitUne  Ouransa,  fngttlT*  J 
j  PrMldent  of  Mexico  wu  killed  i 
I  in  the  mounUine  of  Hidalgo  noor 
r  TlaxcaUtongo  laet  Tbnnday  by 
I  an  aeiaealn'e  bnllat  firod  Into  hie 
I  body  ae  ho  alept 
/|  Tb#  personal  body  guard  of 
I :  soldlen  aooorapanjliig  the 
fugitive  President  also  was  put 
'  to  death. 

Oeneral  Rodolfo  Herrera,  it  ii 
said,  diroeted  the  attack.  He 
!  belongi  to  the  forces  of  Oeneral  ^ 
L  Prancisoo  de  P.  Mariel  who  ac-  j 
^  I  oompanlcd  Oairansa  in  hli  flight 
from  the  Capita],  but  went  o\*er 
to  the  revolutioniete  some  dayv 
I  »flO' 

)  The  corp«wK  lay  until  Friil.iy 

t|  morninir  when  they  wore  am- 
'  tlentelly  diacovered. 

Thw*«'  details  were  rereiwd  at 
the  liMdquarters  of  (irneral  AT- 
■faro  Obregon  Mhix  afternoon  ] 
They  xhorked  the  ('apital.  Car  i 

i.  retire  •  bwly  will  be  brought  to  ) 
'  thiH  city  where  it  will  real  in 
ktate  hi  fore  Iietng  tmrirdl  with 
military  honor* 

.  BONXLLAfl  ESCAPES 
W  The  bodiea  of  Carraii/o  and 
\  the  men  alain  with  him  were  re- 
j  jrovered  by  General  Marie!  Sol- 
I  diera  raniefi  them  to  Tiilenem*  | 
Vro.  a  amall  lowrt  in  the  State  of 
l!  Hidalgo,  where  ^hey  remained 
#  until  EViday  night,  when  word 
jwa*  aeni  to  bring  them  to  thi4 

W'*>- 

f  Ygnacio  Bonillaa.  former  Mei- 
ioan  Amhaaaatlor  to  Washing  | 
ton;  General  .loan  Barragen  | 
(  former  t’hief  of  Staff  to  Car  j 
rente .  Colonel  Padlinu  Fontea.  j 
former  general  manager  of  the 
National  RailwMya  of  Mexico. 
*iind  Frederieo  Montea.  all  of 
whom  were  with  ihe  Carranea 

i  party,  ewapf.l  dralh.  areording 
to  offo'ial  M'lvirea  received  here 

A  FOE  or  VILLA 

Ari'oidiog  to  the  deiaila  whieh 
are  now  being  received  •rom 
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RATE  INCREASES  BY  72  NEWSPAPERS 
AVERAGED  21.07%  LAST  WEEK 


F)R  the  week  ending  May  29,  Barbour’s  Advertising  Kate  Sheets,  Inc.,  issued 
new  sheets  covering  rate  increases  and  other  information  of  72  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Of  these,  61  were  changes  in  the  general  advertising  rates  and  11  were 
changes  in  other  than  the  general  rates.  On  the  changes  in  the  general  rates  of 
the  61  papers. 

The  ininimum  ag-ate  line  is  $3.47.  The  old  minimum  aRate  line  was  $2.88.  Net  increase 
amounts  to  $.59  per  agate  line  or  21.07  per  cent  of  the  previous  minimum  rate. 

These  changes  affect  a  total  net  paid  weekday  circulation  of  1.153,253.  This  is  the 
second  change  since  October  1  on  33  of  these  papers. 

The  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder  shows  a  slight  decrease  in  the  minimum  agate  line 
rate. 


City  and  Paper 
California  - 

KakersHeld  (  alifornian. 
San  Diego  I’nion . 


Minimum  I^>i  Rate  I^st  .\lin. 
.\g.  Li.  R.  Effective  Ag.  Li.  R. 


San  Francisco  (*all  Post. 

San  Pedro  News . 

Vallejo  Chronicle  . 

Colorado — 

(>rand  Junction  Sentinel., 
tieiirgia — ’ 

Dublin  Tribune  . 

Idaho- - 


lllinoi.s — 

Evanston  News-Index  . 

Eree|)ort  Journal-Standard, 
tialcsburg  Rep’lican-Reg. . . . 

Rockford  Republic . 

Indiana — 

Columbus  Ledger  . 

Frankfort  Times  . 


^  Rensselaer  Republican 
Kansas — 

Abilene  Reflector  .... 
Manhattan  Mercury.. 
Kentucky — 


Louisiana — 

New  Orleans  Item. 


Massachusett.v 


tirecnfield  Recorder . 

I-awreiice  Stin-Amer.  (est. ). 
Sunday  edition  (est.)... 
Michigan — 

Rattle  Creek  En«|u*r  &  News 


liay  City  Times-Tribune. . . 
Dowagiac  News  . 


Jackson  Citizen  Patriot .... 
Three  Rivers  Commercial.. 
Minneapolis — 


M  issouri — 

Columbia  Missourian  . 

Montana — 

Kalispell  Intrr-Lake  . 

Nebraska — 

Lincoln  Ncbr.  State  Jrl.... 

Sunday  edition  . 

Norfolk  News  . 

New  Haven — 

Keene  Sentinel  . 

New  York — 


Hudson  Republican  . 

New  York  (iarment  News.. 


Rochester  Herald  .  27,288 

Sunday  edition  .  19.946 

North  Carolina — 

Kinston  Free  Press .  1,328 

North  Dakota — 

Devil’s  I.ake  World .  1.400 

Ohio— 

Cleveland  r>aily  Iron  Trade 

&  Metal  Market  Rei>ort..  5,283 

Fostoria  Times  .  3.100 

Zanesville  Times-Recorder. .  1 

Zanesville  Signal  . J  20,188 

Sunday  Edition  .  8,290 

Oregon — 

.\lbany  Democrat .  1,575 

Pennsylvania— 


RIoomshurg  Press .  6.011 

Chester  Republican .  2,939 

Chester  Times .  12,330 

Easton  Express  &  Argus...  11,018 

I.atrobe  Rulletiii .  3,988 

Milton  Standard  .  3,287 

South  Dakota — 

Sioux  Falls  .\rgus  Leader.  16.737 

Texas — 

I>allas  Times-Herald .  45,397 

Tyler  Tribune .  1,749 

Virginia — 

Roanoke  Times . ]  ..n 

Roanoke  World-News. _ f  19,719 

Sunday  Edition  .  13,484 
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.00285  72Less 

4,000 

1/1/20 

.0321429* 

8/1/19 

.02* 

.0121429 

9,000 

1/1/20 

.0428572* 

8/1/19 

.03* 

.0128572 

11,177 

6/1/20 

.04 

11/15/19 

.035 

.005 

10,089 

6/1/20 

.04 

11/15/19 

.035 

.005 

16,859 

6/1/20 

.05* 

9/1/19 

.04 

.01 

2,139 

4/1/20 

.015 

1/1/20 

.0125 

.0025 

79,707 

6/1/20 

.14* 

1/1/20 

.12* 

.02 

21,656 

5/26/20 

.06* 

5/26/18 

.05 

.01 

2,110 

5/1/20 

.02 

2/15/20 

.015 

.005 

134,278 

1/1/21 

.25 

10/1/20 

.22 

.03 

104,306 

1/1/21 

.22* 

10/1/20 

.18* 

.04 

1,467 

5/1/20 

.02* 

9/1/18 

.0178572* 

.0021429 

2,295 

5/1/20 

.0178572* 

1/26/20 

.0142858* 

.0035715 

33,605 

6/1/20 

.09* 

1/2/20 

.08* 

.01 

20.562 

6/1/20 

.09* 

1/2/20 

.08* 

.01 

8,469 

9/1/20 

.05* 

1/1/20 

.04* 

.01 

3,022 

6/1/20 

.0178572 

2/1/20 

.0157143 

.0021429 

70,263 

6/1/20 

.15* 

1/1/2C 

.12* 

.03 

75.008 

6/1/20 

.15* 

1/1/20 

.12* 

.03 

2,339 

6/1/20 

.0175* 

9/1/19 

.0128572* 

.0046428 

4,155 

5/1/20 

.12 

8/1/19 

.09 

.03 

18.514 

6/1/20 

.25 

1/1/20 

.20 

.05 

27,288 

10/1/20 

!o8 

1/1/20 

.07 

.01 

19.946 

10/1/20 

.08 

1/1/20 

.07 

.01 

1,328 

7/1/20 

.015 

1/1/20 

.01 

.005 

1.400 

5/25/20 

.0178572* 

5/19/20 

.0132858* 

.0035715 

5,283 

1/1/20 

.n60’’143 

12/3/17 

.0392858 

.0214286 

3.100 

6/3C/20 

.0128572* 

7/1/19 

.0085715* 

.0042858 

20,188 

7/1/20 

.07* 

10/15/19 

.06* 

.01 

8.290 

No  change  in  Sunday  rate 

1,575 

5/1/20 

.0178572* 

5/19/20 

.0143858* 

.0035715 

22,674 

10/1/20 

.06* 

10/1/19 

.05* 

.01 

6.011 

6/1/20 

.025 

10/1/19 

.0214286 

.0035715 

2,939 

6/1/20 

.02 

10/1/19 

.015 

.005 

12,330 

6/1/20 

.01 

10/1/19 

035 

.005 

11,018 

6/1/20 

.04* 

11/1/19 

.03* 

.01 

3.988 

5/1/20 

.0214286* 

8/1/19 

.0142858* 

.0071429 

3,287 

6/1/20 

.0214286 

4/1/19 

.0142858 

.0071429 

16.737 

8/1/20 

.06* 

12/1/19 

.05* 

.01 

45,397 

6/1/20 

.10 

12/15/19 

.08 

.02 

1,749 

5/26/20 

.0178572* 

8/30/19 

.0142858* 

.0035715 

19,719 

6/1/20 

.06 

12/15/19 

.05 

.01 

Sunday  Edition  .  13,484  6/1/20  .07  12/15/19  .05  .02 

(Sunday  rates  include  an  insertion  in  Saturday  Evening  edition — circulation  10.349 — giving 
a  total  circulatifn  of  23,833  to  Sunday  advertisers.) 

Washington — 


Hoquiam  Washingtonian  — 
Wisconsin — 


10,644 

7/1/20 

.035 

1/1/14 

.03 

.005 

11.P26 

7/1/20 

.035 

1/1/14 

.03 

.005 

3,025 

6/1/20 

.0178572 

1/1/20 

.0142858 

.0035715 

104,659 

7/1/20 

.20* 

2/1/20 

.18* 

.02 

95.375 

7/1/20 

.20* 

2/1/20 

.18* 

.02 

1,153,253 

3.4717865 

2.8810728 

.5907153 

The  circulation  figures  given  above  cover  the  six  months  period  ending  March  31,  1920, 
except  those  indicated  with  a  t,  which  are  for  the  six  months  period  ending  September  30,  1919. 


(est) — Estimate.  * — Flat.  $The  San  Diego  Union  Tribune  (Cal.),  have  cancelled  the 
rate  card  effective  October  1.  1920,  quoting  the  minimum  agate  line  rates  of  7  cents  week¬ 
days,  and  6  cents  Sunday,  and  substituted  card  effective  June  1,  1920,  quoting  the  minimum 
agate  line  rates  of  8  cents  weekdays  and  7  cents  Sundays. 


OWA 

x| - 1 


|owa  is 
now 
second 
State  in 
the  value 
of  its 
crops, 
FIRST  in 
the  value 
of  its 
livestock. 
Ninety- 
five  per 
cent  of  its 


The  increased 
average  value  or 
price  of  Iowa 
plow  lands  is 
most  impressive 
evidence  .  of  the 
continued  pros¬ 
perity  of  this 
State. 


The  1920  average 
price  is  $219  per 
acre,  the  highest  for 
any  State,  compared 
with  last  year’s 
average  of  $169. 


surface  is 

farm  land  and  its  prosperity  is  basic, 
the  VERY  SOURCE  OF  NATIONAL 
WEALTH!  It  is  a  good  State  for 
National  Advertisers  who  use  the 
daily  newspapers  of  Iowa*s  own  cities. 


tfBoone  News-Republican . (E) 

tfBurlington  Hawkeye  . (M) 

ttBurlington  Hawkeye  . (S) 

Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil . (E&S) 

Davenport  Times . (E) 

fDes  Moines  Capital  . (E) 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Capital.. . (S) 

Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune . (M&E) 

Des  Moines  Sunday  Register . (S) 

Iowa  City  Daily  Press . (E) 

Mason  City  Globe  Gazette-Times . (E) 

Muscatine  Journal  and  News-Tribune . (E) 

Ottumwa  Courier . (E) 

Sioux  City  Journal  . (M&E) 

Sioux  City  Journal . (S) 

*Waterloo  Evening  Courier . (E) 


Circula¬ 
tion  5, 
3,500 
10,008 
11,128 
16,023 
23,806 
58,522 
39,330 
111,970 
82,251 
3,773 
9,749 
8,020 
12,448 
52,410 
29,589 
14,631 


Rate  for 
lOOO  lines 
.0179 
.03 
.03 
.045 
.06 
.12 
.12 
.20 
.18 
.02 
.03 
.03 
.035 
.09 
.09 
.04 


Government  statements,  April  Ist,  1920. 

*A.  B.  C.  Report,  October  1st,  1919. 

fPublishers’  statement. 

ttGovemment  statements,  October  1st,  1919. 


That’s  What  I  Call  Real  Printing 


WHEN  advertisers  express 
their  enthusiasm  like  that 
you  canhesure  that  One-Set  Rollers 
played  an  important  part  in  getting 
the  fine  printing  results. 

If  you  knew  what  your  adver¬ 
tisers  were  thinking  about — if  you 
could  “listen  in’’  on  the  comments 
made  in  the  offices  of  Sales  Man¬ 
agers,  you  would  know  that  it  pays 
to  give  your  advertisers  good  print¬ 
ing.  And  when  you  consider  good 
printing  you  immediately  think  of 
One-Set  Rollers — the  new,  modern 
roller  that  runs  all  year  ’round  with¬ 


out  change.  One-Set  Rollers  are 
now  used  by  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  leading  newspapers. 

Send  forfull information.  Specify 
core  diameter,  finished  diameter 
and  length  of  printing  surface 
(measure  from  the  outside  edge  of 
the  one  outside  plate  to  the  edge 
of  the  other  outsideplate, including 
the  width  of  any  cylinder  rings  and 
plate  clips  that  may  be  involved), 
when  requesting  prices.  Also  send 
sketch  indicating  positions  in  which 
rollers  function  in  relation  to  ink 
drums  and  plate  cylinders. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Ohio 

Goodrich 

One -Set 

Rollers 
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GATHERED  AT  RANDOM 


T  T’S  on  W.  C.  Johnston.  Result  of  the 
pretty  race  to  the  200  members  mark 
between  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  Will  V.  Tuf- 
ford  of  Clinton,  la.,  bet  an  Iowa  dinner 
against  the  best  viands  that  Chatta¬ 
nooga  affords  that  the  Inland  would 
break  the  tape,  and  he  collects.  The  In¬ 
land  registered  its  202d  member  on  May 
28,  with  more  on  the  way,  and  Will 
Tufford  sent  his  fellow  secretary  this 
little  reminder  that  it’s  up  to  Tennessee 
to  set  ’em  up: 

Oh,  the  corn  pone  is  bakin’ 

An’  the  possum  fat  is  drippin’ 

.^n’  the  black-strap’s  sweet  as  sweet  can  be 
An’  Mr.  Johnson’s  fussin’ 

An’  I’m  laughin’  most  to  bustin’ 

For  the  good  dinner  cornin’  to  me. 

“That  ought  to  hold  him,’’  opines  the 
sage  of  Qinton. 


We’ll  say  it  should. 

*  *  * 

"Jimmy"  Arnold  in  the  News 

From  the  ponderously  egocentric  style 
of  news  writing  in  America  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  to  the  highly  featured 
“psychoanalytic”  style  of  today  is  a 
long  step.  How  long  a  step  it  is  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  comparison  recently  made 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

A  candidate  for  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
at  Ann  Arbor,  who  is  specializing  in 
journalism,  is  writing  a  thesis  on  the 
evolution  of  the  headline.  The  study 
has  entailed  a  perusal  of  files  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  in  various  libraries  from 
the  earliest  on  record,  dating  back  to 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This 
specimen  of  early  nineteenth  century 
news  style  was  unearthed  in  a  copy  of 
The  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  of  .\ugust  6,  1822,  published 
under  a  Baltimore  date  line  of  July  24: 

“It  gives  us  real  pleasure  to  record 
instances  of  juvenile  intrepidity,  when¬ 
ever  such  noble  qualities  are  exerted  in 
the  cause  of  benevolence  and  humanity. 
On  the  21st  inst.,  while  two  boys  were 
bathing  in  the  Spring  Gardens,  one  of 
them  sunk  in  a  place  where  the  water 
was  about  twelve  feet  in  depth  and,  after 
some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  regain  the 
shore,  sunk  to  the  bottom.  His  com¬ 
panion  immediately  sounded  the  alarm, 
and  sundry  persons  collected,  none  of 
whom  however  ventured  on  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  the  boy.  \  young  lad  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from,  the  scene 
of  danger,  hearing  the  cries  of  alarm, 
hastened  to  the  place,  divested  himself 
of  his  clothes,  and  plunged  into  the 
liquid  element.  He  went  to  the  bottom 
and  shortly  afterwards  arose  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  his  breath.  A  second  and  a 
third  time  did  this  little  hero  sink  un¬ 
successfully  and  rise  to  recover  his  res¬ 
piration.  On  his  third  attempt,  he 
thought  that  he  felt  the  toe  of  the 
sufferer,  and  a  fourth  time  did  he  plunge 
for  the  body.  Divine  Providence  smiled 
on  such  persevering  benevolence  at  last 
— he  rises  encumbered  with  the  helpless 
and  motionless  body,  but  now  exhausted 
by  such  repeated  and  unavailing  efforts 
he  finds  his  strength  rapidly  declining. 
With  a  calmness  and  self-possession 
worthy  of  all  praise,  he  turns  himself 
on  his  back  and  floats  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water,  still  grasping  his  helpless 
companion,  until  assistance  was  ob¬ 
tained  and  both  recovered  from  their 
perilous  situation.  The  boy  is  still  liv¬ 
ing,  and  what  thanks  are  due  from  his 
parents  for  such  intrepid  and  deter¬ 
mined  benevolence.  Why  should  not 
humanity  be  allowed  her  heroes,  as  well 
as  the  demon  of  carnage?  We  have  in¬ 
quired  into  the  age  of  this  noble  child, 
and  he  numbers  to  b#  fifteen  years;  his 


name  is  James  Arnold.  The  child  res¬ 
cued  by  his  benevolence  from  a  watery 
grave  is  now  doing  well.’’ 

A  copy  of  this  story  was  submittea 
for  “rewrites”  to  a  group  of  reporters 
trained  on  metropolitan  dailies.  The 
police  reporter  put  it  up  in  his  best  vein, 
as  did  the  sports  reporter,  the  hotel  re¬ 
porter,  the  schools  and  social  welfare 
reporters,  and  so  on.  Significantly 
illustrative  of  modern  reportorial  inter¬ 
pretation,  all  the  stories  were  humorous. 

The  sports  writer’s  product  began: 

“Baltimore,  July  24 — Score  one  for 
the  old  swimming  hole. 

“If  ‘Jimmy’  Arnold  of  4223  Meadow 
lane  hadn’t  been  there  many  a  time, 
hadn’t  often  disported  in  its  depths  until 
he  was  blue  in  the  gills  and  his  teeth 
chattered  like  an  inspired  typewriter, 
hadn’t  learned  there  the  somersault,  the 
flipflop  and  the  jack-knife,  hadn’t  mas¬ 
tered  in  its  sluggish  waters  the  ‘dog- 
fashion,’  the  ‘man-fashion’  and  the  crawl 
stroke,  and  become  adept  at  treading 
and  floating — if  Jimmy  hadn’t  all  these 
things  there  would  be  one  fewer  little 
boy  in  Baltimore  today  and  the  mother 
of  that  little  boy  would  never  again  be 
able  to  warn  him  against  the  old  swim¬ 
ming  hole.” 

But  the  psycho-analyst  of  the  group 
outdid  the  rest  in  modernity.  This  is 
what  he  turned  out: 

“Baltimore,  July  24 — Whenever  15- 
year-old  ‘Jimmy’  Arnold  of  4223 
Meadow  lane  thinks  about  it — and  it  is 
almost  always  in  his  thoughts — cold 
chills  run  down  his  spine  and  he  wants 
to  avoid  society  and  be  alone.  Jimmy 
had  an  experience  the  other  day  that 
was  horrible,  simply  horrible. 

“While  ambling  along  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Spring  Gardens  he  heard  cries 
for  help.  He  reached  the  shore  in  echo 
time,  to  find  a  dozen  spectators  watch¬ 
ing  a  boy  struggling  in  the  water  beyond 
his  depth.  Jimmy  belongs  to  the  bare¬ 
foot  and  one-gallus  club.  Three  mo¬ 
tions — a  shoulder  shrug,  an  upward  jerk 
and  a  downward  wiggle — and  he 
plunged  in  to  the  rescue. 

“The  other  boy  had  gone  under  and 
Jimmy  had  to  dive  four  times  before  he 
found  the  body.  He  brought  it  up  and 
held  it  until  help  came  to  them  both. 

“On  shore,  one  glance  showed  him 
that  the  rescued  one  was  recovering. 
Then  it  dawned  on  him  that  he  hadn’t 
a  stitch  on — and  there  he  was,  standing 
in  front  of  a  hun — a  thousand  people ! 
Right  before  two  thou— ten  thousand 
eyes,  Jimmy’s  person  turned  a  distinct 
pink,  and,  grabbing  his  clothes,  he  lit 
out  for  the  nearest  refuge,  raucous 
laughter  from  one  million  throats  ring¬ 
ing  in  his  cars. 

“As  no  one  saw  him  leave  Sam  Haw¬ 
kins’s  barn,  it  is  believed  he  stayed  there 
until  dark. 

“All  the  mothers  in  Meadow  lane  arc 
calling  Jimmy  Arnold  a  hero,  and  their 
sons  must  be  doing  it,  too,  for  in  con¬ 
verse  with  his  fellows  he  has  been  over¬ 
heard  to  say  repeatedly:  ‘Aw,  cut  it 
out!’  and  ‘You  quit  now!’  Also,  there 
has  been  fighting,  with  resultant  tom 
clothes  and  bruised  noses. 

“The  cause  of  it  all  got  away  without 
giving  his  name  while  the  folks  were 
holding  their  sides  and  watching  Jimmy 
hitting  the  high  places.”  —  Thomas  J. 
Malone. 

«  « 

Chicago  and  San  Francisco  will  come 
to  a  full  realization  of  what  a  conven¬ 
tion  means  when  Harold  Jacobs  un¬ 
packs  his  overcoat  trunk  and  William 
Slavens  McNutt  takes  off  his  hat. 


INDIANA 


Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  of  In¬ 
diana  as  merely  a  producer  of  Vice-Presidents 
and  novelists. 

Think  of  Indiana  when  you  pay  your  grocer 
and  your  butcher.  Figure  out  the  prices  you  are 
charged  for  the  things  you  eat  and  realize  that 
these  people  produce,  annually,  something  like 

200,000,000  bushels  of  corn. 

11,000,000  bushels  of  wheat. 
80,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes.. 

15  000,000  pounds  of  tobacco. 

6,000,000  tons  of  hay. 

Figure  that  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs,  mil¬ 
lions  of  them,  are  produced  annually  in  Indiana. 

Incidentally  Indiana  also  produces  some  $600,- 
000,000  worth  of  manufactured  goods,  which  are 
sold  at  a  profit. 

Is  it  a  wonder  Indiana  has  good  cities?  It  is 
not. 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  Indianapolis  grew  from 
233,650  in  1910  to  314,194  in  1920?  It  is  not. 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  Ft.  Wayne,  South  Bend, 
Terre  Haute,  Evansville,  Richmond  and  a  score 
of  other  cities  have  some  of  the  best  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country?  It  is  not. 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  the  merchants  of  these 
towns  are  big  distributors  of  goods?  It  is  not. 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  National  Advertisers,  link¬ 
ing  their  merchandise  to  these  local  merchants 
through  these  daily  newspapers,  cash  in?  It  is 
NOT. 


Circu-  Rate  for 
lation  5,000  lines 


Anderson  Herald  . 

. (M) 

6,579 

.02 

Anderson  Herald  . 

. (S) 

7,929 

.02 

•Crawfordsville  Review  . 

. (M) 

3,963 

.02 

Decatur  Democrat  . 

. (E) 

3,182 

.02 

Elkhart  Truth  . 

. (E) 

8,925 

.03 

Evansville  Courier  . . . 

. <M) 

21,667 

.05 

Evansville  Cornier . 

. (S) 

20,919 

.05 

Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette _ 

29,097 

.06 

Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  . . . 

. 

29,097 

.06 

Fort  Wayne  News  and  Sentinel.. 

31,632 

.07 

*Gary  Evening  Post . 

. (E) 

6,061 

.03 

Goshen  News-Times . 

3,283 

.015 

Huntington  Press  . 

. (mS 

3,673 

.02 

Huntington  Press . •  •  •  • 

. (sj 

3,807 

.02  * 

fKokomo  Dispatch  . 

. (M> 

6,200 

.025 

Lafayette  Journal-Courier  . 

. (M&E) 

18,402 

.05 

LaPorte  Herald  . 

. (E) 

3,730 

.025 

Logansport  Pharos-Tribune _ 

. (M&E) 

12,142 

.035 

Richmond  Palladium  . 

. (E) 

11,879 

.05 

South  Bend  News-Times . 

.  .(M)  11.332] 

South  Bend  News-Times . 

. .  (E)  5,942  ] 

South  Bend  News-Times . . 

. (S) 

17,584 

.045 

South  Bend  Tribune  . 

. (E) 

17,423 

.045 

Terre  Haute  Tribune . 

. (E) 

23,901 

.06 

Terre  Haute  Tribune . . 

. (S) 

'20,108 

.06 

tVincennes  Capital  . 

. (E) 

1,504 

.013 

Government  Statements,  April  1,  1920. 

*A.  B.  C.  Report,  April  1,  1920. 
tGovernment  Statements,  October  1,  1919. 
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“OHIO 

FIRST” 


He  was  from  Cincinnati.  He  was  in  New  York  stopping  at  one  of  the  big  hotels. 
He  is  a  big  business  man,  a  man  of  affairs — an  important  citizen,  not  only  of  Cincinnati, 
but  of  Ohio — yes,  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  elevator  dropped  him  on  the  main  floor.  It  was  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  He  took  his  key  to  the  desk  and,  before  entering  the  dining  room,  went  to 
the  news  stand,  where  he  purchased  a  back  date  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  which  he  perused 
while  eating  his  breakfast. 

In  the  dining  room  with  him  was  a  Washingtonian  who  was  reading  a  yesterday’s 
copy  of  the  Washington  Star,  and  a  Chicagoan  reading  a  copy  of  The  Tribune  two 
days  old. 

They  were,  and  are,  typical  rather  than  unusual.  Cincinnati  people  admit  that 
Cleveland  is  a  pretty  good  town,  and  has  pretty  good  newspapers — the  second  city  in 
the  greatest  state  in  the  Union  in  fact. 

Cleveland  people  reverse  the  comparison,  but  the  idea  is  still  the  same — Ohio  first. 

It’s  local  pride,  local  loyalty,  love  of  home,  interest  in  home  news,  home  affairs 
before  everything  else. 

Such  love  may  be  put  to  work  by  national  manufacturers  who  see  far  enough 
ahead  to  localize  their  product. 

This  list  of  Ohio  daily  newspapers  hits  home.  They  go  home  with  home  news  to 
home  people — people  who  have  homes  to  maintain. 

Put  your  selling  problem  up  to  these  daily  newspapers.  Find  out  for  yourself 
what  a  worth-while  territory  this  is,  and  how  worth  while  it  is  covered  by  these  worth¬ 
while  publications.  It  is  worth  while. 


Circu¬ 

lation 

Akron  Beacon-Journal . (E)  34,532 

t Akron  Times  . (E)  21,254 

Bellaire  Daily  Leader . (E)  4,214 

Cambridge  Daily  Jeffersonian.. (E)  7,f85 

tChillicothe  News-Advertiser. .  (E)  3,081 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  5c . (M&S)  67,722 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . (M)  175,520 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . (S)  226,094 

Columbus  Dispatch . (E)  79,468 

Columbus  Dispatch . (S)  75,949 

Coltunbus  (O.)  State  Journal.. (M)  51,136 
Columbus  (O.)  State  Journal.. .(S)  29,175 

Dayton  News . (E)  36,733 

Dayton  News . (S)  30,380 

fEast  Liverpool  Tribune . (M)  5,829 


Lima  News  and  Times- 

Democrat  . (E&S)  19,000  .06 

fLima  Republican-Gazette. .(M&S)  10,103  .02 

Middletown  Journal . (E)  4,379  .0143 

Newark  American-Tribune . (E)  6,350  .02214 

New  Philadelphia  Daily  Times  (E)  4,402  .0175 

Piqua  Call  and  Press-Dispatch 

(M&E)  6,187  .025 

Springfield  News . (E)  15,592  .04 

Springfield  News . (S)  13,027  .04 

Toledo  Blade . ..(E)  85,655  .22 

tWarren  Daily  Chronicle . (E)  5,300  .02 

Yoimgstown  Telegram. . (E)  21,831  .06 

fYoungstown  Vindicator . (E)  23,654  .06 

fYoungstown  Vindicator . (S)  22,053  .06 

Government  Statements,  April  1st,  1920. 
tGovemment  Statements,  October  1st,  1919. 
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A  CALL  TO  DUTY 

The  new  quoted  contract  prices  for  newsprint 
to  customers  of  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany— 5.75  per  cwt.— and  the  Canadian  Export 
Paper  Company,  Ltd. — 5.50  for  the  third  quarter 
of  1920  and  6.50  for  the  fourth  quarter— should 
drive  home  anew  to  every  newspaper  publisher  in 
America  that  every  minute’s  delay  in  reaching  a 
nation-wide  agreement  to  co-operate  is  imperilling 

the  entire  business.  „  r  -i 

The  new  price  means  an  additional  toll  ot  mil¬ 
lions  on  white  paper  users.  It  will  wipe  out  the 
entire  profits  of  many  papers  during  the  next  quarter 
and,  from  the  present  outlook,  it  is  indicative  of 
still  further  advances  at  the  next  price-fixing 
periods.  There  has  been  enough  half-hearted  action. 
The  need  now  is  for  drastic  deeds.  Every  hours 
delay  means  courting  disaster  for  many. 

The  business  of  every  newspaper  in  America  is 
affected.  The  present  announced  increases  will  add 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  to  the  paper  bills 
of  some  of  the  larger  newspapers  in  the  country 
and  the  smaller  newspapers  will  all  suffer  in  pro¬ 
portion.  Eight-cent  contract  paper  for  1921  is  by 
no  means  an  impossibility.  The  needs  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  are  too  well  known  to  need  lengthy  repetition. 
First  of  all,  we  must  have  national  co-operation 
and  conservation. 

Drastic  advances  must  be  made  in  advertising  and 
subscription  rates  to  force  conservation  and  increase 
revenues  to  meet  the  mounting  costs  of  the  raw 
product. 

Speaking  before  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Boston  this  week,  Courtland  Smith  charged 
that  the  newsprint  manufacturers  had  prevented  the 
passage  of  legislation  necessary  to  carry  on  re¬ 
search  work  into  the  real  possibilities  of  more  than 
fifty  possible  substitutes  for  wood  pulp  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper.  He  made  the  statement  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  manufacture  newsprint  from 
some  of  these  substitutes  at  a  less  cost  than  con¬ 
tract  newsprint  is  now  being  sold.  This  is  a  matter 
of  the  future,  but  both  the  charge  and  the  statement 
should  be  investigated  immediately  by  a  committee 
of  newspaper  publishers,  because  the  newsprint 
problem  does  not  belong  to  the  year  of  1920  alone. 
The  need  of  the  moment,  however,  is  united  action 
among  all  the  publishers  of  the  country— and  every 
minute  counts. 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  CONVENTION 

The  eyes  of  the  advertising  world  are  on  Indi¬ 
anapolis  this  week  and  much  constructive  good 
is  expected  from  the  important  annual  gathering  of 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

During  the  last  year  advertising  has  attained  a 
new  place  of  importance  in  the  affairs  of  man. 
Measured  in  dollars,  the  past  year  has  been  the 
richest  in  advertising’s  history.  Its  place  as  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  business  success  has  been  fixed  and  there 
need  be  no  fears  for  the  future. 

The  unusual  conditions  now  prevailing  in  the 
publishing  world  as  a  result  of  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age  and  its  resultant  mounting  costs  for  this  neces¬ 
sary  raw  product  give  all  discussions  of  advertising 
an  interest  that  it  never  before  held.  Such  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  future  must  take  into  consideration  the 
mounting  costs  of  the  publishing  world  and  the 
conservation  of  newsprint.  In  order  that  standards 
may  be  maintained,  these  are  as  much  the  problems 
of  the  advertising  man  as  the  publisher. 

Newspaper  interest  will  naturally  center  around 
the  sessions  of  the  Newspaper  Departmental 
which  has  a  program  of  varied  and  vital  interest 
for  the  coming  week.  A  subject  lately  added,  and 
one  that  will  be  threshed  out,  is  whether  foreign 
or  local  advertising  should  be  left  out  of  the  daily 
newspaper  when  the  available  supply  of  newsprint 
is  limited.  A  decision  on  the  subject  is  necessary. 

^HARLES  FREDERIC  HIGHAM,  whose  mes- 
^  sage  to  newspaper  and  advertising  men  appears 
in  this  issue  of  Editc*  &  Publisher,  is  one  of  the 
foremost  members  of  his  vocation  in  the  world. 

He  is  a  leader  in  public  affairs  in  Great  Britain; 
he  is  qualified  to  speak  authoritatively  and  his  mes¬ 
sage  should  receive  your  attention. 


R  I  L 


OUR  NEW  DEPARTMENT 

ONE  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  American 
Journalists’  Association  is  to  place  the  profession 
of  journalism  on  a  plane  comparable  to  its  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  the  life  of 
its  people  and  to  give  to  it  a  standard  code  of  ethics 
as  a  barrier  against  the  fakers  and  dishonest  who 
prey  on  the  craft  and  have  besmirched  the  entire 
structure  on  which  the  free  press  of  America  has 
been  built. 

It  is  non-union  and  is  not  affiliated  with  any  other 
organization.  It  has  been  approved  by  the  news¬ 
papers  of  St.  Louis  and  its  officials  and  supporters 
are  active  newspaper  men.  To  succeed,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  journalists  cannot  be  affiliated  with  any 
other  class  of  workers. 

Journalism  stands  first  and  above  all  other  pro¬ 
fessions  in  its  importance  to  community,  state  and 
national  life.  Unlike  the  others,  however,  it  has 
not  protected  itself  from  the  quacks  who  have  lived 
and  cheated  under  its  name.  The  members  of  the 
medical  profession  have  protected  themselves  from 
the  quack,  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  have 
protected  themselves  from  the  shyster  and  the 
teachers  of  children  have  driven  those  unfaithful 
to  the  doctrines  of  honesty  and  patriotism  out  of 
the  schools. 

The  physician’s  duty  is  to  his  patient;  the  duty 
of  the  lawyer  is  to  his  client  and  the  state ;  the 
students  of  the  teacher  are  men  and  women  men¬ 
tally  in  the  making.  The  duty  of  the  journalist  is 
to  all  of  them  and  also  all  the  people,  that  the  state 
and  nation  may  live.  For  this  reason  journalism 
cannot  become  affiliated  with  either  the  attorney  or 
his  client;  the  physician  or  his  patient. 

The  fact  that  the  American  Journalists’  Associa¬ 
tion  is  non-union  in  no  way  reflects  on  the  principles 
of  unionism.  Unionism  in  America,  however,  stands 
for  a  trade  class  and  the  profession  of  journalism 
can  never  become  affiliated  with  any  class  if  its 
members  are  to  meet  their  obligations  to  all  the 
people. 

The  profession  of  journalism  has  long  enough 
been  an  eddy  for  the  unfit  and  a  preying  ground 
for  wolves  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  men 
and  women  who  honor  the  work  that  they  call  their 
own  must  move  from  within  to  cleanse  and  place 
their  calling  on  the  high  plane  where  it  belongs. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  American 
Journalists’  Association  and  for  this  reason  Editor 
&  Publisher,  beginning  this  week,  presents  to  its 
readers  a  new  department.  The  American  Journal¬ 
ists’  Forum,  where  members  of  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession,  whether  present  members  of  the  A.  J.  A. 
or  not,  are  invited  to  bring  their  problems  for 
discussion  and  solution. 
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FINDING  OURSELVES 

JN  these  days  of  doubt  and  distrust  of  the  public 

sources  of  information  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  journalism  as  a  whole  still  commands  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  There  has  been 
no  sustained  charge  of  broken  faith  on  its  part  in 
a  national  sense. 

American  journalism  at  heart  continues  true  to 
every  one  of  the  ideals  which  the  master  builders 
of  the  liberty  of  this  Republic  held  forth  to  it.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  at  times  members  of  it  have 
fallen,  but  it  should  be  remembered  in  the  same 
connection  that  it  is  also  human  to  err  and  the 
strength  of  journalism  rests  in  its  humanity  with 
mankind.  Like  the  people  of  the  nation  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  it  was  weakened  physically  and  suffered 
from  the  reaction  that  followed  the  sweeping  away 
of  the  material  ideals  on  which  we  had  built  prior 
to  1914. 

American  journalism’s  great  achievement  is  100,- 
000,000  of  the  best  informed  people  in  the  world 
who  are  today  meeting  crisis  after  crisis  in  the 
affairs)  of  mankind — when  their  own  affairs  are  in 
the  throes  of  combative  readjustment,  and  white- 
heat  hates  of  class  are  struggling  for  recognition- 
through  orderly  discussion,  because  we  have  a  free 
press  that  is  an  open  forum  where  all  may  speak 
and  where  even  the  weakest  voice  is  heard. 

So  long  as  the  thoughts  of  all  men  can  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  printed  word — no  matter  how  limited 
its  circulation — truth  and  right  will  finally  prevail. 

American  journalism  has  always  struggled  to  hold 
a  place  along  the  highway  of  right.  There  are  times 
when  the  going  has  been  hard  and  when  the  spirit 
of  workers  has  been  broken  but  out  of  the  muck 
there  has  always  come  a  press  to  do  bigger  and 
better  things.  , 

For  the  last  six  years  American  journalism  has 
been  engulfed  in  a  sea  of  propaganda — propaganda 
of  nations,  men  and  women,  selfish  interests  and 
profiteers — but  today  it  is  again  finding  its  old 
strength  to  do  things— the  proof  is  found  in  the 
crocodile  tears  of  the  profiteers  and  the  changing 
of  front  of  the  national  politicians  who  live  on  ffie 
ideals  that  were  popular  before  the  German  hordes 
swept  through  Belgium. 

ONE  STOP  GAP  TO  BUNK  CLOSED 

A  DEATH-BLOW  has  been  struck  at  the  press 
agents  and  propagandists  of  Washington  by  the 
telegraph  companies,  which  have  taken  away  their 
right  to  send  prepaid  messages  to  newspapers  at 
press  rates.  Why  such  a  privilege  was  ever  granted, 
it  is  hard  to  understand.  The  press-rate  privilege 
was  never  given  to  legtitimate  advertisers  for  the 
transmission  of  their  copy,  while  the  peddlers  of 
bunk  and  stealers  of  space  were  permitted  to  over¬ 
load  wires  that  were  needed  for  regular  business. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  daily  output  of  political 
press  agents  in  Washington  has  been  reduced  to 
about  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  before  the  new  order 
went  into  effect,  and  the  amount  of  prepaid  guff 
being  sent  out  from  the  National  capital  has  been 
reduced  to  one-twentieth  of  its  former  bulk.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  press  agents’  claims  of  their  own  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  general  scheme  of  things  for  the  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper,  no  protests  have  been  made  by 
the  newspapers  against  the  new  rule  and  not  a 
single  editor  has  inquired  about  what  has  happened 
to  his  former  supply  of  “free  news.’’ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  rule* of  the  tele¬ 
graph  companies  will  not  be  limited  to  Washington. 
It  should  be  made  nation-wide.  Press  agents  are 
not  newspaper  men  and  are  not  entitled  to  any  of 
the  courtesies  that  are  extended  to  members  of  the 
profession. 

^  HE  head  of  one  of  the  most  modern  reference 

departments  of  any  daily  newspaper  in  America 
in  a  recent  letter  commenting  on  the  series  of  articles 
on  the  subject  of  simplified  filing  by  James  W.  Wells, 
now  appearing  in  Editor  &  Pubusher,  says  that  his 
own  work  has  given  him  a  more  comprehensive  idea 
of  the  time  and  labor  that  has  been  required  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  some  of  the  far-reaching  conclusions  that  the 
author  has  found  it  possible  to  cover  completely  in 
a  single  paragraph.  His  praise  is  well  merited. 
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PERSONAL 

JOHN  NELSON,  proprietor  of  the 
J  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  World,  and  his 
son,  John  Cecil,  were  among  the  week’s 
visitors  to  New  York.  Mr.  Nelson  says 
Canadians  are  very  much  interested  in 
American  presidential  politics,  and  he 
made  it  a  special  point  to  get  a  line  on 
the  real  situation.  Mr.  Nelson  says  ad¬ 
vertising  is  compelling  larger  papers  in 
Canada,  much  as  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States.  He  believes  the  present  paper 
shortage  situation  will  have  the  beneficial 
result,  in  the  end,  of  making  publishers 
put  their  newspapers  on  a  business  basis 
and  charge  for  their  product  a  price  that 
will  cover  costs  and  a  reasonable  profit, 
the  same  as  every  other  manufacture. 

Frank  P.  MacLennon,  publisher  of 
the  Topeka  State  Journal,  “covered” 
his  paper  on  a  trip  with  Governor  Henry 
J.  Allen  to  New  York,  where  he  de¬ 
bated  on  the  industrial  relations  court 
law  of  Kansas  with  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Elmer  Peterson,  managing  editor  of 
the  Wichita  Beacon,  and  Clyde  M.  Reed, 
editor  of  the  Parsons  Sun,  were  among 
the  Kansans  who  came  to  New  York  in 
a  special  train  to  root  for  Gov.  Henry 
J.  .Allen  in  his  debate  last  Friday  even¬ 
ing  with  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Philip  J.  Coughlin,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Kansas  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  has  resigned  to  become  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  National 
Cloak  and  Suit  Company’s  down-town 
“outlet  store”  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  G.  Burgoyne,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Catharines  (Ont.)  Standard,  was  a 
visitor  to  New  York  during  the  past 
week.  Mr.  Burgoyne  recently  had  the 
honor  of  being  selected  by  the  700  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Niagara,  St.  Catharines 
and  Toronto  Railroad  to  act  as  their 
arbitrator  in  a  wage  dispute  with  their 
employers,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
not  been  an  employe,  himself,  for  over 
forty  years. 

Fred  E.  Hadley,  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Winnebago  (Minn.)  Enterprise  and 
past  president  of  the  Minnesota  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  who  was  unable  to 
give  the  National  Editorial  Association 
his  promised  talk  on  “How  the  Country 
Paper  Is  Combating  Disloyalty,”  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  publicity  work 
for  the  Minnesota  Republican  state  can¬ 
didates,  with  headquarters  in  St.  Paul 

Lafayette  Young  and  Carl  K.  Stuart 
will  be  staff  representatives  of  the  Des 
Moines  Capital  at  the  Chicago  conven¬ 
tion.  W.  C.  Jarnagin,  managing  editor, 
accompanies  the  Shrine  to  the  Imperial 
Conclave  at  Portland,  going  thence  to 
San  Francisco  to  cover  the  Democratic 
convention  for  the  newspaper. 

Dan  R.  Anthony,  Jr.,  owner  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Leavenworth  (Kan.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Times,  and  a  representative  from 
the  First  Kansas  district  in  Congress, 
has  filed  his  declaration  as  a  candidate 
for  re-election.  He  has  served  six  terms. 

John  C.  Hartman,  editor  of  the 
Waterloo  (la.)  Courier  and  Reporter, 
underwent  an  operation  last  week.  His 
condition  is  reported  satisfactory. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOM 

Ivan  C.  Waterbury  of  the  New  York 
Times  staff  has  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  journalism  on  the 
school  of  business  administration  faculty 
at  Syracuse  University. 

Means  Ray,  of  the  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
Capital-News,  has  been  named  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Zom,  president  of  the  Missouri 


Press  Association  as  representative  ot 
Missouri  newspapermen  on  the  Missouri 
Federated  Road  Council. 

Wesley  McCurdy,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  was  banqueted  by  his  fellow 
workers  on  the  occasion  of  his  comple¬ 
tion  of  20  years  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

Lance  Heath,  for  five  years  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  has  gone  to  California.  His 
position  as  assistant  city  editor  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss 
Mary  Clendenan  from  the  staff. 

Albert  E.  Mockler  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  editorial  staff,  and  Miss 
Laura  West  of  Brooklyn,  were  married 
there,  and  came  to  St.  Louis  on  their 
honeymoon,  where  the  bridegroom  was 
assigned  to  cover  the  convention  of 
the  Southern  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  wedding  was  hastened  by 
the  assignment. 

Captain  James  A.  Mills,  A.  R.  C.,  who 
furnished  the  Associated  Press  an  in¬ 
terview  with  the  Queen  of  Roumania 
and  with  news  from  the  Balkans  and 
from  Russia,  returned  last  week  on  the 
“Lorraine.”  Captain  Mills  was  formerly 
on  the  Associated  Press  New  York  staff. 

Edward  Dose  has  been  made  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Capital,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Carl  K.  Stuart,  who  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  handle  the  rotogravure  but 
devote  the  larger  part  of  his  time  to 
covering  politics. 

W.  W.  Hankins  is  a  new  recruit  to 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  copy.  desk. 

Ben  Ross  has  forsaken  the  copy  desk 
of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  to  go  with  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Miss  Frances  Boardman,  one  of  the 
most  versatile  newspaper  women  of  the 
Northwest,  is  helping  represent  the  St. 
Paul  Daily  News,  at  which  she  is  dra¬ 
matic  editor,  at  the  Republican  national 
convention. 

J.  T.  Burke,  from  Montana,  has  be¬ 
come  reporter  for  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  after  having  been  out  of  the 
newspaper  business  for  three  years. 

John  H.  Cleland,  who  had  been  oper¬ 
ating  for  a  farm  paper,  has  landed  at 
the  copy  desk  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
News. 

Herman  E.  Samuelson  of  St.  Paul, 
executive  clerk  to  Gov.  Burnquist  and 
former  reporter  for  the  Pioneer  Press, 
has  captured  a  silver  cup  awarded  by 
the  advertising  club  of  the  extension 
division,  University  of  Minnesota,  for 
producing  the  best  advertising  copy  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  year. 

A.  M.  Loomis,  former  Fredonia,  N. 
Y.,  newspaper  man  and  contributor  to 
Buffalo  newspapers,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  National  Dairy  Union, 
succeeding  the  late  W.  T.  Creasey.  Mr. 
Loomis  will  have  offices  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Gus  M.  Oehm,  a  member  of  the  United 
Press  New  York  staff,  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Marquis,  were  married  at  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  Ill.  a  few  days  ago.  The  groom  is 
back  on  the  job. 


THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Eugene  Travis  has  been  appointed 
business  manager  of  the  Superior 
(Wis.)  Sunday  Times.  He  was  former¬ 
ly  in  the  editorial  departments  of  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald  and  Birming¬ 
ham  News,  and  was  also  on  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post  and  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean.  He  went  to  Superior  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Times. 

C.  K.  Martin,  formerly  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kingston  (Ont.)  Daily 
Standard,  has  joined  the  advertising  de- 


BELLAMY  MOVES  UP  ON 
CLEVELAND  P-D 


Cleveland. — E.  C.  Hopwood,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  on  June  1 
announced  a  shift  of  heads  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department 


of  the  paper. 

Paul  Bellamy, 
who  has  been  a 
special  writer  for 
several  months, 
was  placed  in  en¬ 
tire  charge  of  the 
paper’s  news, 
with  the  title  of 
managing  editor 
of  the  news  de¬ 
partment.  This  is 
a  new  position  on 
the  paper.  Mr.  P.ml  Bellamy 

Bellamy  was  city 

editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer  for  several 
years  and  resigned  to  take  up  special 
work  and  was  later  engaged  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  in  Chicago.  He  enlisted 
in  the  military  service  during  the  war 
and  at  its  close  returned  to  Cleveland 
and  took  up  special  work  on  the  Plain 
Dealer.  His  writings  on  industrial,  edu¬ 
cational  and  political  subjects  have  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention.  Mr.  Bellamy  is 
a  son  of  Edward  Bellamy,  whose  “Look¬ 
ing  Backward”  several  years  ago  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention. 

R.  J.  Snajdr,  who  has  been  city  editor 
for  several  months,  goes  to  the  head  of 
the  telegraph  copy  desk.  William  W. 
Raynolds,  news  editor,  is  placed  in 
charge  of  the  city  news  department  as 
city  editor,  the  position  of  news  editor 
being  abolished. 

C.  W.  Larsh  remains  as  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  his  duties  being  taken  by  Mr.  Snajdr 
when  he  (Larsh)  is  absent. 

Edward  N.  Moore  remains  as  night 
editor,  taking  Mr.  Bellamy’s  place  when 
he  is  absent. 

Mr.  Raynolds  has  been  with  the  paper 
many  years,  serving  in  several  ca¬ 
pacities,  including  that  of  Columbus 
correspondent  and  assistant  Sunday 
editor. 


partment  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  in 
charge  of  financial  and  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising. 

H.  C.  Lowrey,  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  Toronto  Globe’s  adver¬ 


tising  staff,  is  entering  commercial  busi¬ 
ness. 

H.  J.  Elder,  formerly  manager  of  the 
Toronto  Globe’s  Montreal  office  has 
been  promoted  to  the  home  office.  He 
is  succeeded  by  J.  R.  Hamilton,  a  former 
Toronto  newspaper  man. 

Charles  F.  Collisson  of  St.  Paul  has 
been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Northwest  Farmstead,  Minneapolis, 
and  the  Dakota  Farmer,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 
Mr.  Collisson  has  until  now  been  with 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  National 
Farm  Power. 


WITH  THE  AD  AGENCIES 

J.  C.  Wilberding,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  tbe  Van  Patten,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  acquired  an  interest  in  Jules  P. 
Storm  S  Sons,  Inc.,  and  has  been  elected 
vice-president  and  director. 

K.  P.  Drysdale  is  a  new  member  of 
the  Brooke,  Smith  &  French  Agency, 
Detroit. 

Brooke,  Smith  &  French  Company, 
Kresge  building,  Detroit,  has  appointed 
Walter  J.  Munro  as  manager  of  its  mer¬ 
chandising  department. 

Evans  &  Barnhill,  Inc.,  New  York, 
have  added  to  its  staff  C.  H.  Miller,  S. 
R.  Bradley  and  Pierre  Cortellyou. 

The  Campbell-Ewald  Company  has 
added  L.  J.  Engel  and  George  S.  Trevor 
to  its  New  York  staff. 

A.  E.  Wright  is  a  new  addition  to  the 
copy  staff  of  the  Turner-Wagener  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago. 

Harry  C.  Michaels  Company,  New 
York,  has  added  W.  D.  Horne,  Jr.,  and 
•A.  R.  Grinnell  to  its  organization  staff. 

W.  R.  Eaton  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Penny  Ross  Agency, 
t-hicago.  He  was  until  recently  in  charge 
of  advertising  for  the  Gates  Rubber 
Company,  Denver. 

Albert  Frank  &  Co.  have  elected  the 
following  officers:  Frank  James  Rasco- 
var,  president;  Harry  Rascovar,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer;  W.  N.  Record, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  Chicago  of¬ 
fice  :  and  Mark  Ash,  secretary.  At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
the  following  officers  were  elected :  E 
W.  Kimmelberg,  vice-president  in  charge 
f'f  sales;  M.  R.  Herman,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  plans;  Henry  Schwerting, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  financial 
service ;  Lloyd  B.  Myers,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  service;  and  George  Borst, 
assistant  secretary. 
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THE  CHICAGO 
DAILY  NEWS 

Kas  renewed  its  contract 
for  tne  Haskin  Service 
for  another  j^ear. 
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COURTESY  TO  VISITORS 
INDIANAPOLIS  IDEA 


(Continued  from  page  12) 

Kes|M)nse  by  Reuben  H.  Donnelley  and  in¬ 
troduction  of  speaker  of  day. 

Address  of  Day — Richard  H.  Lee,  special 
counsel.  National  V'igilance  Committee,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 

Advertising  men  will  occupy  the  pul¬ 
pits  of  five  down-town  churches  Sunday 
evening  as  follows: 

Christ  Church,  Monument  Circle  and  Merid¬ 
ian — W.  Frank  McClure,  advertising  manager, 
Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank,  Chicago;  chair¬ 
man  National  Advertising  Commission. 

First  Baptist  Church,  Meridian  and  Ver¬ 
mont — Samuel  C.  Dobbs,  president  Coca  Cola 
Company,  Atlanta;  ex-president  Associated 
Advertising  (  lubs. 

Meridian  Street  Methodist,  Meridian  and  St. 
Clair — James  \V.  Elliott,  author  of  “Man  Mcs* 
saves.”  New  York. 

Roberts  Park  Methodist,  Vermont  and  Dela¬ 
ware — Cieorge  W.  Hopkins,  sales  manager  Co¬ 
lumbia  Graphophoiie  Company.  New  York; 
president  New  York  .\dvertising  ('lub. 

Second  Presbyterian,  Vermont  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania — Sidney  S.  Wilson,  treasurer  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland;  ex-president 
Cleveland  Advertising  Club. 

This  w'ill  complete  the  preliminaries, 
and,  beginning  Monday  morning,  it  will 
he  a  real  “brass  tacks”  convention  of 
advertising  men  and  women  that  will 
continue  until  late  Thursday  afternoon. 
The  program  is  said  to  be  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  to  cover  a  wider  range  of  im¬ 
portant  subjects  than  any  other  program 
for  a  previous  convention. 

Tuesday  night  will  be  “Fun  Night,” 
and  the  program  contains  the  following 
about  it : 

Take  your  Tue.sday  Fun  Night  card  to  any 
Information  Booth  before  Tuesday  noon  and 
exchange  it  for  a  ticket  to  one  of  these  four 
entertainments:  .\dvertising  Show,  B.  F. 

Keith’s  Theatre,  Circle  Theatre,  Murat  Thea¬ 
tre. 

Adiertising  Show — Washington  Park  (take 
West  Washington  cars  at  Illinois  and  Wash¬ 
ington  streets).  A  great,  glorious  and  glitter¬ 
ing  galaxy  of  all-star  features,  arranged  espe¬ 
cially  for  advertisers.  Surpassing  any  travel¬ 
ing  attraction,  including  a  May  Pole  Ballet 
by  Mme.  Theo  Hewes’  bevy  of  aesthetic  danc¬ 
ers,  boxing  and  wrestling  tournaments,  musi¬ 
cal  melanges.  Battle  and  wall-scaling  finale  by 
the  $10,000  challenge  company  of  the  Murat 
Gatling  (jun  Club.  Something  new  every 
minute.  Ziegfeld  out-follied — the  Winter  Gar¬ 
den  frozen  out — the  Hippodrome  out-hipped! 
Be  there! 

How  to  Get  to  Washington  Park — Take 
West  Washington  street  car  at  southeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  Washington  and  Illinois  streets. 

B.  F,  Keith’s  Theatre — There  is  always  a 
good  show  at  B.  F.  Keith’s.  High-class  vaude¬ 
ville,  with  special  features  for  the  advertising 
men.  Must  get  ticket  by  Tuesday  noon. 

Circle  Theatre — Without  question  the  finest 
moving  picture  theatre  in  the  Middle  West. 
When  built,  it  was  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Wonderful  music  and  a  good  show.  Special 
seats  reserved  for  delegates.  Must  get  ticket 
by  Tuesday  noon. 

Murat  Theatre — Seats  held  only  until  Tues¬ 
day  noon.  A  good  show. 

Splendid  entertainment  has  been  pro¬ 
vided.  also,  for  the  visiting  women,  as 
follows : 

Monday  .^ftessoon 

Automobile  drive  around  city,  including  visit 
to  the  famous  Indianapolis  Motor  Speedway 
track,  followed  by  tea  ai  the  Woodstock  Coun¬ 
try  Club. 

Monday  Evening 

Centennial  parade.  Seats  on  south  side  of 
Indiana  State  C^itol  grounds. 

Tuesday  Moening  and  .\fte»noon 

Shopping  and  side  trips. 

Tuesday  Evening 

Exchange  the  Tuesday  Fun  Night  card 
which  you  were  given  with  your  program 
before  Tuesday  noon  at  any  information  booth 
for  a  ticket  to  one  of  the  four  entertainments. 
Vou  will  enjoy  the  Advertising  Show'  at  the » 
Washington  Park.  The  entertainments  are  as 
follows:  Advertising  Show,  B.  F.  Keith’s 

Theatre,  Circle  Theatre,  Murat  Theatre. 

Wednesday 

Luncheon  and  card  party  at  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  (Tountry  Club. 

Wednesday  Evening 

Business  Women’s  Banquet,  Lincoln  Hotel, 

6  P.  M.  .  ^ 

Water  Pageant,  Indianapolis  .\thletic  and 
Canoe  Club. 

On  Monday,  June  7,  Indianapolis  will 
be  100  years  old,  that  day  marking  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  founding 


POPULA'nON  M.0M 

An  ideal  manufacturing  city  ol 
ideal  homes  and  labor  condi¬ 
tions. 

’d  like  to  live  in  York** 

Dispiteli 

York’s  oolf  Evening  Fsper 


YOBK.I 

PA. 


“Ym 

Be  Yort 


of  the  city.  Indianapolis  people  have 
made  extensive  arrangements  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  event.  There  will  be  his¬ 
torical  parade  and  pageant  showing 
civic,  social  and  industrial  development 
of  the  city  in  its  first  hundred  years. 
The  parade  will  cover  a  number  of 
down-town  streets.  Special  seating  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  for  dele¬ 
gates  on  the  south  lawn  of  the  State 
Capitol  grounds. 


AYER  STAFF  IN  MUSICAL  SKIT 


“Ads  Infinitum”  Pictures  Agency  of 
J.  Seesar,  Inc.,  300  B.  C. 

Phii,adelphia. — An  elaborate  musical 
extravaganza  was  presented  by  a  cast  of 
76  members  of  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
adveVtising  agency  at  Lulu  Temple, 
Philadelphia,  on  the  evening  of  May  25. 
Besides  many  specially  staged  and  cos¬ 
tumed  musical  numbers,  featuring  sev¬ 
eral  soloists,  dancers,  and  a  chorus  of 
35,  the  program  included  an  original 
sketch,  “.\ds  Infinitum.  ’  This  purported 
to  reveal  the  methods  employed  by  the 
advertising  agency  of  J.  Seezar,  Inc., 
three  centuries  B.C.  The  Roman  cos¬ 
tumes  in  contrast  with  modern  office 
equipment  and  the  clever  lines  provided 
many  laughs  for  this  burlesque  on  the 
workings  of  a  modern  agency.  It  was 
written  by  J.  L.  Boyd  and  directed'  by 
Charles  L.  Whittier. 

A  striking  novelty  feature  was  a  mov¬ 
ing  picture,  “Fatal  Incense,”  written  by 
F.dward  M.  Powell,  and  enacted  with 
the  aid  of  electrical  effects  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  screen  production.  This 
was  also  under  Mr.  Whittier’s  direction. 
In  addition  to  the  460  members  of  the 
.\yer  Philadelphia  headquarters  and 
their  friends,  there  were  delegations 
from  the  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago 
and  Cleveland  offices  of  the  organization. 
The  production  was  directed  by  the 
house  recreation  committee  under  the 
supervision  of  C.  L.  Jordan  and  IT.  A. 
Batten. 

RUSHING  PAPER  SHIPMENTS 


More  Carrier*  Report  of  Conditions  on 
Their  Lines 

Editor  &•  Pi'bi.isher  is  in  receipt  of 
the  following  reports  of  shipping  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  newsprint  people  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  extensive  report  print¬ 
ed  last  week  on  the  same  subject : 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  West¬ 
ern  Railroad;  Nat  Duke,  freight  traffic 
manager,  New  York  City:  “We  have 
no  embargo  that  would  prohibit  move¬ 
ment  of  newsprint  on  our  line  .at 
present.” 

Clyde  Steamship  Company  and 
Mallory  Steamship  Company;  W.  P. 
Levis,  freight  traffic  manager.  New 
York:  “Shipments  of  newsprint  pa¬ 
per  are  forwarded  on  the  first  steamer 
after  receipt  by  us.  We  recognize  the 
scarcity  of  paper  and  the  importance 
of  giving  such  shipments  prompt 
forwarding.” 

You  read  it  in  Editor  &  Pi'bi.isher. 


SCOTT  BEATEN  IN  CLOSE  VOTE 


Gives  John  M’Parland  Majority  of 
About  Twelve  Hundred 

IBy  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Indianapolis,  June  3. — Returns  from 
the  International  Typographical  Union 
election  are  not  yet  complete,  but  Presi¬ 
dent  Marsden  G.  Scott  says  belated  fig¬ 
ures  will  not  change  the  present  result. 
Probably  1,000  to  1,500  votes  are  yet  to 
come  in. 

Returns  from  748  local  unions  show 
the  following :  President,  Marsden  G. 
Scott,  New  York,  26,544;  John  MePar- 
land.  New  York,  28,094;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Walter  W.  Barrett,  Chicago  (re¬ 
elected),  28,187;  J.  J.  Dirks,  St.  Louis, 
26,051 ;  second  vice-president,  James  J. 
Hoban,  Cleveland  (re-electe(l),  28,359; 
Carl  Jensen,  Winnipeg,  25,978;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  J.  W.  Hays,  Minneapolis 
(re-elected),  29,419;  William  E.  Towne, 
Duluth,  24.727 ;  trustees  Union  Printers’ 
Home,  Thomas  McCaffrey,  Colorado 
Springs,  and  Walter  E.  Ames,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  elected ;  third  place  in  doubt  be¬ 
tween  George  P.  Nicholas,  Baltimore, 
and  Michael  Powell,  Ottawa,  Ont. ; 
agent  Union  Printers’  Home,  Joseph  M. 
Johnson,  Washington,  re-elected;  dele¬ 
gate  to  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of 
Canada,  James  Drury,  Montreal;  Board 
of  Auditors,  Mark  M.  J.  Mitchell,  Chi¬ 
cago;  delegates  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  Frank  Morrison,  Chicago;  Max 
S.  Hayes,  Cleveland ;  T.  W.  McCul¬ 
lough,  Omaha,  William  Young,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  re-elected ;  new’  delegate  is 
Charles  P.  Howard,  Portland,  Ore. 


EDITORS  MEET  IN  REGINA 


W,  F.  Kerr,  President  of  Saskatchewan 

Branch  Canadian  Pres*  Association 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Regina,  Sask. — Saskatchewan  pub¬ 
lishers  held  their  annual  meeting  and 
short  course  as  a  branch  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  Association  at  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan  here  May  28  and  29, 
with  an  attendance  two  and  a  half  times 
greater  than  that  of  1919.  W.  F.  Kerr, 
editor  of  the  Regina  I.,eader,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president;  T.  M.  Marshall,  Weyburn 
Review,  vice-president;  R.  G.  Ashwin, 
Milestone  Mail,  secretary-treasurer.  The 
chief  address  was  delivered  by  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Dunning,  Provincial  treas¬ 
urer,  on  “Cq-operation  in  the  Publish- 


NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

28,334  Average 
Paid  Circalation  SUNDAY 

Nearly  twice  as  much  as 
its  nearest  competitor. 

IT  COVERS  THE  FIELD  I 


ing  Business.”  He  suggested  the  for-i 
mation  of  a  co-operative  advertising  as-i 
sociation  to  get  national  advertising,  the  I 
establishment  of  a  paper  mill  and  a  ma¬ 
chinery  exchange.  J.  Cruikshank  spoke 
on  “News — How  to  Get  It  and  Send  It.” 


JOINS  CONE  AND  WOODMAN 


George  Noee  Has  Been  Twenty  Yean 
in  Advertising 

Chicago. — George  J.  Noee  joined  the 
Chicago  staff  of  Cone,  Lorenzen  & 
Woodman  on  June  1,  He  has  been  in 
the  advertising  business  about  twenty 
years,  starting  with  the  Charles  H, 
Fuller  Company.  He  worked  for  that 
agency  for  nine  years,  and  for  the  last 
year  or  two  he  was  space  buyer.  He 
left  the  Fuller  company  to  go  with  Lord 
&  Thomas  in  a  similar  position.  He  left 
Lord  &  Thomas  about  ten  years  ago  and 
for  seven  years  was  a  solicitor  in  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  S.  C.  Beckwith 
Special  Agency. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Noee  served  in 
the  Marines.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  took  charge  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star-Times,  covering 
Chicago  and  the  west  for  the  Star- 
Times. 


Colbert  Head*  Old  Time  Printers 

Chica(K). — Michael  Colbert  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Old  Time  Print¬ 
ers’  Association,  with  William  Hack 
vice-president  and  VV’illiam  Mill  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


Walter  J.  Munro  has  joined  Brooke, 
Smith  &  French  Advertising  Agency, 
Detroit. 


**Shop  First  in  the 
Plain  Dealer’’ 

— that’s  what  Cleveland  people  have  the 
habit  of  doing  because  the  Plain  Dealer 
has  educated  them  to  it  by  using  its 
own  columns  to  sell  its  advertisers  to 
its  readers.  .An  effective  method  of  co¬ 
operation  exclusive  with 

The  Plain  Dealer 

Cleveland 


LANCASTER 
COUNTY,  PA. 
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Uquid  Wealth 

The  Intelligencer  and  the 
News  Journal 

Influences  This  Buying  Power 


IN  TEXAS  IT’S 

The  Houston  Chronicle 

Largest  Gty  Circulation  in  the  en¬ 
tire  State. 

Lead  all  papers  in  Texas  during  the 
year  1919  in  total  advertising  and 
lead  the  entire  South  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising. 


80%  Mora  National  Advertising 
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JOHN  M.  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


FIRST  IN  1000 
NEWSPAPERS 

A  National  Advertiser  with  30 
years*  experience  recently  stated 
that  his  records  show  that  for 
the  money  expended  tiie  resnlts 
produced  by  the  Washington 
Sur  pUced  it  FIRST  IN 
AMERICA  among  a  thousand 
newspapers. 

WMtern  Bepresentatlve,  J.  ■.  Lnta, 
first  Nat’l  Bank  Bldg.,  Chleago,  IlL 
■astern  Bepresentatlve,  Pan  A.  Carroll, 
Trtbnne  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  T. 


The 

Pittsburgh 
Post 


has  the  second 
largest  morn¬ 
ing  and  Sunday  circulation 
in  Pittsburgh. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


A  SufCMtion  for  the  A.  B.  C. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  May  19,  1920. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — Some  time  ago  you 
publiiihed  some  correspondence  respecting  the 
possible  effect  of  the  methods  of  the  AudU  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  on  the  news  rint  situation. 
In  recent  correspondence  I  have  had  with  the 
Bureau,  some  facts  have  developed  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
publishers  generally,  and  particularly  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  members  of  the  Bureau. 

A  practice  has  developed  in  some  localities 
of  making  low  rates  to  dealers  in  consideration 
of  maximum  orders  and  denying  return  priv¬ 
ileges,  with  the  result  that  it  is  possible,  and  I 
believe  it  actually  happen^  that  a  dealer  buys 
a  considerable  number  of  papers  that  never 
circulate-  to  the  public.  He  pays  for  them  at 
his  regular  rate  and  the  Bureau  credits  them 
as  paid  circulation,  unless  it  makes  a  careful 
investigation  as  to  the  actual  disposition  of  the 
papers  purchased  by  these  agents  who  are  ac¬ 
corded  these  extremely  low  rates. 

I’nless  the  Bureau  provides  some  method  for 
keeping  a  daily  record  on  such  distribution,  it 
is  manifestly  impossible  for  an  auditor  to  get 
accurate  information  as  to  the  actual  distribu¬ 
tion  of  such  papers  over  a  period  of  a  year. 
Obviously,  therefore,  a  low  rate  to  a  dealer 
on  maximu  morders  is  an  easy  way  for  pad¬ 
ding  circulation,  against  which  the  Bureau  so 
far  appears  to  have  made  no  adequate  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  impression  has  prevailed  that  on  mail 
circulation  the  Bureau  follows  the  rule  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Under  this  rule  the 
publisher  must  actually  receive  SO  per  cent  of 
the  advertised  subscription  price  of  his  paper 
to  be  entitled  to  second-class  mailing  privileges. 

Under  the  ruling  of  the  Bureau,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  publisher  to  receive  any  part 
of  the  subscription  price,  provided  the  sub¬ 
scriber  pays  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  ad¬ 
vertised  price  to  an  agent. 

The  Bureau  holds  that  the  newspaper  may 
make  a  rate  of  50  per  cent  of  its  advertised 
rate  and  give  any  part  or  all  of  it,  or  even 
pay  an  additional  amount  to  the  agent  who 
secures  the  subscriber.  This  is  manifestly  an 
encouragement  to  reckless  circulation  methods, 
which  cannot  fail  to  have  the  effect  of  impos¬ 
ing  upon  the  advertiser  the  burden  of  much 
worthless  circulation  at  a  rate  made  very  much 
higher  because  of  the  pressure  upon  the  news- 
pnnt  market  resulting  from  this  waste  of 
paper. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  for  the  advertising  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bureau  to  institute  some  investiga¬ 
tion  to  ascertain  to  just  what  extent  these 
methods  of  auditing  are  responsible  for  padded 
circulation  and  to  what  extent  they  are  a 
factor  in  the  present  disturbed  condition  of 
die  newspaper  publishing  industry. 

CHARLES  1.  STEWART, 

General  Manager,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald. 


The  “A.  B.  C.”  Answers  Mr,  Stewart 

Chicago,  May  25,  1920. 
To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  regard  to  the 
“wasteful  practices”  as  outlined  in  the  com¬ 
munication  from  Charles  I.  Stewart  of  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky.,  1  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  regulation,  which  appears  in  the 
By-I.aws  and  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Bureau,  copy  of  which  I  enclose  herewith: 

“When  distributors,  carriers  or  newsboys 
receive  added  compensation  in  the  way  of 
salaries,  bonuses,  reduction  in  prices,  rebates 
or  allowances,  and  the  auditor’s  investiga¬ 
tions  tend  to  prove  that  such  compensation 
is  made  as  a  rebate  for  unsold  papers,  the 
Bureau  will  deduct  the  percentage  of  such 
unsold  papers  from  the  net  paid  circulation. 
The  audit  reports  of  newspapers  shall  show 
the  wholesale  rates  to  distributors,  dealers, 
carriers  and  newsboys,  together  with  all 
bonuses,  discounts  or  other  forms  of  allow¬ 
ances  given  to  distributors  which  may  effect 
a  reduction  in  the  wholesale  rates.” 

Evidently  Mr.  Stewart  has  overlooked  this 
rule.  It  has  been  in  effect  for  several  years. 
The  Bureau  has  investigated  many  cases  of 
this  character;  and  where  abuse  has  been  es¬ 
tablished,  the  proper  deductions  have  been 
made. 

The  case  Mr.  Stewart  has  in  mind.  I  think, 
i»  a  town  of  41,000  population,  where  a  pub¬ 
lisher  has  challenged  the  correctness  of  his 
competitor’s  street  sales,  which  amount  to  535 
copies  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31. 
1920.  During  that  time  a  period  of  local 
excitement  ran  the  street  sales  of  each  paper 


to  over  several  thousands  per  day,  showing 
the  possibilities  of  street  sales. 

It  does  not  seem,  therefore,  that  there  is 
much  chance  for  a  startling  amount  of  padding 
to  occur  in  this  situation. 

His  suggestion  that  the  Bureau  can  formu¬ 
late  a  plan  whereby  a  daily  reixirt  can  be 
kept  by  the  publisher  of  copies  w+iich  are  sold 
for  the  purpose  of  padding,  is  certainly  unique. 
We  shall  be  very  glad  if  he  can  sugest  a 
work.ible  plan. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Stewart’s  expression  of 
surprise  (bat  the  Bureau  does  not  follow  the 
rule  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  whereby 
the  publisher  must  actually  receive  50  per 
cent  of  the  advertised  subscription  price  of 
his  paper,  to  be  entitled  to  the  second-class 
mail  privilege,  we  beg  to  call  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  board  of  directors  has  con¬ 
sidered  this  subject  a  number  of  times  and 
has  decided  that  the  rule  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  this  regard  is  impracticable  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  this  is  true,  which  will  readily 
occur  to  the  se  who  have  studied  the  subject. 

It  is  impossible  to  establish  a  uniform  rule 
which  would  be  just  in  every  case.  There 
are  over  eleven  hundred  publisher  members 
of  the  Bureau — with  eleven  hundred  varying 
conditions.  .\  reasonable  wholesale  or  agent’s 
price  in  one  locality  would  be  unreasonable  in 
other  localities.  T,ike,  for  instance,  in  a 
sparsely  populated  district:  it  is  obviously  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  subscriptions  at  the  same 
cost  as  in  a  more  densely  populated  territory. 

Then  again,  what  are  “net  proceeds”?  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  instance,  instead  of  using  money  to 
stimulate  yolume  of  subscriptions  through 
personal  work  on  the  part  of  agents  or  can¬ 
vassers,  the  puhlislier  elects  to  spend  his 
money  in  advertising.  Suppose,  as  has  oc¬ 
curred,  a  publisher  spends  $50,000  to  popular¬ 
ize  his  paper  in  a  given  territory  and  a  sub- 
seriiition  resulting  from  this  campaign  costs 
him  ten  times  the  amount  received  from  the 
subscriber.  Is  such  a  subscription  to  be  de¬ 
barred  by  the  Bureau  as  not  legitimate? 

This  is  only  one  instance,  showing  the  im¬ 
practicability  of  formulating  such  a  rule.  We 
could  cite  many  others. 

The  Bureau  believes  it  has  done  more  than 
any  other  institution  to  discourage  waste  and 
encourage  legitimate  practices.  (Constant 
progress  is  being  made  in  this  direction  and 
constructive  suggestions  are  always  welcome 

Assertions,  however,  unsupported  bv  facts, 
such  as  those  made  by  Mr.  Stewart,  fail  of  ac¬ 
complishment  and  are  to  be  regretted — es¬ 
pecially  when  such  assertions  seem  to  be 
made  for  unselfish  reasons. 

AUDIT  BUREAU  OK  CIRCULATIONS, 
Stanley  Claoue,  Managing  Director. 


April  Newsprint  Statistics 

New  York,  May  24,  1920. 
To  Editor  &  Publisher:  We  regret  very 
much  that  several  errors  were  made  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  statement  appearing  on 
the  front  page  of  Monthly  Bulletin  No.  28, 
under  “.April  Statistics.”  In  order  to  keep 
the  records  correct  we  would  ask  that  you 
kindly  substitute  the  following  in  its  place: 

“Stocks  during  April  decreased  5,689  tons 
at  United  States  miiU  points.  This  was  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  trans¬ 
portation  difficulties  had  lessened  during 
April,  and  it  was  therefore  possible  to  ship 
paper  which  had  accumulated  durii^  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March  on  account  of  traffic  condi¬ 
tions.  Stocks  at  Canadian  mills  decreased 
623  tons,  which  made  total  stocks  5,066  tons 
less  on  -April  30  than  on  March  31.  The 
total  of  28,920  tons  on  hand  at  all  reporting 
mills  April  30  amounted  to  about  four  days’ 
production.” 

R.  S.  KELLOGG, 

Secretary  Newsprint  Service  Bureau. 


A  Professional  Society  Needed 

New  York,  May  24,  1920. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — I  wish  to  extend  to 
you  a  reporter’s  sincere  thanks  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Miller’s  articles  on  American  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  speaks  the  truth  and  returns  the 
most  damning  indictment  against  the  present 
corrupted  newspaper  system  that  has  yet  been 
given  to  the  public.  His  is  a  warning  voice, 
for  if  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 


New  Era 
Features 

30  E.  42nd  St^  New  York  City 
Forty  Leading  Papers 
print  Our  Service 

Send  for  our  Headline  History 
of  the  World  War 


hope  to  retain  even  the  shadow  of  their  once 
vaunted  influence  they  must  turn  right-about- 
face  and  declare  a  new  editorial  independence. 
I  know  the  temper  of  the  public.  The  war  has 
brought  thorough  disillusionment.  The  public 
is  not  being  deceived  these  days.  It  has  de¬ 
tected  the  false  notes  of  propaganda  too  often, 
and  it  mistrusts  every  news  story  which  tries 
to  put  over  an  “idea.”  The  dozens  of  labor 
and  liberal  papers  and  magazines  that  have 
sprung  up  throughout  the  United  States  are  an 
indication  of  the  public  temper.  Wherever  one 
of  these  appears  it  re-enacts  the  David  and 
Goliath  act,  and  with  the  sling  of  truth  stuns 
its  slow  and  unwieldy  Tory  opponent. 

There  are  still  enough  able  and  honest  men 
in  newspaper  offices  to  rescue  journalism  from 
its  fate.  A  friend  of  mine  remarked  recently 
that  in  former  days,  when  newspaper  ethics 
was  best,  the  profession  was  infested  with 
drunkards  and  bums;  while  today,  when  the 
profession  makes  it  difficult  for  a  writer  to  re¬ 
tain  his  self-respect,  the  average  of  right- 
minded,  clean-living  newspapermen  is  very 
high. 

Why  not  publish  Mr.  Miller’s  articles  in  a 
booklet  or  book?  You  would  accomplish  the 
best  po.ssible  service  to  journalism.  However, 
unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  Mr.  Miller’s  arti¬ 
cles  must  already  have  brought  down  on  your 
head  the  wrath  of  many  of  our  mighty. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  newspapers  may 
attain  editorial  independence  only  by  the  same 
means  as  other  professions  and  trades  are  at¬ 
taining  it — by  the  formation  of  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  which  will  be  powerful  enough  to 
protect  local  members  from  the  unjust  attacks 
of  special  interests.  Why  not  have  a  National 
Society  of  Newspaper  Workers  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  national  organization  formed  by 
college  professors  to  save  individual  professors 
from  being  persecuted  by  Boards  of  Trustees? 
The  National  Newspaper  Society  could  draw  up 
a  constitution  and  declaration  of  rights  to  use 
as  a  shield  against  selfish  business  interests 
and  politicians  seeking  to  use  the  advertising 
club  to  compel  editorial  subservience. 

R.  T.  JUNES. 


Not  Forgetting  “Andy"  Ford 

New  York,  May  26.  1920. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  When  my  friend 
Martin  (ireen  wrote  to  City  Editor  Jack 
Rainey  of  the  New  York  Evening  World  that 
he — Jack  Rainey,  was  the  only  city  editor 
on  Park  Row  who  is  called  by  his  first  name 
and  not  by  the  names  that  other  city  editors 
are  called,’’  he  did  well  to  specify  Park  Row 
city  editors,  because,  there  is  another  city 
editor  in  New  York  who  is  called  by  his  first 
name  and  not  by  the  names  that  other  city 
editors  are  called.  He  is  Andy  Ford,  city 
editor  of  The  Evening  Telegram. 

Cartoonist  Will  Lawler. 


H.  B.  Hough  Buys  Vineyard  Weekly 

Edgartowx,  Mass. — Charles  H.  Mar- 
chant,  for  thirty-two  years  editor  of  the 
Vineyard  Gazette,  has  sold  that  news¬ 
paper  to  Henry  Beetle  Hough,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Mr.  Hough  is  a  son  of  G.  A. 

THE 

Hope  Diamond 
Mystery 

By  Lady  Francis  Hope 

in  twelve  weekly  install¬ 
ments  beginning  July  4th. 
Double  or  single  page  lay¬ 
outs. 

Wire  now  for  reservation. 

International  Feature 
Service 
NEW  YORK 


The  True  News 
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A  Iways  -Accurately 


International  Newt  Service 
World  Bldg.  New  York 


Hough,  managing  editor  of  the  New 
Bedford  Standard,  and  a  brother  of  G. 
A.  Hough,  Jr.,  city  editor  of  the 
Standard. 


New  Agency  in  Toledo 

Toledo,  Ohio. — Clark  C.  Stockford 
and  Frank  W.  English  have  organized 
the  Stockford-English  Company,  Inc., 
advertising  agency,  with  a  capital  of 
$25,000.  Mr.  Stockford  was  connected 
with  the  There’s  a  Reason  Company 
agency  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  for  more 
than  six  years.  In  1916  he  became  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Rand  Com¬ 
pany  of  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  later 
becoming  sales  and  advertising  manager 
for  the  Kardex  Company  of  Tona¬ 
wanda,  N.  Y.  For  the  past  year  he  was 
connected  with  the  Toledo  office  of  the 
Charles  H.  Fuller  Company.  Mr.  Eng¬ 
lish  at  one  time  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Piqua  (Ohio)  Daily  Call. 
For  the  past  several  years  he  has  been 
conducting  publicity  campaigns  through¬ 
out  the  country. 


Starts  Typographic  Service 

Milwaukee.  —  The  first  advertising 
establishment  in  Milwaukee  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  typography  has  been  opened 
by  O.  Grigg.  Mr.  Grigg  was  director  oi 
art  and  printing  for  the  Harley-David- 
son  Motor  Company,  manufacturer  of 
the  Harley-Davidson  motorcycle.  More 
recently  he  was  production  manager  for 
Klau-Van  Pieterson-Dunlop,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 


S'.  Landsman,  who  has  been  connected 
with  Lord  &  Thomas,  New  York,  has 
joined  the  Hanser  Agency,  Newark, 
N.  J.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  1.  Dorf- 
man,  of  the  Spivack  Agency. 


THE  GREAT  INTERPRETER  OF 
WORLD  EVENTS 

FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 

Ir  Writing  Wsskly  and  DaUy  Articlaa 
Explaining 

INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENTS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  READERS  IN 
OVER  FIFTY  PAPERS.  INCLUDING 
NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  BOSTON  HERAUI 
8T.  PAUL  DISPATCH  WASHINGTON  STAR 
TORONTO  STAB  SEATTLE  TIMES 

PITTSBURG  TIMES  OHCAGO  NEWS 

TOUR  TERBITORT  MAT  STILL  BE  OPEN. 

WIRE 

THE  McCLURE  NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE 

$73  Fourth  Avanua  N«w  York 


Fifty  leading  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  tell  you  that  their 
membership  in  The  Associated 
Newspapers  was  worth  more  than 
it  cost  at  the  start  and  has  steadily 
increased  in  value  since. 

If  your  city  is  open,  you  may  join 
at  the  same  proportionate  rate,  and 
secure  the  greater  value  they  have 
already  built  up. 

Write  or  wire  for  rates. 

The  Aaaociated  Newspapers 
17S  Broadway  Now  York 


^^Holding  a  Husband’’ 

is  the  new  phase  of 

^'Revelations  of  a  Wife” 

BY  ADELE  GARRISON 

Begin  it  now. 

NEWSPAPER  FEATURE 
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REGINA  DARK’S 

NEW  YORK  LETTER 

'  A  splendid 
once-a-w  e  e  k  ' 
feature  for  | 
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S  p  r  i  g  h  tly,  ! 
saucy,  au- 
th  o  r  i  t  ative  ! 
by  a  widely 
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Rogtna  Dark  lit  and  artisL  I 

Little  Feature  Syndicate 

1400  Broadway,  New  York 
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NEW  DAILY  FOR  UTICA 

New  Company  Will  ksue  It  and 
Saturday  Globe,  July  1 

Utica,  N.  Y.— The  Utica  Morning 
Globe  will  be  started  on  or  about  July 
1.  The  company  which  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  to  conduct  the  Utica  Saturday 
Globe,  and  the  new  paper,  which  has 
been  definitely  named  the  Utica  Morn¬ 
ing  Globe,  is  known  as  the  Globe  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Inc.,  and  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  President,  Julius  Roth- 
stein ;  vice  president,  Emerson  M. 
Willis;  secretary,  treasurer  and  general 
manager,  Brian  W.  Qarke;  directors, 
Walter  J.  Green,  W.  C.  J.  Doolittle, 
Emerson  Willis,  Julius  Rothstein  and 
Brian  W.  Clark. 

It  is  said  that  a  former  New  York 
Sun  man  will  be  in  charge  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  end  of  the  new  morning  paper. 

Harry  Benner,  for  the  past  year  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express,  will  be  advertising  manager  for 
the  Morning  Globe.  Mr.  Benner  was 
formerly  advertising  man  for  the  Ob¬ 
server.  S.  L.  O'Connor,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Utica  Saturday  Globe,  will  also 
have  charge  of  the  circulation  for  the 
new  morning  paper. 

The  Globe  Company,  Inc.,  will  con¬ 
duct  both  the  Utica  Saturday  Globe  and 
the  Utica  Morning  Globe  as  two  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  papers.  The  same  staff 
that  publishes  the  Saturday  Globe  will 
be  retained  to  continue  as  usual,  while 
an  entirely  new  staff  of  printers,  re¬ 
porters  and  advertising  men  will  be  or¬ 
ganized  to  take  care  of  the  morning 
paper.  Additional  equipment  is  being 
installed  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
the  new  paper. 

William  T.  Baker,  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Globe,  will  retire  from  the 
paper  not  later  than  July  1.  Mr.  Baker 
and  his  brother,  the  late  Thomas  F. 
Baker,  started  the  Globe  in  1881  and 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  William 
T.  Baker,  continued  to  conduct  the  pa¬ 
per  alone. 

Tribune  Syndicate  Opens  N.  Y.  Office 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  opened  an 
eastern  office  for  its  news  and  feature 
syndicate  at  512  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Officially  the  service  is  now 
known  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  News¬ 
papers  Syndicate,  for  this  department 
will  distribute  all  the  feature  products 
and  news  that  is  gathered  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  its  allied  papers — the 
New  York  News  and  the  European  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  Paris. 
Plans  for  a  large  extension  which  will 
take  the  news  service  and  features  not 
only  to  every  section  of  the  United 
States  but  to  many  other  parts  of  the 
world,  have  been  perfected.  Within  the 
near  future  the  service  will  be  extended 
into  Canada  and  further  additions  will 
be  made  in  the  middle  Atlantic  States. 
Arthur  W.  Crawford,  general  manager 
of  the  syndicate,  will  gradually  move  his 
headquarters  from  Chicago  to  New 
York,  where  he  will  direct  all  the  Chi- 
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cago  Tribune  Syndicate  activities.  Frank 
J.  Markey,  formerly  with  die  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Eastern  syndicate  and  news¬ 
service  representative. 

Pen  Women  Plan  for  1920-21 

The  New  York  Auxiliary  of  the 
League  of  American  Pen  Women  held 
its  semi-annual  meeting  in  New  York 
June  3.  The  organization  is  one  of  the 
few  auxiliaries  of  the  national  body 
which  has  headquarters  at  Washington. 
It  was  formed  last  June  and  Thursday’s 
meeting  was  devoted  to  considering 
plans  for  the  coming  year.  There  are 
150  pen  women  members.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Masono  Rice  is  president;  Mrs.  Ernest 
Thompson  Seton,  vice-president;  Mar-  ^ 
chesa  Marconi,  corresponding  secretary, 
and  Miss  Ruth  Waterbury  recording 
secretary. 

G.  H.  Squire  Leave*  Sun-Herald 

George  Hardie  Squire,  for  ten  years 
assistant  society,  music  and  drama  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  and  the  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  same  position  on  the  Sun 
and  the  New  York  Herald  since  the 
merger  of  the  two  newspapers,  has  be¬ 
come  associated  with  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Before  coming 
to  New  York  Mr.  Squire  held  editorial 
positions  on  newspapers  in  Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco  and  other 
cities. 

Time*  Club  Entertain*  Bacon 

The  joys  and  tribulations  of  first  the 
owner  and  publisher  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  California  many  years  ago  and 
then  experiences  on  the  stage  in  that 
State  in  the  early  days  were  described 
by  Frank  Bacon,  star  and  author  of 
“Lightnin,”  who  was  the  guest  of  150 
members  of  the  New  York  Times  Club 
at  luncheon  in  the  Times  Annex  Thurs¬ 
day.  Hugh  A.  O’Donnell,  president  of 
the  club,  presided. 

Kingman  Join*  Pre*brey  Staff 

John  A.  Kingman,  well  known  in  the 
motor  car  industry  since  its  early  days, 
has  entered  the  advertising  agency  field 
with  the  Frank  Presbrey  Company  where 
he  will  have  especial  charge  of  the  Rolls 
Royce  advertising,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York.  In  the  past  Mr.  Kingman 
has  been  connected  with  the  Locomobile, 
the  Mercer  and  the  Simplex  companies. 

Henri  Turot  Dead  in  Pari* 

Paris,  June  3. — Henri  Turot,  who  had 
been  a  writer  during  a  long  journalistic 
career  for  several  of  the  Paris  news¬ 
papers,  died  today.  M.  Turot  was  born 
Feb.  24,  1865,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  works  on  history  and  travel. 

TO  REACH  THE  RICH 
TRADE  OF  KANSAS 
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PASS  UNDERWOOD  BILL 

Congressional  Committee  Must  Report 
on  Canadian  Parley 

Washington,  June  3. — The  Under¬ 
wood  resolution  requesting  the  President 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  confer  with 
the  Canadian  Government  in  regard  to 
the  cancellation  of  certain  restrictive 
orders  on  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood, 
newsprint  and  other  printing  paper  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  was  passed 
tonight  by  the  House  without  a  record 
vote.  Under  the  resolution  the  commis¬ 
sion  would  be  required  to  report  to  the 
President  before  next  December  what 
action  should  be  taken  by  Congress  that 
would  aid  in  obtaining  the  cencellation 
of  the  orders. 

Congress  Passe*  Postal  Bill 

Washington,  June  3. — After  less  than 
an  hour’s  consideration,  the  Senate  to¬ 
night  passed  without  a  record  vote  the 
bill  providing  increased  pay  for  postal 
employes.  Similar  action  was  taken  by 
the  House  earlier  in  the  day  and  the 
measure  now  goes  to  conference.  The 
Postal  Pay  Increase  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  343 
members  present. 

Rumely  Trial  Off  Until  November 

The  trial  of  Edward  A.  Rumely,  S. 
Walter  Kaufman  and  Norvin  R.  Lind- 
heim,  on  an  indictment  charging  failure 
to  report  the  alleged  German  ownership 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  was 
adojurned  June  3  by  Federal  Judge 
Grubb  until  the  November  term  because 
of  the  illness  of  Samuel  Untermyer, 
counsel  for  Kaufman  and  Lindheim. 

Chicago’*  Mayor  Sue*  N.  Y.  Tribune 

Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson  of 
Chicago  has  started  suit  against  the 
New  York  Tribune  because  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  published  May  17,  entitled 
“Cleaning  Up  Chicago,”  referring  to  the 
defeat  of  Mayor  Thompson  by  Governor 
Low.dcn  for  control  of  the  Republican 
State  convention  in  that  State. 

- a - - 

Half  Holiday  in  Laramie 

Laramie,  Wyo. — The  Laramie  Boom¬ 
erang  has  adopted  2  o’clock  press  time 
for  Saturday  afternoons  in  order  that 
its  employed  may  have  the  greater  part 
of  Saturday  afternoon  off  during  the 


The  Boss  says: 

It  would  be  well  for  advertising 
agencies  to  remember  that  we  allow 
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The  Religious  Weekly 

is  read  by  the  most  loyal  people  of 
the  denomination,  those  who  form  the 
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earnestness  in  their  religious  faith 
prompts  them  to  scan  dosely  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  paper  devoted  entirely  to 
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is  the  only  paper  of  the  denomination. 
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summer  months.  Inasmuch  as  Laramit 
has  a  “daylight  saving”  ordinance,  the 
Boomerang  force  is  released  Saturday 
afternoons  at  1  o’clock,  standard  time. 

Another  Voter  in  JuiU  Famfly 

Washington,  D.  C. — Maurice  Judd, 
representative  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  and  the  Indianapolis  News,  received 
a  letter  this  week  from  former  Senator 
Thomas  Taggart  of*  Indiana,  in  whidi 
the  Indiana  Senator  bespoke  the  political 
support  of  the  latest  addition  to  the  Judd 
family,  "if  not  already  pledged  to  sora^ 
one  else.” 

Stiver*  with  Wale*  Agency 

Harley  E.  Stivers,  formerly  of  Mur¬ 
ray  Howe,  Iric.,  New  York,  and  tht 
Barnes-Crosby  Company,  Chicago,  hat 
joined  the  plan-visualization  department 
of  Wales  Advertising  Company,  141 
West  36th  street.  New  York. 

Toledo  Wipes  Out  Billboards 

Toledo. — Despite  protests  from  bill¬ 
board  companies,  Toledo’s  billboard 
ordinance,  practically  wiping  out  the 
billboard  business  in  this  city,  passed 
the  council  Monday.  A  section  of  the 
law  provides  that  no  billboard  shall  be 
erected  in  the  residential  district  unlesi 
agreeable  to  half  the  property  ownen 
of  the  block. 

Columbia  Honor*  Hoover 

Herbert  C.  Hoover,  part  owner  of 
the  Washington  Herald,  was  this  week 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  by  Columbia  University  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Relief  of  Bel¬ 
gium  during  the  war. 


The  Detroit  Sunday  News 

published  during  1919,  47%  more 
separate  Want  Ads  than  The 
Sunday  Free  Press.  This  is  the 
best  proof  of  The  Sunday  News 
appeal  to  the  general  public  of 
Detroit. 
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TIPS  FOR  ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 


Allen  Advertising  Agency,  347  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York.  Placing  orders  with 
some  Pennsylvania  newspapers  for  Le¬ 
high  Valley  Railroad  Co.,  New  York. 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  300  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia.  Placing  orders  with 
some  Pennsylvania  newspapers  for  Wes¬ 
tern  House  Union  Battery. 

Brandt  Advertising  Company,  S  So. 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Reported  plac¬ 
ing  orders  with  some  Middle  West 
papers  for  Iowa  Soap  Company. 

Carlton  &  Hover  Company,  “Father 
John’s  Medicine,’’  Lowell,  Mass.  Re¬ 
newing  some  of  their  newspaper  con¬ 
tracts  direct. 

J.  H.  Cross  Co.,  214  S.  12th  street, 
Philadelphia.  Reported  will  place  orders 
with  newspapers  for  Dill  Medicine  Com¬ 
pany,  Norristown,  Pa. 

Dauchy  Company,  9  Murray  street. 
New  York.  Renewing  newspaper  con¬ 
tracts  for  Chichester  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  2317  Madison  square,  Philadelphia. 

Erwin  &  Wasey,  58  E.  Washington 
street,  Chicago.  Placing  orders  with 
some  Pennsylvania  newspapers  for  Car¬ 
nation  Milk  Products  Company,  Seattle. 

Theodore  S.  Fettinger  Advertising 
Agency,  790  Broad  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  for  Na¬ 
tional  Seed  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Field  Advertising  Service,  State  Life 
Building,  Indianapolis.  Reported  will 
make  up  list  of  newspapers  during  June 
for  Ansted  &  Burke  Flour,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 

J.  W.  Gannon,  220  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers 
that  have  rotogravure  sections  for  Grape 
Ola  Products  Corporation,  12  W.  22d 
street,  New  York. 

Greve  Advertising  Agency,  Oppen- 
heim  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Placing 
orders  with  newspapers  for  Pandorfo 
Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Cloud, 
Minn. 

Honig-Cooper  Company,  74  New 
Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  for  California  Prune  & 
Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  “Sunsweet 
Prunes,’’  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Knight-Emerson-Beck,  701  Fidelity 
Tn.st  Building,  Indianapolis.  Reported 
handling  advertising  of  Nordyke  &  Mar- 
;:ion  Co.,  “Marmon”  automobile,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Kroh  &  Cassel  Advertising  Agency, 
\sbury  Park,  N.  J.  Placing  orders  with 
I'iastern  newspapers  for  Ulster  &  Dela¬ 
ware  Railroad  and  Catskill  Mountain 
Railroad.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  for  Peninsular  Hotel,  Seabright, 
N.  J. 

McJunkin  Advertising  Company,  5 
.S.  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago.  Reported 
to  be  handling  advertising  for  Great 
Northern  Railroad  Co.,  “Glacier  Na¬ 
tional  Park.’’ 


Miller  Advertising  Agency,  154  Nas¬ 
sau  street.  New  York.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  for  Gray’s  Inn,  White 
Mountains,  N.  H. 

C.  W.  Page  Company,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  for 
Textile  Manufacturing  Company,  “Tech- 
style  Middies,’’  Richmond,  Va. 

Picard  &  Co.,  50  E.  42d  street.  New 
York.  Placing  orders  with  some  Middle 
West  newspapers  for  Franco-Electric 
Corporation  “Franco  Flashlights.’’ 

Powers-House  Company,  Illuminating 
Building,  Cleveland.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  that  have  rotogravure 
sections  for  the  Mathews  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  “Mathews  Garden  Craft 
Furniture,”  Cleveland,  and  3  W.  47th 
street,  New  York. 

Philip  Ritter  Company,  World 
Building,  New  York.  Reported  will 
make  up  lists  of  newspapers  in  the  next 
thirty  days  for  The  Pathfinder,  publica¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  Also  extending 
advertising  to  Ohio  towns  for  Young 
and  Griffin  Co.,  “Franco-American  Cof¬ 
fee,”  97  Water  street.  New  York. 

Russel  M.  Seeds  Company,  330  Uni¬ 
versity  Square,  Indianapolis.  Placing 
orders  with  Pennsylvania  newspapers 
for  Climax  Coffee  &  Baking  Powder 
Company  “Climax  Grocers  Coffee,” 
Indianapolis. 

Stack  Advertising  .Agency,  Hey- 
worth  Building,  Chicago.  Placing  orders 
with  newspapers  for  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company,  Chicago. 

Arthur  R.  Sternau,  1218  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia.  Placing  orders  with 
newspapers  for  Scott  &  Stump,  invest¬ 
ment  securities  corp.,  Philadelphia. 

Street  &  Finney,  171  Madison 
avenue.  New  York.  Reported  will  make 
up  list  of  newspapers  in  July  for 
Dubbledit  Boys’  Clothing  Co.,  Madison 
avenue,  New  York. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  242 
Madison  avenue.  New  York.  Placing 
orders  for  United  States  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  “Keds”  shoes.  New  York. 

Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  167  East  Ontario 
street,  Chicago.  Now  handling  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Universal  Glove  Co.,  “Bilt-Well” 
gloves,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Reported  will 
make  up  list  of  newspapers  shortly  for 
Atlas  Auto  Supply  Company  “Tire 
Doh,”  656  Austin  avenue,  Chicago.  Re¬ 
ported  placing  advertising  for  Graham 
'  Bros.  &  Co.,  soaps,  Chicago,  and  Tone- 
O-Graph  Sales  Corporation.  Chicago 
newspapers  will  be  used  for  the  present. 

Williams  &  Cunnyngham,  6  S. 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Placing  copy 
with  newspapers  for  .American  Tobacco 
Company  “Lucky  Strike  Cigarettes,” 
111  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

A.  E.  Wing,  Herald  Building,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  Placing  orders  with  some 
New  York  State  newspapers  for  Jones 
Oil  &  Engine  Co. 


Burnham  &  Ferris,  50  Church  street. 
New  York.  Handling  advertising  of 
the  Chemical  Toilet  Corporation  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  “Per¬ 
fection”  chemical  systems,  septic  tanks, 
solvents. 

Paul  Nemeyer  &  Co.,  823  Prospect 
avenue,  Cleveland,  will  place  all  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Stanley  B.  Moore  Com¬ 
pany,  national  advertising  compositors, 
Cleveland. 

The  Martin  V.  Kelley  Company, 
Second  National  Bank  Building,  Toledo. 
Handling  account  of  the  Refrigeration 
Engineering  Company,  Toledo. 

Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  167  East  Ontario 
street,  Chicago.  Have  secured  the  ad¬ 
vertising  account  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank,  Michigan  and 
Ohio  streets,  Chicago. 

Albert  Frank  &  Co.,  14  Stone  street. 
New  York.  Using  newspapers  for  Equit¬ 
able  Trust  Company,  New  York.  Plac¬ 
ing  copy  in  business  papers  for  the 
Queen  Insurance  Company  of  America. 

Advertising  Service  Co.,  Toronto. 
Placing  co-operative  advertising  for 
Ontario  Association  of  .Architects  urg¬ 
ing  the  employment  of  qualified  archi- 


TEXANS  TO  MEET  JUNE  10-12 


Paper  Situation  from  All  Standpoint*  1* 
Main  Feature 

(.Special  to  £j>itos  &  Pubusue*) 

Richardson,  Tex. — Sam  P.  Harben, 
secretary  of  the  Texas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Richardson  Echo,  has  announced  the 
program  for  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Texas  newspaper  men  to  be  held  in 
Houston  June  10  to  12,  as  follows: 

“Back  Agin,  Gone  Agin,”  Col.  W.  G.  Sterett, 
Oallas-Galveston  News. 

“Government  Advertising,”  Congressman 
Hatton  \V.  Summers,  Dallas. 

“The  Paper  Situation  from  the  Big  Daily 
Standpoint,”  W.  H.  Bagley,  president  and 
general  manager.  Fort  Worth  Record. 

Round  Table  Discussion — “Job  Work,  .Ml 
Phases,”  led  by  R.  C.  Dyer,  Dyer  Printing 
Company  and  the  Advertisers’  Press,  Dallas. 

“Systematically  Keeping  a  Country  Print 
Shop,”  George  It.  Atkins,  Beeville  Bee. 

“Early  Morning  Observations,”  George 
Bailey,  Houston  Post. 

“How  I  Make  My  Typesetting  Machines 
Pay,”  H.  G.  Bishop,  Gillings  News;  A.  E. 
Fritsche,  Cuero  Record,  and  Ellis  Campbell. 
Wills  Point  Chronicle. 

“Early  Reminiscences,”  E.  T.  Merriman, 
Corpus  Christi. 

"The  Necessity  for  Higher  Prices  for  Job 
and  Ad  Work,”  Sam  C.  Holloway,  Deport 
Times. 

“Business  Reasons  for  Membership  in  the 
Texas  I'ress  Association,”  Henry  Edwards, 
Troup  Banner. 


tects  in  construction  work. 

Hamilton  Advertisers’  .Agency,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Out.  Handling  campaign  for  Ben¬ 
son  Johnston  Limited,  manufacturers  of 
office  equipment. 

Smith,  Denne  &  Moore,  Toronto. 
Putting  out  copy  for  Knight  Metal 
Products,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

F.  Albany  Rowlatt,  Toronto.  Plac¬ 
ing  advertising  for  Universal  Gasoline 
Purifier  Company,  Toronto. 

James  Fisher  Company,  Toronto. 
Handling  campaign  for  Super  Cement 
(America)  Limited,  Toronto. 

A.  McKim,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Placing 
advertising  for  T.  A.  Lytle  Company, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  makers  of  pickles  and 
catsup. 

Smith,  Denne  &  Moore,  Toronto. 
Now  handling  the  advertising  for  Lip- 
ton’s  tea  in  Canada. 

Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Lon¬ 
don,  Ont.  Advertising  “Sweetheart” 
peanut  butter  for  1.  X.  L.  Spice  Com¬ 
pany,  I^ndon., 

.A.  McKim,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Placing 
large  space  advertising  for  Windsor 
Phonograph  &  Record  Co.,  Montreal. 


“Putting  the  Punch  into  Advertising,”  J. 
f.  Dionne,  Texas  Lumberman,  Houston. 

“Busine.ss  Methods  in  a  Country  Print 
Shop,”  B.  F.  Harigel,  LaGrange  Journal. 

Round  Table  Discussion — “Reportorial-Edi- 
torial-Subscription  on  the  Country  Newspaper.” 
N.  C,  Edwards,  Denton  Record  and  Chronicle, 
Denton. 

“The  Newsprint  Situation,”  Harry  Olmstead. 
manager  Southwestern  Paper  Company,  Dallas. 

"The  Press  in  the  Face  of  Present  Condi¬ 
tions,”  John  W.  Stayton,  editor  Holland’s 
.Magazine,  Dallas. 

“Build  Your  Town — Increase  Your  Busi¬ 
ness,”  Dabney  While,  Tyler  Tribune. 

"The  Newsprint  Situation,  from  the  Ikise 
of  Supplies,”  R.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  News¬ 
print  Service  Bureau,  New  York. 

“Where  do  we  go  from  Here?”  W.  A. 
Smith,  San  Saba  News. 


One  man  in  Montecito  owns 
twenty  automobiles.  Would  you 
like  to  have  some  of  his  busi¬ 
ness?  How  would  you  like  to 
replace  his  tires,  his  equipment 
— sell  him  new  cars? 


The  Morning  Press 

Santa  Barbara,  California 
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all  other  Boston  evening 
newspapers  in 
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ADVERTISING  , 
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Belli  for  So  daily  outside  the 
Ketropolitan  Biitriot  and  is  the 
only  New  York  Sunday  newspaper 
which  lella  for  lOo  In  both  the 
oity  and  country. 


Largest  Circulation  In  America 


The  ASBURY  PARK, 
(N.  J.)  PRESS 

is  the  one  paper  that  thoroughly 
covers  and  dominates  the  North 
Jersey  Shore — a  territory  that  is  en¬ 
joying  unprecedented  prosperity. 
Standard  Rate  Card,  Member  A.  B.  C. 

F.  R.  NORTHRUP,  Representative 
303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Association  Bldg.,  Chicago 
J.  L.Y1.£  KINMONTH,  Publisher, 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


IN 

LOS  ANGELES 


IT  IS  THE 


EV^ 


Government  Circulaticm  Statement 
April  1,  ISM 


134,686 

Largest  Daily  Circulation 
in  the  West 
member  a.  b.  c. 


Tried  and  Found  True 

Whether  as  a  household  necessity  for 
the  family  or  a  productive  salesman 
for  advertisers 

I^ittsbur^  Btapaiirti 

has  stood  the  test  for  generations. 

Branch  Offices: 

Wallace  G.  Brooke, 

Brunswick  Building,  New  York 
The  Ford- Parsons  Co., 
Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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QUINCY  WHIG  BUYS  JOURNAL 

Whic-Journal  Will  Issue  5  Evenings, 
Weekly  and  Sunday  Morning 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publishu) 

Quincy,  Ill. — The  Quincy  Whig  on 
June  1  bought  the  Quincy  Journal  and 
merged  it  as  the  Quincy  Whig-Journal. 
It  will  appear  every  evening  except 
Saturday,  and  every  morning  except 
Monday,  and  on  Sunday  morning.  The 
Whig  has  always  had  the  morning 
field.  The  Journal,  established  in  1883 
by  the  late  Hiram  N.  Wheeler,  was  for 
years  a  militant  exponent  of  Democ¬ 
racy,  and  was  the  leading  party  organ 
in  Western  Illinois.  The  announced  in¬ 
tention  of  the  management  of  the  Whig- 
Journal  is  to  make  it  strictly  independ¬ 
ent.  The  purchase  price  was  $150,000. 

(jeneral  management  of  the  Whig- 
Journal  will  be  vested  in  A.  O.  Lindsay, 
who,  coming  from  the  Birmingham 
(.\la.)  Ledger  four  years  ago,  acquired 
an  interest  in  the  Whig.  Robert  M. 
Switzer  and  John  W.  Hart,  respective¬ 
ly  managing  editor  and  advertising 
manager  of  the  Whig,  will  continue  with 
the  Whig-Journal.  Mr.  Lindsay  is  a 
brother  of  F.  M.  Lindsay,  manager  of 
the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald. 

Change*  on  Brownaville  Telegraph 

Brownsville,  Pa. — A  reorganization 
of  the  staff  of  the  Telegraph  is  in  prog¬ 
ress,  following  the  death  of  James  McK. 
Reiley,  son  of  the  publisher,  and  the 
resignation  of  J.  J.  Dodds,  news  editor, 
who  has  gone  to  the  Butler  (Pa.)  Citi¬ 
zen  as  editor.  Henry  Baker  Reiley, 
publisher,  has  temporarily  taken  the 
news  desk.  Earle  Storey,  who  for  three 
years  represented  the  Uniontown  Her¬ 
ald  in  Brownsville,  has  been  made  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  a  new  position.  Abe 
Herskovitz,  assistant  circulation  mana¬ 
ger,  is  acting  head  of  that  department. 

N.  W.  Ay«r  &  Son  to  Enlarge  Home 

Philadelphi.a. — N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
have  purchased  property  in  Philadelphia 
on  which  they  intend  to  erect  an  office 
building  for  their  own  use.  The  prop¬ 
erty,  which  adjoins  their  present  loca¬ 
tion  at  308  Chestnut  street,  has  a  front¬ 
age  of  70  feet  on  Chestnut  street  and 
130  feet  on  Orianna  street.  Three  build¬ 
ings  now  standing  on  it  will  be  removed. 


New  Wire  for  Milwaukee  Journal 

Milwaukee. — ^The  Journal  has  added 
another  leased  wire  to  carry  a  daily  re¬ 
view  of  the  New  York  stock  market  by 
Stuart  P.  West,  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  Globe.  Reviews  of  the  curb 
and  bond  markets  and  David  Lawrence's 
daily  dispatches  from  Washington  also 
will  be  carried. 

Radio  Between  Germany  and  Spain 

Madrid. — ^Press  dispatches  may  now 
be  sent  by  radio  between  Germany  and 
Spain.  Most  German  correspondents, 
however,  have  recently  left  Spain,  and 
the  service  will  be  used  principally  for 
Carman  propaganda,  it  is  asserted. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  Goss  Quadruple  Presses. 
These  machines  are  in  good 
condition  and  can  be  seen  in 
operation  any  day.  Ready  for 
delivery  late  this  year. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 


SUPPLIES  &  EQUIPMENT 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


For  Newspaper  Making 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


Advertisemffits  under  this  classification  thirty  Advertisements  under  this  classification  Advertisements  under  this  classification  thirty 

c^ts  per  line.  ^  Cash  with  order.  Count  mx  thirty  cents  per  line.  Cash  with  order,  cents  per  line.  Cash  with  order.  Count  six 

words  to  the  line.  Count  six  wor^  to  the  line.  words  to  the  line. 

Printers’  Outfitters  '  ~  ~ 

Printing  Plants  and  Business  bought  and  sold,  For  Sale  AV anted 

American  Typefounders’  products,  printers  and  ..  .  r  .u  \it  u-  .  16-page  stereotype  newspaper  press, 

bookbinders  machinery  of  every  description.  entire  equipment  of  Washington  Jfoe  or  Goss  make;  must  be  in  good  conmtion, 

Conner.  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beekman  St.,  New  (Pa-)  News,  comprising  of  Goss  Press  in  a„(j  reasonably  priced.  Address  Box  B-809, 

York  City.  good  running  condition  take  m  4  to  16  pages  rare  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

- - - with  color  deck;  stereotype  outfit  complete:  _ 

For  Sale  linotype  machines  (two  model  three) 

(one  Model  K)  and  one  Intertype  B  with  8,  Vv  anted 

Goss  flat  bed  press.  «  pages,  in  perfect  con-  24  and  36  pt.  fonts,  Model  5  has  7,  8  and  11  ’  20  or  24-oaffe  nress-  civ.  eomnlete  details 

diti9n.  Forced  to  sell  to  make  room  for  stereo-  pt.  Model  K  has  8  and  12  pt.;  also  extra  xLes  Geneva  fe  Y.’ 

typing  equipment.  Bargain  price.  News-Post,  6  pt.  magazines  and  extra  fonts.  Individual  *  »  .  . 

rrcderick,  Md.  motors  on  Intertype  and  Model  K.  Several  “ — - - 


EQUIPMENT 

FOR  SALE 

7  Col.  Flat  Casting  Box, 
Matrix  Tissue  Holder,  Steam 
Table  (2  aprons),  Potter  Matrix 
Rolling  Machine,  Imposing 
Stones,  Linotype  Matrices,  etc. 
Evening  News,  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J. 


For  Prompt  Service 

TYPE 

Printers’  Supplies 
Machinery 

In  Stock  for  Imintdiate  Shipment  by 
Selling  Houses  conveniently  located 

"American  Type  the  Bast  in  Any  C^ase” 

AMERICAN 
TYPE  FOUNDERS  CO. 


Boston  PitubunRh 

New  York  Ctrwriand 

Philadelphia  Detroit 

Baltimore  ChicaRO 

Richmond  Cincinni 

Atlanta  St.  Louii 

Buffalo  Minswac 


Cincirmati 
St.  Louis 
Minsscapobs 


Kansas  City 

Denver 

Los  Aniieles 

Smn  Francisco 

Poedand 

S|K>kane 

Winnipeg 


THE  CUSHMAN 


OFFSET  UNOTYPE  MOTOR 
Ha*  No  Equal 
_  for 

EFFICIENCY  ^  SERVICE 
STURDY  CONSTRUCTION 

Wo  want  to  giro  you  tha  boiafit  of 
our  fourteen  yaora’  axporianco  in 
manufacturing  linot]rpo  motor*. 

Writ*  for  prices.  Addraos: 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CONCORD,  N.  H. 


For  Sale 

The  entire  equipment  of  the  Washington 
(Pa.)  News,  comprising  of  Goss  Press  in 
good  running  condition  take  in  4  to  16  pages 
with  color  deck;  stereotype  outfit  complete: 
four  linotype  machines  (two  model  three) 
(one  Model  K)  and  one  Intertype  B  with  8, 
24  and  36  pt.  fonts,  Model  5  has  7,  8  and  11  ’ 
pt.  Model  K  has  8  and  12  pt.;  also  extra 
6  pt.  magazines  and  extra  fonts.  Individual 
motors  on  Intertype  and  Model  K.  Several 
5,  10  and  20  horsepower  motors.  12  trucks 
for  steam  table  use  with  chase.  Type  of 
every  description,  over  $2,000  worth  of  it  less 
than  two  months  old.  Imposing  stones.  En¬ 
tire  job  room  equipment  including  cutter, 
spap^er,  Whitlock  press,  two  job  presses, 
etc.  Plant  will  discontinue  operation  on 

May  29th  and  all  equipment  now  in  use  and 
in  perfect  condition.  Cash  or  bankable  papers. 
First  come  first  served  as  this  must  be 
cleaned  out  on  short  notice.  Wire  for  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  what  you  want.  All  com¬ 
munications  answered.  Washington  News 
Publishing  Co.,  Washing;ton,  Penna. 


For  Sale: 

9  rolls,  3^-in.  paper.  Stock  was  purchased 
before  December  1st  at  cents.  Now  to  be 
sold  at  10  cents,  which  covers  storage  and 
cartage.  No  jobber  need  apply.  William  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  News-Times,  Reading,  Pa. 


For  Sale 

A  complete  job  printing  plant  and  bindery 
•also  other  printing  machinery  in  whole  or  in 
parts  and  some  stock.  Will  rent  location 
to  purchaser  if  desires  to  locate  here.  O. 
D.  Sherlcy,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


Wanted 

Model  No.  14  Linotype  machine.  Model  No. 
18  Linotype  machine.  Give  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  machine  and  equipment.  Serial  num¬ 
ber,  length  of  time  used,  price,  etc.  Write  to 
W.  B.  Cowgill,  Cleveland  News,  Cleveland, 
'  ihio. 


You  read  it  in  Editob  Se  Publisher. 


Talk*  It  To 

POWERS 

Open  24  hour*  out  of  24 
The  Fastest  Engravers  on 
the  Earth 

Powers  Photo  Engraving  Co. 
154  Nassau  St.,  Tribuna  BUg. 
Naw  York  City 


GOSS 


The  name  that  stands  for 

SPEED,  DEPENDABILITY, 
SERVICE 


THE  GOSS 

High  Speed  “Straightline”  Press 

Used  in  the  largest  newspaper  planta 
in  11,  8.  A.  and  Europe. 

THE  GOSS 

High  Speed  “Unit  Type”  Press 

Built  with  all  TTnitt  on  fleer  or  with 
Units  superimposed, 

THE  GOSS 

Rotary  Magazine  Printing  and  Folding  Machine 

Specially  designed  for  Catalogue 
and  Hagasino  Work. 

GOSS  STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

A  complete  line  for  caiting  and  flnlshlng 
flat  or  curved  plates. 


DESCRIPTIVE  LITERATURE  CHEERFULLY  FURNISHED 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Works:  New  York  Office: 

1535  So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  220  W.  Forty>second  SL 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  COLUMNS 

TkrtHMtk  tha  claaiilUd  column*  of  Editor  A  Publiohar  jrou  tamy  find  a  buyor  for  anjr  uoaful 
aacbMical  oviipmont  for  which  you  have  no  prooont  aaed.  A  "For  Salo"  ad  at  thirty 
aaits  pm*  Una  may  thus  turn  into  cash  somathinf  which  n«>w  meroly  raquiras  storaya 
laam— and  which  would  ba  of  real  service  to  somebody  else. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classification,  ten 
coits  per  line,  each  insertion.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line.  Cash  with  order.  For 
those  unemployed,  not  to  exceed  St  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


Advertising  Manager-Solicitor 

With  12  years  of  experience,  can  handle  both 
local  and  National  accounts,  would  like  to 
connect  with  good  daily,  position  must  be 
permanent,  consolidation  reason  for  change, 
can  come  at  once.  A-1  reference.  Address 
Steady,  Box  B-Sl?,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaper  Advertising  Solicitor 

Kxperienced  newspaper  advertising  solicitor 
and  copy  writer  wishes  connection  with  live 
organization  in  Arizona,  Southern  Texas  or 
California,  married,  active  and  a  producer. 
Address  Box  B-830,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Manager,  Solicitor 

Classified  manager  wishes  position  with  a  pro¬ 
gressive  daily  newspaper  which  realizes  the 
importance  and  value  of  classified  advertising 
and  understands  the  fact  that  it  must  be  built, 
not  sold.  Thirty-nine  years  old,  married  have 
had  fifteen  years  experience  as  solicitor  and 
classified  manager  on  some  of  the  largest  me¬ 
diums  in  the  country.  If  you  are  interested 
in  securing  the  service  of  a  man  who  thor¬ 
oughly  understands  the  fundamentals  of  classi¬ 
fied,  address  Box  B-826,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Business  Manager,  Who  Can  Do 
Things  Looking  For  a  Bigger 
Field 

I  am  out  of  a  job,  but  have  an  interest  in  and 
am  publisher  of  the  best  little  city  paper  in 
the  country,  at  a  bigger  field  as  the  same  ef¬ 
forts  and  energy  will  accomplish  more  on  a 
larger  paper.  Nearly  every  paper  can,  under 
present  conditions,  show  an  increase  in  ex¬ 
pense,  During  the  first  four  months  of  this 
year  I  increased  earnings  15%  with  a  de¬ 
creased  expense  of  7%.  Only  something  real 
good  will  interest.  If  you  have  it,  address 
Box  B-825,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  A  Position 

Young  man,  35  years  old,  with  sixteen  .years’ 
experience  in  advertising  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers,  desires  to  make  a  change. 
As  a  writer,  not  flashy,  but  handles  news  to 
please  the  masses  as  advertising  man.  A  good 
salesman  and  copy  writer.  Married  and  family 
of  four.  imeated  at  present  as  advertising 
manager  on  publication  with  8,000  circulation. 
Address  “I.egitimate,”  Box  B-828,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


General  Manager 

Newspaper  manager  of  14  years’  experience  on 
large  and  small  newspaper  at  liberty  July  1st. 
Now  completing  work  of  putting  afternoon 
daily  on  paying  basis  after  twenty  years  of 
ups  and  downs,  mostly  downs.  Now  making 
from  30  to  60  per  cent  on  investment,  out  of 
debt  and  plannmif  on  renewals  and  improve¬ 
ments  first  time  in  its  history.  Am  looking 
for  just  such  another  job,  making  a  sick  news¬ 
paper  well.  Will  take  charge  of  all  depart¬ 
ments  and  systemize  thoroughly,  on  a  salary’ 
basis  and  bonus.  For  further  particulars  and 
references,  address  Box  B-835,  care  of  Editor 
Xr  Publisher.  _ 


Mr.  Publisher: 

Do  you  want  a  man  in  charge  of  your  news 
department  who  can  get  out  bright  snappy 
paper  and  at  the  same  time  economize  to  the 
limit  on  white  paper?  A  man  who  has  had 
fifteen  years*  experience  in  every  branch  of 
newspaper  work,  on  metropolitan  papers,  and 
always  made  good.  A  man  who  ^  is  a  tireless 
worker,  loyal  to  the  interests  of  his  paper,  and 
who  insists  on  and  gets  the  same  qualities  in 
the  men  under  him?  If  that  kind  of  a  mnn, 
who  is  willing  to  prove  his  value,  is  worth 
$3,000  per  year  to  you,  and  you  can  offer  op¬ 
portunities  for  advancement,  write  or  wire. 
Address  Box  B-831,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial  Executive 

Editorial  department  executive  who  knows 
his  job  and  stays  on  it  is  seeking  a  new 
location  for  personal  reasons.  Not  a  cheap 
man  or  one  who  believes  in  cheap  men  but 
knows  news  and  other  essentials  and  can 
handle  men  to  produce  maximum  results  in 
all  departments.  Can  build  excellent  staff. 
Does  not  know  everything  but  is  thoroughly 
up  on  news  and  features  and  pulling  policy. 
Can  create  reader  loyalty  and  confidence. 
Has  worked  in  close  co-operation  with  busi 
ness  departments.  Realizes  value  of  print 
paper.  Judgment  backed  by  17  years’  expe¬ 
rience  in  both  large  and  small  cities;  eight 
years  as  managing  editor  of  morning  and 
evening  papers,  in  middle  thirties;  married. 
If  you  want  a  man  you  can  depend  upon  in 
these  days  of  stress  and  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price  and  make  conditions  right,  address 
Box  B-813,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Manager 

Qualified  by  newspaper  experience  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  publisher,  advertising  salesman,  cir¬ 
culation  and  office  manager,  large  and  small 
cities.  East,  West,  South.  I  desire  to 
change,  and  want  to  hear  in  detail  from  a 
publisher  who  has  a  good  live  proposition 
for  a  business  builder  and  organizer.  Ad- 
dress  Box  B-818,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Man 

Newspaperman  with  splendid  experience  de¬ 
sires  position  as  business  or  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  preferably  in  Middle  Atlantic  or  New 
England  States.  At  present  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  lusty  daily  in  city  of  fifty  thousand: 
metropolitan  and  small  city  experience;  A 
No.  1  record.  Address  Box  B-836,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Brilliant  Editor 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  editors  that  I  have 
ever  run  across — and  I  am  old  in  the  game— 
is  open  for  a  position.  He  has  been  a  close 
student  of  national  politics  for  thirtv  years, 
and  is  almost  unequalled  as  an  analyst!  Tie  is 
a  Democrat  with  Republican  tendencies.  He 
IS  Charles  Jackson  Shipp,  care  of  Southerland 
Hotel,  Houston  Ave.,  I'ort  Worth,  Texas. 

Editor 

Trade  or  specialty,  literary  work,  publicity, 
letters,  copy,  etc.  Many  years'  exr>erience 
in  practical  newspaper  writing.  T^egular, 
steady,  and  willing.  Not  afraid  of  action. 
Cet  results.  Want.s  positicvi.  R-838.  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Elditor 

Editor  of  mag.iziiip  crowded  out  by  high  paper 
and  labor  co.sts  free  to  accent  literary  position. 
Has  real  ability,  plus  wide  experience  as 
traveler,  reporter,  news  editor,  etc.  Refer¬ 
ences  gladly  furnished:  person.il  interview- 
solicited.  .Address  II.  E.  Brown,  130  Engle¬ 
wood  .Ave.,  Brookline.  Mass. 


Hustling  Accurate  Editor 

I.ive  wire  capable  assignment  or  desk  dutv; 
handle  features,  unmarried:  anti  libel;  rfe- 
pendable;  IS  years  three  nlaces:  references; 
100  per  cent  record:  now  telegraph-copy  reader; 
chance  July  3.  Address  Box  B-829.  care  Edi¬ 
tor  &•  Publisher. 


Reporter  Wants  A  Place 

Good  share  of  intelligence  and  enterprise: 
metropolitan  and  small  town  experience,  the 
latter  enough  to  qualify  me  to  take  charge, 
but  a  New  York  or  Philadelphia  opening  is 
preferable.  Features  my  forte.  .\ge  25  vears. 
Employed  for  seven  years  Chicago.  New  York. 
BiifTalo,  etc.,  newspaper.  Able  to  turn  out 
*jood  work  if  not  paid  a  starvation  wage.  Ad¬ 
dress  Good  .Appetite,  Rox  TI-834,  care  of  Edi¬ 
tor  8:  Publisher. 

Cartoonist 

Experienced  cartoonist,  cap.able  of  illustrating 
stories  with  cartoons.  Seven  years’  experience 
as  a  newsi)aper  writer.  Would  like  to  get  con¬ 
nected  with  some  live  dailv.  .Address  Box 
B-827,  care  of  Editor  &  Puhtisher. 


Art  Student 

Unusual  ability,  desires  position  with  adver- 
lisine  or  illustrating  concern.  Charles  Wei.ss. 
.S26  Wo'it  UiOth  St.,  New  York  City. 

Artist: 

Sketch  artist  and  cartoonist  and  would  also 
make  layouts.  Can  go  to  any  part  of  the 
country  on  short  notice.  Address  Box  B-779, 
;are  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonist  &  Newspaper  Writer 

Upon  photos  and  layouts,  desires  connection 
with  *'ome  live  daily.  Samples  on  request.  F. 
Callaghan,  513  McT.ain  .St,,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Position  as  Supt.  or  Foreman  of 
Pressroom 

By  a  man  with  life  experience  in  newspaper 
work.  Color  presses  included.  Past  records 
on  request.  .Andress  Rox  H-808.  care  of  Editor 
8:  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager 

Circulation  managership  on  a  live  daily  and 
Sunday  paper — only  salary  and  commission 
or  straight  commission  basis  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Have  had  fourteen  years’  experience 
and  can  furnish  the  best  of  references  as 
character  and  ability.  Southern  newspaper 
preferred.  Address  Circulation  Manager, 
Box  B-816,  care  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager 

Fixperienced  Circulation  Manager  desires  to 
connect  with  dailv  newspaoer  in  South-Eastern 
field,  preferably  Georgia.  South  or  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Eight  years’  experience  in  Southern  field 
.and  one  year  in  Northern.  .At  present  em¬ 
ployed,  hut  desires  change  for  best  of  reasons. 
Position  must  be  permanent  and  a  fair  salary. 
-Address  Box  B-824,  care  of  Editor  &  Pub 
li.sher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classification 
twenty-five  cents  per  line.  Cash  with  order. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line. 


Advertising  Bookkeeper 

To  handle  both  local  and  foreign  schedules, 
mark  paiier,  supervise  billing,  on  California 
newspaper.  Address  giving  experience,  ref¬ 
erences  and  s.alary  expected.  Box  B-811,  care 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Telegraph  Editor 

Tcmpoiary,  perhaps  permanent,  position  for 
iilegr.nph  editor  and  editorial  writer  on  after¬ 
noon  paper  ready  early  July.  Also  stereotyper 
wanted.  Leader-Republican,  Gloversville,  >1.  Y. 

Wanted  Editorial  Writer 

WANTED  —  Editorial  writer  on  afternoon 
newspaper,  .\tldress  Box  B-833,  care  of  Editor 
\  Fiihlisher. 


Wanted — Managing  Editor 

Wanted— Experienced  managing  editor.  Must 
he  snappy  editorial  and  lead  writer  and  able 
to  handle  reporters  to  advantage.  Man  age 
between  35  and  40  preferred.  Position  now 
open.  Full  particulars  and  photo.  Evening 
Tribune,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


Editor 

Editor  for  largest  and  best  country  weekly 
in  U.  S.  20  to  24  pages;  5,000  circulation. 
Must  have  originality  and  pep;  and  be  able 
to  write  entertainingly.  Good  salary  and  a 
mighty  good  job  in  town  of  4,000,  67  miles 
from  New  York.  Washington  Star,  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.  J. 


First  Class  Linotype  Operator 

For  an  afternoon  newspaper  operating  under 
open  shop  plan.  Steady  employment.  First- 
class  wages.  Telegraph  collect  for  details  if 
you  are  interested.  Arizona  Gazette,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Wanted:  Newspaper  Circula¬ 
tion  Manager 

for  southwoslcrn  publication  of  80,000. 
Write  giving  detailed  experience  and  salary. 
B-837,  care  of  Editor  8:  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Advertisements  under  this  classification 
forty  cents  per  line.  Cash  with  order.  Count 
six  words  to  the  line. 

Newspaperman  Able  to  Invest 

$25,000 

I'an  learn  of  an  opportunity  without  a  paral¬ 
lel.  Large  city,  growing  fast,  unsual  local 
conditions,  make  investment  extremely  favor- 
.able.  Prefer  man  with  editorial  training. 
Though  this  is  not  essential,  can  take  active 
charge  of  news  of  paper  if  qualified  at  splen¬ 
did  salary.  Large  amount  of  cash  invested 
in  the  paper.  Strong  hanking  endorsement. 
Full  details  to  responsible  party.  If  you  act 
at  once.  Address  Box  B-820. 


Do  You  Want  a  Real  Newspaper? 

I  have  for  sale  one  of  the  best  ecpiipped 
weekly  ncwsp.apers  in  the  East  with  a  fine 
job  printing  plant  attached.  It  is  located  in 
field  ripe  for  <lai1y  and  equipment  is  ample  to 
produce  same.  Machinery  includes  two  lino¬ 
types,  S  and  K.  perfecting  nejsspaper  press, 
Babcock  cylinder  press,  three  job  presses, 
power  cutter,  stitcher,  perforator,  all  individual 
motors,  loads  of  type,  rule,  cuts,  etc.  Every¬ 
thing  found  in  completely  emtipped  plant. 
Newspaper  loaded  with  ads.  Business  $400 
weekly  and  can  be  greatly  incre  ised.  Five- 
year  lease  on  building  at  low  rent.  Have 
daily  paper  in  large  town  or  would  not  think 
of  selling.  Press  $35,000  in  cash  or  tiankable 
paper.  Save  my  time  if  you  do  not  h.ave  the 
cash.  If  looking  for  a  real  moneymaker  in¬ 
vestigate.  Address  Box  B-832.  care  of  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Values  Paper  at  10  Times  Income 

The  will  of  Colonel  William  D.  .Mann, 
owner  of  Town  Topic.s,  leaves  to  twelve 
employees  who  have  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  more  than  five  years  S.'iOO  each. 
Mr.  -Mann  directed  that  his  cxecutor.s 
may  sell  Town  Topics  if  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  price  for  it  not  less  than  ten 
times  the  annual  net  income.  Joseph  M. 
ncncl  is  nominated  as  editorial  director 
of  the  magazine  at  $3,()00  a  year  if  he  is 
willing  to  accept  the  place. 


Jobs  Hunting  Men  in  South 

Wilmington,  N.  C. — Good  newspaper 
men  are  scarce  around  North  Carolina, 
and  a  number  of  attractive  jobs  are  go¬ 
ing  begging  in  Wilmington  and  Char¬ 
lotte.  Good  salaries  are  offered  on  all 
of  these  jobs,  but  there  are  no  takers. 


$70,000  or  less  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  one  or  more  news¬ 
paper  properties. 

Locations  in  southeastern 
section  of  the  United  States 
preferred.  Proposition  U. 
K. 

CHARLES  M.  PALMER 

Newspaper  PropertieB 

225  FIFTH  AYE.,  N.  Y. 


CONSOLIDATION 

Every  newspaper  consolidation  we 
have  effected  in  recent  years  ha* 
worked  out  greater  strength  and  profit 
than  we  predicted  for  it  in  advance. 

The  need  of  merger  and  combination 
in  the  publishing  field  is  more  urgent 
today  than  ever  before.  Such  negotia¬ 
tions  are  difficult  and  require  long 
years  of  training, 

HARWELL  A  CANNON 

Newspaper  and  Magasiiie  Properties 
TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YMUC 


$10,000  or  More 

for  investment  in  a  daily  newspaper 
jiroperty  preferably  in  the 

CAROLINAS  OR 
GEORGIA 


Write 

SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS’ 
EXCHANGE,  INC. 

Newspaper  Properties 
Printing  Equipment 
P.  O.  Box  Richmond 

1597  Virginia 


APRIL  AD  GAIN  20  PER  CENT 

93,454,393  Lines  in  95  Dailies  in  20 
Leading  Cities 

Daily  newspapers  of  leading  .Ameri¬ 
can  cities  continued  to  show  heavy  gains 
in  their  advertising  volume,  according 
to  comparative  figures  for  .April  just 
made  public  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  'Statistical  Department,  which 
cover  95  newspapers  in  twenty  impor¬ 
tant  cities  of  the  country.  The  total 
advertising  carried  in  April,  1920,  was 
93,454,393  agate  lines,  a  gain  of  14,414,- 
621  lines  over  .April  of  last  year.  As 
this  gain  is  less  than  20  per  cent,  it  is 
considerably  smaller  than  that  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year  and  bears  out  the  predictions  of 
well  informed  newspaper  men  that  the 
volume  for  the  last  six  months  of  1920 
will  not  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  tabulated  statistics 
follow  : 

1920  1919  Gain 


.\>w  York  ...13,869,816  11,621,848  2,247,968 
Birmingham  .  .  2,165,926  1,753,864  412,062 

<'hic.igo  .  6,118,644  5,732,646  .385,998 

I’hilaHripbia  ..  7,787,166  6,903,032  884,134 

Los  Angeles.  .  6,545,042  4,752,440  1,792,602 

Baltimore  -  5.711,769  4,458,621  1,253,148 

Boston  .  5,953,317  4,850,174  1,103,143 

Detroit  .  5,287,282  4,564,728  722,554 

Cleveland  _  4,945,725  4.272,225  673,500 

Washington  ..  3,884,094  3,762,087  122,007 

.St.  Louis .  3,579,640  3,150,680  428,960 

Indianapolis  .  .  3.026,280  3.024,021  2,259 

Minneapolis  .  .  3,638,960  2.804.704  834,256 

St.  P.aul .  3,002,343  2,346,904  655,438 

Milwaukee  ...  3.056.578  2,395,894  660,684 

San  Francisco.  3.790,976  2,817,290  973,686 

New  Orleans..  3,340,206  2,483,933  856,273 

Cincinnati  _  2,900,100  2,829,300  70,800 

I  ouisville  _  2.659,026  2,531,105  127,921 

Houston  .  2.191,504  1,975,276  216,228 


Totals  . 93,454,393  79,039.772  14,414,621 


Chehalis,  Wash. — J.  P.  Hurley  ha.* 
sold  a  half  interest  in  the  Lewis  County 
.Advocate  to  C.  A.  Dool  of  Red  Ixidge, 
Mont.  , 
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NEWS  OF  THE  CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Fifty  editors  of  em¬ 
ployees’  magazines,  representing  the 
principal  industrial  plants  of  the  state, 
met  here  May  27  and  formed  a  perma¬ 
nent  organization  to  be  known  as  the 
Associated  Editors  of  Employees’  Mag¬ 
azines  of  New  York  State.  Frank  E. 
Redmond,  editor  of  Solvay  Life,  the 
publication  of  the  Solvay  Process  Com¬ 
pany,  Syracuse,  was  elected  president ; 
Allan  C.  W’erner,  of  the  Pierce-Arrow 
Company,  Buffalo,  vice-president;  E.  T. 
Wilkins,  managing  editor  of  Schenec¬ 
tady  Works  News,  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady,  secretary,  and 
Miss  Beatrice  Boardman  Pickett,  of  the 
American  Railway  Express  Company, 
New  York,  treasurer.  The  next  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  September  29,  1920. 

Des  Moine.";. — The  Advertising  Club 
last  week  elected  C.  A.  Baumgart,  Suc¬ 
cessful  Farming,  president;  Chester 
Cogswell,  Coolidge  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  vice-president,  and  .Ray  Lockard, 
Publishers  Subscription  Representative, 
secretary-treasurer.  Harter  Hull,  retir¬ 
ing  president,  Ed  Corbin,  James  D.  Le 
Cron,  J.  E.  Swalley  and  Kenneth  Smith, 
were  elected  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 

St.  Louis. — David  R.  Williams  of  the 
Globe-Democrat  spoke  on  May  27  at  the 
brass  tack  meeting  of  the  Advertising 
Club  on  “The  Service  Department  of  a 
Metropolitan  Newspaper.’’  The  speaker 
June  3  was  Bert  Barnett,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject,  “Dealer  Helps.”  These  meetings 
are  held  every  Thursday  in  the  club 
rooms,  in  charge  of  Norman  Lewis  of 
the  Chappelow  .Advertising  Company. 

St.  I^uis. — Ferree  &  Ferree,  adver¬ 
tising  agency;  $7,500;  W.  A.  Ferree  and 
L.  Patterson  Ferree,  Warren  T.  Mc¬ 
Veigh,  Roland  11.  Roediger  and  James 
S.  True. 

St.  IjOUIS. — H.  J.  Echele  of  the  Chap¬ 
pelow  .Advertising  Company,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Junior  .Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  St.  Louis.  Other  officers 
are :  First  vice-president,  C.  .A.  Chase ; 
.second  vice-president,  G.  .M,  Philpott; 
third  vice-president,  C.  P,  Michels; 
treasurer,  Harry  Meyer;  corresponding 
secretary,  1).  H.  Fleischer ;  secretary, 
R.  K.  Withrow. 

Pittsburgh. — Officers  and  directors 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Club  were  se¬ 
lected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  club. 
The  officers  chosen  were:  Honorary 
president,  .A.  E.  Braun,  Post;  president, 
J.  E.  McKirdy;  first  vice-president,  H. 
B.  Laufman.  Leader;  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  L.  C.  Carson,  Gazette-Times.  The 
four  directors  elected  to  serve  for  two 
years  were  W.  L.  Doak,  Gazette-Times; 
\v.  T.  Martin,  Post;  T.  W,  Morris, 
.Associated  Press,  and  R.  S.  Coll,  Dis¬ 
patch.  Other  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  who  have  one  year  to  serve 
are  W.  H.  Barr,  Leader;  C.  W.  .Armor, 
Gazette-Times;  D.  J.  Berry  and  .A.  M. 
Rowley. 

Topeka,  Kan. — Miss  Gracis  Wood, 
society  editor  of  the  Topeka  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  who  resigned  recently,  was  tendered 
a  farewell  dinner  by  the  State  Journal 
Owl  Club.  .An  engraved  silver  pencil 
was  given  Miss  Wood  by  the  members 
of  the  staff. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — The  Advertising 
Club  has  elected  the  following  officers; 
President,  W.  L.  Schaeffer,  National 
Tube  Company:  vice-president,  F.  P. 
Damon;  secretary,  William  P.  Evans; 
treasurer,  C.  .A.  Riddel. 

Montreal,  Que. — The  Publicity  Club 
elected  R.  W.  Ashcroft  as  president. 


Omaha,  Neb. — The  Advertising  and 
Selling  League  has  elected  Dean  T. 
Smith  as  executive  secretary  in  the  place 
of  Fred  S.  Larkin,  who  has  become  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  N.  P.  Dodge  Company, 
Omaha. 

Des  Moines. — The  Press  Club  held  its 
annual  election,  choosing  W.  C.  Jarna- 
gin,  managing  editor  of  the  Capital,  for 
another  term  as  president.  Thomas 
Watters,  now  with  the  state  insurance 
department,  was  elected  secretary,  and 
William  H.  Wiseman  of  the  Homestead 
was  re-elected  treasurer.  Major  Frank 
Lyman,  George  Gallarno  and  W.  H. 
Wiseman  were  placed  on  the  executive 
committee. 

Waco,  Tex. — All  of  the  officers  of  the 
Waco  .Ad  Club,  with  the  exception  of 
the  secretary,  were  elected  by  acclama¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  club, 
as  follows;  President,  J.  Albert  Greene; 
vice-presidents,  Fred  L.  Booth,  first; 
Louis  Crow,  second ;  O.  T.  Wheeler, 
secretary,  and  J.  W.  Carlan,  treasurer. 
The  directors  are:  Dr.  W.  B.  Georgia, 
Harry  Bahl,  E.  V.  Crawford,  William 
B.  Hargis,  T.  M.  Sappington,  E.  C. 
Hake,  Mr.  Jones  and  J.  M.  Pittillo. 

The  Minnesota  editors  and  publishers 
will  have  their  annual  outing  this  year 
early  in  July,  at  Crosby,  on  the  Iron 
Range,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Minnesota  Editorial  .Association. 


Can’t  Ban  Meant  Magazines 

St.  P.aul,  Minn. — .A  temporary  in¬ 
junction,  issued  by  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  New  Mexico,  restrain¬ 
ing  the  State  Council  of  Defense  and 
certain  officials  of  that  State  from  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  sale  and  circulation 
of  the  Hearst  magazines  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico  was  upheld  by  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  .Appeals  here.  May  25. 
The  State  Council  of  Defense,  Governor 
W.  E.  Lindsey  and  others  sought  to  dis¬ 
courage  circulation  of  the  Hearst  maga¬ 
zines  through  popular  appeal,  basing 
their  action,  according  to  the  complaint, 
on  alleged  anti-British  and  pro-German 
statements  published  in  Hearst  news¬ 
papers. 

Southern  Agency  Moves 

The  Southern  Advertising  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Dallas,  has  moved  to  larger  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  building  at  the  intersection 
of  Juliette  street  and  the  Houston  & 
Texas  Central  Railway,  under  a  five- 
year  lease.  The  consideration  is  said  to 
be  about  $30,000. 


Duthie  Joins  Massey  Agency 

J.  D.  Duthie  has  resigned  as  editor 
of  the  Canadian  Thresherman  and 
Farmer  and  is  now  associated  with  the 
.A.  J.  Massey  .Advertising  .Agency,  Win¬ 
nipeg. 


The  amalgamation  of  the  two  leading 
progressive  Jewish  newspapers  of 
New  York 

THE  DAY 

AND 

THE  WARHEIT 

brings  into  being  the  most  powerful 
advertising  medium  in  the  Jewish  field. 

The  National  Jewish  Daily 


BLELOCH  HOST  TO  N.  E.  A. 


Editors  Meet  Governor  Lowden  and 
See  Sights  of  Chicago 

Chicago. — One  hundred  members  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association,  en 
route  to  Boston,  stopped  in  Chicago  this 
week  long  enough  to  attend  a  luncheon 
tendered  by  Walter  E.  Bleloch,  manager 
of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
and  enjoy  an  entertainment  program 
provided  for  their  edification.  The 
luncheon  was  given  in  the  Terrace  Gar¬ 
den  of  the  Morrison  Hotel,  on  May  29. 

Among  the  guests  were  Victor  F. 
I^wson,  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Mrs.  Ferd  Fisher,  editor  Wom¬ 
en’s  Press,  Chicago ;  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Bayly,  representing  the  Birmingh£^m 
(England)  Gazette.  There  were  a  few 
short  speeches  during  the  luncheon, 
mainly  in  welcome  of  the  distinguished 
visitors,  and  later  the  entire  party  was 
taken  to  the  headquarters  of  Gov.  Frank 
C.  Lowden,  and  introduced  to  the  presi¬ 
dential  aspirant.  A  spin  over  Chicago’s 
boulevard  system  in  automobiles  en¬ 
gaged  by  J.  L.  Fearing,  western  man¬ 
ager  of  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  followed. 

Hoch  Bill  Is  Pigeon-holed 

Washington,  D.  C. — The  House 
Post  Office  Committee  has  pigeon-holed 
the  Hoch  Bill,  introduced  last  Decem¬ 
ber,  which  would  have  prevented  any 
newspaper  from  using  more  newsprint 
than  was  used  during  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  of  the  previous  year.  The 
bill*  as  originally  drawn  provided  that 
it  should  be  in  effect  until  July  1,  this 
year.  The  committee  decided  at  an 
executive  session  that  it  would  not  serve 
its  purpose  now  and  that  it  was  not 
clear  enough  in  its  provisions  to  be  ex¬ 
tended. 

Boston  Writers’  Union  Elects 

Boston,  June  1. — .At  the  recent  annual 
election  of  officers  of  Boston  News¬ 
paper  Writers’  Union  No.  1,  William  S. 
O’Connor  of  the  Herald  was  re-elected 
president  and  business  agent.  Other 
officers  elected  were :  Vice-president, 
Edward  J.  Kenney,  Globe:  financial  sec¬ 
retary,  Charles  S.  Gilman,  Globe ;  re¬ 
cording  secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ellam- 
Redeman,  Jlerald;  treasurer,  .Arthur  C. 


Advertisements  Limited 
to  One-Half  Page 

During  the  period  of  newsprint  paper 
shortage  The  New  York  Times  does 
not  accept  for  publication  except  in 
Saturday,  Sunday  and  Monday  edi¬ 
tions.  advertisements  exceeding  four 
columns  or  one-half  page  in  space. 
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Parker,  Post;  organizer,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Mahoney,  Traveler;  auditing  committee, 
George  W.  Perkins  and  A.  J.  Phiipot, 
Globe,  and  John  D.  William;  delegate 
to  the  Massachusetts  State  Branch  Con¬ 
vention,  Michael  J.  Flynn;  alternate,  J, 
P.  Whitman,  Advertiser;  delegates  to 
the  Albany  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union,  A.  J. 
Phiipot,  Globe,  and  Mrs.  Florence  J. 
Cowles,  .Advertiser;  alternates,  William 
S.  O’Connor,  Herald,  and  John  P, 
Whitman,  .Advertiser;  delegates  to  the 
Allied  Printing  Trades  Council,  George 
W.  Perkins  and  William  .A.  Tighe, 
Globe;  Michael  J.  Flynn.  Delegates  to 
the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union,  Miss 
Agnes  Carr,  Traveler;  Mrs.  F.  J 
Cowles,  .Advertiser ;  Charles  T.  Daly, 
Globe ;  G.  Harry  Dunderhale,  Edward  J 
Kenny,  Globe;  W.  S.  O’Connor,  Her¬ 
ald;  Arthur  C.  Parker,  Post;  John 
Weaver  Sherman,  Globe,  and  William 
A.  Tighe,  Globe ;  delegates  to  the  Lynn 
C.  L  U.,  Joseph  Coburn,  Frank  A 
French,  Frank  A.  Goodall,  Edward  E. 
Yeaton,  Michael  Zack. 


Plan  New  Seattle  Ad  Club 

Seattle. — A  meeting  of  representa¬ 
tive  advertising  men  of  Seattle  has  been 
called  to  take  initial  steps  to  organize 
a  new  advertising  men’s  club  here.  As 
the  situation  now  stands  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  old  Seattle  .Ad  Club  are 
identified  with  the  publicity  bureau  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has 
been  functioning  in  the  place  of  an  ad 
club.  The  advertising  men  proposed 
that  they  organize  as  an  independent 
club  or  as  a  semi-independent  unit  of 
the  chamber.  The  former  course  was 
favored  by  the  committee  representing 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


BUFFALO  NEWS 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publisher 

“The  only  Buffalo  newspaper 
that  censors  its  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  Many  of  our  advertisers 
use  our  columns  exclusively. 
The  above  is  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why.” 

MEMBER  A.  B.  C 
Foreign  Advertising  Representstivet 
KELLY- SMITH  COMPANY 
220  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Few  Papers— (if  any)— surpass  the 

TRENTON  XimiCQ 

NE1F  JERSEY  1  UYlEaJ 

AS 

A  Food  Medium 

Even  during  the  past  summer  four  food 
pages — and  more — was  the  sixe  of  our 
regular  weekly  Thursday  food  feature— 
a  winner  for  housewives,  retailers  and 
manuiacturers. 

Wednesdays  and  Sundays  four  auto  pages 
Tuesday  Music  Page. 

Circulation  26,649.  Member  A.  B.  C 
KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Marbridge  Bldg.  Lytton  Bldg., 

New  York  Chicago 


Wa  can  tacraaaa  your  hnsliiaia  yon 
want  it  incraasad. 

You  have  thought  of  praaa  cUpytaga 
youraelf.  But  let  na  tdl  you  how 
p*-»a  clipping  can  bo  maula  a  bnafaMaa- 
builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  Sl,  N.  Y.  City 

Eatabllahed  a  Quartw  of  a  Cantory 
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STATISTICAL  COMPARISONS 


No.  4 


Western  States 

Population  -  7,429,830 
Area  (sq.  miles)  844,503 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Ck>lorado,  New 
Mexico,  Oklahoma. 


Eastern  States 

Population  -  24,910,446 
Area  (sq.  miles)  111,966 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylTanla,  Maryland,  Dela. 
ware.  District  of  Columbia. 


Bank  Clearings  (year  Sept.  30, 1919) . 

*Individual  Deposits  (all  banks)  Nov.,  1919  .. 

*No.  Depositors  in  National  Banks  . 

Liberty  and  Victory  Loan  Subscriptions . 

fValue  Manufactured  Products,  1914 . 

tValue  Crop  and  Live  Stock,  1919  . . 

tNumber  of  Farms,  1919 . 

fFarm  Acreage,  1918 . 

No.  Personal  Income  Tax  Returns,  1917  _ 

Net  Income  Shown  on  Returns,  1917  . 

Tax  Paid,  Income  Tax,  1917 . 

Number  of  Families,  1910  . 

Number  of  Illiterates,  1910  . 

Number  of  Automobiles,  1919  . 

Expenditures  for  Better  Roads,  1918 . 

Expenditures  Public  Schools,  1915 . 

No.  Morning  Newspapers  » . 

No.  Evening  Newspapers .  . 

Average  Circulation  Daily  Newspapers  . 

Combined  5,000-Line  Rate  Daily  Newspapers 


KaMtern  8tatm 

$202,480,000,000 
$13,228,248,000 
5,040,210 
$9,656,091,150 
$8,516,406,000 
$1,904,915,000 
527,000 
19,854,000 
1,050,943 
$4,313,278,222 
$378,131,268 
4,626,789 
937,384 
i  1,379,000 
$49,308,307 
$166,852,734 
104 
298 
8,646,981 
$20.12 


Western  States 

$3,835,000,000 

$2,120,619,000 

2,090,661 

** 

$933,965,000 

$4,419,006,000 

881,000 

97,781,000 

343.442 
$851,689,934 

$24,812,822 

1,526,501 

181.443 
998,000 

$27,712,542 

$65,951,398 

61 

194 

1,322,680 

$5.06 
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Facts  upon  which  campaigns  to  reach  those  with  most 
money  to  buy  advertised  goods  may  be  based. 


MEMBER  jhe  new  YORK  GLOBE 

JASON  ROGERS,  Publisher. 
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A  DAY 
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NATURE’S  PET  STATE  DEMANDS  NATION’S  BEST  GOODS 

California,  Famed  for  Gold,  Also  a  Giant  in  Agriculture — Great  Cities  House  Growing  Industries  and 
Enterprising  Retail  Merchants  —  Offers  Fertile  Soil  for  National  Advertising 


A  MULTITUDE  of  natural  attrac-  ing  towns  and  cities,  each  of  which  Is  lie  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing 
tions  has  brought  within  the  bor-  the  dominant  factor  in  a  large  but  weal-  centers  in  the  country.  Other  California 
ders  of  California  buyers  whose  first  thy  agricultural  district.  cities  are  also  developing  in  a  nianufac- 

consideration  in  their  personal  demands  One  reason  for  the  tremendous  jump  turing  way.  One  reason  for  the  in- 
has  been  for  the  best.  The  buying  power  in  city  populations,  is  the  influx  of  man-  creased  interest  in  manufacturing  is  the 
of  the  State  is  limited  only  by  the  untold  ufacturing  industry.  This  is  especially  plentiful  supply  of  fuel  oil,  cheaper  and 
natural  wealth  that  has  flowed  into  the  marked  for  the  San  Francisco  bay  region  better  living  conditions,  and  entire  ab- 
national  channels  of  business  from  its  and  Los  Angeles.  The  latter  city  is  sence  of  delay  in  work  due  to  climatic 
diversified  natural  resources  since  the  forging  ahead  with  tremendous  bounds,  changes  and  ample  transportation  facili- 
cry  of  “Gold’’  first  carried  across  the  and  it  is  predicted  that  it  will  shortly  ties,  plus  a  plentiful  supply  of  raw  ma- 

continent,  and  by  the  wealth  earned  in  _ 

other  parts  of  the  world  by  men  and 
w’omen  attracted  there  by  ideal  living 
conditions. 

California’s  development  as  a  manu¬ 
facturing  state  will  show  startling  in¬ 
creases  for  the  last  eight  years,  when 
all  figures  in  connection  with  the  1920 
census  become  available. 

In  1910  the  census  showed  California 
ranked  twelfth  among  the  states  and 
territories  in  population  as  against 
twenty-first  in  1900.  In  1910  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  divided,  with  61.8%  residing 
in  cities  and  incorporated  towns,  having 
a  population  of  2,500  or  over,  as  against 
52.4%  in  1900.  Recently  compiled  sta¬ 
tistics  by  John  S.  Chambers,  State  Comp¬ 
troller,  shows  a  greater  increase  in  city 
populations  than  heretofore. 

City  Population  Growing 

California  has  251  incorporated  cities 
and  towns.  This  is  an  increase  of  one 
over  1918  and  of  47  over  1911.  Using 
the  Federal  census  method  of  estimating 
population,  Mr.  Chambers  states  that 
California  should  have  3,835,000  popula¬ 
tion.  By  using  the  school  census  method, 
the  population  will  be  3,500,000,  but  this 
figure  the  school  authorities  consider 
conservative.  Since  1910  the  population 
of  the  cities  has  increased  1,625,625  to 
2,864,398,  or  77%.  Using  the  Federal 
census  estimate  as  a  basis,  Mr.  Cham¬ 
bers  finds  that  the  urban  population  has 
jumped  from  64%  to  75%  of  the  total 
population,  showing  that  California  is 
largely  a  state  of  cities  and  towns. 

While  the  city  populations  show  a 
tremendous  part  of  the  total,  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  California  is  in 
any  sense  a  state  dominated  largely  by  a 
few  well  populated  industrial  centers.  It 
is  rather,  on  the  other  hand,  just  the  re-  prom  flower-covered  elopes,  underneath  boughs  that  hang  heavy  with  golden 
verse.  Aside  from  the  largest  cities,  fruit,  the  eye  sweeps  fertile  valleys  and  snow-topped  mountain  peaks — California 
California  is  made  up  of  small  but  thriv-  is  the  market  place  of  buyers  who  demand  the  best  that  life  holds 


be  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing 
centers  in  the  country.  Other  California 
cities  are  also  developing  in  a  manufac¬ 
turing  way.  One  reason  for  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  manufacturing  is  the 
plentiful  supply  of  fuel  oil,  cheaper  and 
better  living  conditions,  and  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  delay  in  work  due  to  climatic 
changes  and  ample  transportation  facili¬ 
ties,  plus  a  plentiful  supply  of  raw  ma¬ 


terial  which  can  be  brought  into  the 
state  economically. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  representa¬ 
tive  has  just  completed  a  tour  of  the 
state  and  found  unprecedented  prosper¬ 
ity  in  every  section.  There  is  no  un¬ 
employment  problem,  but  there  is  a  de¬ 
cided  scarcity  of  labor  from  the  Mexi¬ 
can  border  to  Oregon.  California  is 
growing  with  tremendous  rapidity',  and 
this  growth  is  not  the  outcome  of  infla¬ 
tion  due  to  war  activities.  While  the 
war  acted  as  a  stimulant  it  simply  hur¬ 
ried  up  the  logical  development.  There 
has  been  no  slump  in  any  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  due  to  peace  time  conditions,  be¬ 
cause  nothing  was  built  on  a  purely  war 
foundation. 

There  seems  to  be  a  plentiful  supply 
of  money  throughout  the  state,  and  a  de¬ 
sire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  spend  it 
not  only  for  the  bare  necessitie.s,  but 
for  luxuries  as  well. 

One  feature  which  indicates  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  people  is  the  fact  that 
recent  reports  show  Californians  to  be 
buying  more  automobiles  than  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged,  there  seems 
to  be  no  indication  of  a  le^  up  in  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  de¬ 
spite  the  high  cost  of  material  and  labor 
development  work  of  all  kinds  is  being 
rushed  to  completion. 

Everybody  Buying  Autos 

The  people  of  California  offer  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  pros]>erou.s  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  coutitry  to  the  national  man¬ 
ufacturer,  both  for  luxuries  and  neces¬ 
sities,  as  well  as  those  things  which  go  to 
make  life  easier  and  more  comfortable. 

In  the  Sisterhood  of  States,  Cal'fornia 
is  second  in  size.  You  could  fake 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio  and 
District  of  Columbia  and  place  them  all 
in  California,  and  still  have  enough  ter¬ 
ritory  left  over  to  make  a  State  as  large, 
if  not  larger  than.  New  York.  Running 
from  the  Oregon  border  to  Mexico  she 
has  a  coast  line  of  770  miles.  The  same 
territory  in  Eastern  States  supports  a 
population  of  nearly  30,000,000  people  as 
compared  with  California’s  3,5TO.OOO 
people. 

(Continued  on  Page  IV.) 
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Wealth  of  Californians 

Some  idea  of  the  buying  power 

of  Californians  is 

disclosed  in  the 

report  on  income 

tax  collections. 

The  following  is 

a  partial  list  of 

1  the  reports  on  states :  I 

.Arizona  . 

.  $1,203,732 

Arkansas  . 

.  3.972,337 

California  . 

....37,266,976 

Colorado  . 

.  7.121,725 

Hawaii  . 

.  3,045,606 

Idaho  . 

.  1,143,670 

Illinois  . 

.  83,274,672 

Iowa  . 

.  8,804,358 

Kansas  . 

.  9.907,748 

Minnesota  . 

.  13.532,047 

Missouri  . 

.  26.395,016 

Montana  . 

.  1,650,538 

Nebraska . 

.  6,150,652 

New  Mexico  .... 

.  294,766 

New  York  . 

. 214,644,232 

North  and  South 

Da- 

kota . 

.  3,484.875 

Oklahoma  . 

.  6,951,986 

Oregon  . 

.  7,459,685 

Texas  . 

.  22,097,776 

Utah  . 

.  1,632,850 

Washington  . 

.  12,533,356 

Wyoming  . 

.  1,169,133 

CALIFORNIANS  DEMAND 
BEST  GOODS 


(Continued  from  Pane  I.) 

This  gives  an  idea  of  the  vast  terri¬ 
tory  yet  to  be  developed  but  which  is 
rapidly  being  put  under  cultivation. 

The  United  States  is  now  dependent 
in  large  part  upon  California  for  its 
almonds,  walnuts,  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  dried  prunes,  dried  and  canned 
peaches,  apricots  and  canned  peas, 
canned  tomatoes.  Barley,  beans,  pota¬ 
toes  and  rice  are  California’s  specialties, 
not  to  mention  cotton,  whose  acreage  is 
increasing  astonishingly  year  by  year. 

California  has  within  its  borders  a 
larger  variety,  and  greater  contrasts  of 
climate  and  topography  than  are  found 
in  any  other  State.  It  includes  one- 
twentieth  the  area  of  the  entire  United 
States,  and  among  its  58  counties  there 
are  some  which  are  larger  than  many 
of  the  most  populous  Eastern  States. 
The  largest  counties,  San  Bernardino 
and  Inyo,  are  each  larger  than  the  States 
of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island  or  Connecticut. 

Contrasts  appear  to  be  the  key-note  of 
all  descriptions  of  the  State’s  topog¬ 
raphy.  Within  its  borders  are  the  high¬ 
est  and  lowest  points  of  land  in  the 
entire  country.  Mt.  Whitney,  in  Inyo 


County,  with  an  altitude  of  14,502  feet,  is 
the  highest  point  in  the  Union,  while 
Death  Valley,  4,000  feet  below  sea  level, 
is  the  deepest  depressioti. 

In  recent  years,  California  has  greatly 
expanded  her  numerous  self-created 
manufactures.  This  growth  alone  has 
been  very  rriarked.  Some  idea  of  the 
tremendous  growth  of  this  territory  can 
be  gained  by  comparing  figures  of  ten 
years  ago  with  the  figures  of  today. 

Seven  years  ago  rice  was  not  grown 
in  any  commercial  quantity,  and  yet  this 
year  the  Sacramento  Valley  raised  a 
crop  of  $23,000,000;  that  is,  twenty-three 
million  from  nothing. 

.According  to  figures  compiled  by 
State  Controller  John  S.  Chambers,  the 
contrast  in  assessment  values  shows 
more  clearly  than  anything  else  the  re¬ 
markable  jump  in  the  valuation  of  State 
crops  and  land.  Ten  years  ago  orchard 
assessments  in  Glen  County  were  only 
$25,000;  now  they  are  $2,245,000.  Ten 
years  ago  stock  w?  assessed  at  $60,000, 
and  today  at  $640,000.  Ten  years  ago 
land  was  assessed  at  $245,000,  and  today 
at  $3,700,000.  All  of  this  has  been 
brought  about  by  bringing  land  and 
water  together  under  intelligent  super¬ 
vision. 

.\nd  so  you  can  go  on  down  through 
the  entire  San  Joaquin  Valley,  from  the 
Techacapi  Mountains  into  Southern 
California,  down  into  the  Imperial  Val¬ 
ley,  and  you  will  see  the  same  thing, 
where  several  years  ago  there  were 
great  fields,  now  there  are  business 
houses  and  thriving  cities,  and  the  land 
outside  the  cities  is  being  cultivated  by 
thousands  of  prosperous  farmers. 

A  few  years  ago  Imperial  Valley  was 
one  of  the  most  desolate  and  barren 
wastes  in  the  world.  Today  it  is  known 
as  the  Nile  of  .America.  Ten  years  ago 
the  population  there  was  14,000;  today 
it  is  50,000.  .Assessed  valuation  ten 
years  ago  was  $14,000,000,  and  $715,000,- 
000  today.  Ten  years  ago  cotton  crop 
there  was  6.000  acres ;  today  it  is  over 
60.000,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  its 
products  last  year  was  $.50,000,000,  as 
compared  with  $5,000,000  ten  years  ago. 

Population 

Conservative  estimates  place  the  num¬ 
ber  of  native  whites  in  this  State  at  46 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  with 
26  per  cent  additional  native  whites  born 
of  foreign  parentage.  California’s  for¬ 
eign  population  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
those  who  cannot  speak  or  read  Eng¬ 
lish  is  negligible.  Owing  to  the  great 
expanse  of  territory  atid  the  few  con¬ 
gested  centres  of  population,  there  has 
never  been  built  up  in  the  State  any 


“Modern  but  beautiful,’’  hat  been  the 
keynote  in  the  construction  of  all  pub¬ 
lic  and  semi-public  buildings  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Everywhere  the  demand  for 
the  best  is  evident. 


foreign  settlements,  outside  of  San 
Francisco  with  its  Italian  quarter,  and 
Los  .Angeles  and  Oakland,  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  foreign  population  congested 
in  any  one  quarter,  and  even  where  there 
is  a  large  number  of  foreigners,  the 
necessity  of  dealing  in  a  business  way 
daily  with  English  speaking  people,  has 
practically  compelled  the  majority  of 
them  to  learn  the  language. 

Education,  both  for  the  child  and  the 
adult,  plays  a  great  part  in  the  life  of 
t'alifornia.  Figures  show  that  $93,823,- 
373  has  been  expended  on  school  prop¬ 
erty.  A  recently  compiled  table  of  the 
educational  features  of  California  life 
shows  that  the  actual  enrollment  in 


schools  of  the  58  counties  in  the  State, 
including  kindergartens,  elementary  and 
high  schools,  total  629,576,  employing 
20,058  teachers. 

•  Fruit  Growers  Set  Records 

Aside  from  the  .Asiatic  population, 
California  has  practically  no  foreign  ele¬ 
ment  which  must  be  treated  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  community.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  place  their  estimate  of  the  number 
of  their  race  in  the  State  at  56,000,  but 
this  is  generally  considered  considerably 
below  the*  number  actually  here.  The 
same  authority  is  responsible  for  placing 
the  number  of  Japanese  farmers  at 
32,520.  It  is  also  estimated  that  these 
own  649  farms,  comprising  29,000  acres, 
and  that  they  control  by  leasing  or 
otherwise  around  350,000  acres. 

.According  to  the  Japanese  estimate, 
they  raise  $41,162,000  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  which  would  give  an  average 
individual  income  of  about  $1,200. 

In  1910  the  population  per  square  mile 
was  15  and  a  fraction,  whereas  in  1918 
it  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  5  addi¬ 
tional  people  for  every  square  mile,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  the  new  census  will 
show  a  considerable  increase  over  and 
above  that  figure. 

.Aside  from  the  large  cities,  practically 
all  of  California's  population  is  rurai, 
each  rich  farming  section  being  domi¬ 
nated  in  a  certain  degree  by  a  small  but 
thriving  city  which  furnishes  the  focal 
point  for  the  business  of  a  certain  area. 

Agriculture 

California  may  be  divided  into  certain 
well  defined  districts,  each  of  which  is 
peculiar  unto  itself.  South  of  the  Techa¬ 
capi  Mountains,  which  is  the  natural 
dividing  line  between  two  sections  of  the 
State,  lies  Southern  California,  with  its 
great  citrus  orchards  and  fruit  growing 
areas.  .At  the  extreme  southern  end,  and 
bordering  on  Mexico  is  the  Imperial 
Valley.  North  of  the  Techacapi  Moun¬ 
tains  and  running  from  Bakersfield  to 
Sacramento,  is  the  San  Joaquin,  and 
joining  the  San  Joaquin,  and  running 
north  from  Sacramento,  is  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Valley.  South  of  San  Jose  is  the 
world  famous  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

The  areas  of  the  State,  aside  from  the 
few  fertile  sections  here  and  there,  is 
given  over  to  mining,  stock  raising,  oil 
and  other  industries,  but  it  is  in  the  val¬ 
ley  named  above  that  the  bulk  of  the 
agricultural  produce  is  raised. 

The  year  1919  smashed  all  former  high 
records  in  the  history  of  California  in 
the  production  of  agrciiltural  and  fruit 
products,  which  indicates  more  gener- 
(Conlinued  on  fane  VUI.) 


Fourteen  years  ago  this  was  a  smoidng  ruins.  Today  it  is  a  throbbing  business  hive  built  to  endure  by  men  who  staked  their  sdl  on  faith  in  the  forests,  mines,  farms 
and  people  of  Csdifomia — San  Francisco,  metropolis  of  the  Pacific,  is  the  magic  city  where  the  Far-East  meets  and  trades  with  the  West 
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PART  1 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Population 

1910  Census .  416,912 

A.  B.  C.  (date  9/30/19)  City .  601,075 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban .  1,000,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate,  City .  607,154 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Suburban, 
over .  1,000,000 

Native  Whites . 36%  Industrial  Workers . 42% 

Negroes . %  of  1%  English  Reading . 98% 

Foreign  Born . 31%  Home  Owners . 45792 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Within  a  radius  of  50  miles  practically  all  of  the  larger 
purchases  of  over  one  million  people  are  made  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  geography  of  California  makes  San  Francisco 
the  shopping  center  for  the  entire  northern  part  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  drawing  from  the  rich  San  Joaquin,  Sacramento  and 
Santa  Clara  valleys,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  southern  part 
of  California  is  practically  shut  off  hy  the  Tehachapi 
Mountains. 


City  Classed  As 

San  Francisco  is  the  financial, 
shipping,  industrial,  wholesale  and 
distrihuting  metropolis  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast. 


Location 

San  Francisco  is  located  on  the  northern  end  of 
the  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  west  hy  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  on  the  east  and  north  by  San  Francisco 
Bay.  San  Francisco  is  the  western  terminus  for 
four  trans-continental  railroads  and  is  the  principal 
point  of  call  for  all  trans-Pacific  and  inter-ocean 
steamship  lines. 


Banks 

Savings  Banks  and  Trust  Cos,  28  Resources  $445,512,970.20 
National  .  10  Resources  409,373,000.00 

Schools 

Public  Grade .  95  No.  Pupils .  47,027 

High  .  5  No.  Pupils .  5,275 

Trade  .  2  No.  Pupils .  3,000 


Theatres 

San  Francisco  has  a  seat- 
ina  capacity  in  the  legtti- 
mate  theatres  of  7,940; 
vaudeville  theatres.  11,766; 
and  motion  picture  theatres 
89,160,  There  are  eleven 
lecitimate  theatres  (includ- 
ina  vaudeville),  and  forty- 
six  movie  theatres. 

Churches 

There  are  224  churohee. 
One  of  the  few  Greek 
Catholic  churchea  it  located 
in  San  Francitco ;  alto  a 
Hindu  Temple,  a  Buddhist 
Mittion  and  two  Chinete 
(TaoUt)  Templet. 


Principal  Industries' 

The  principal  industries  of  California  are  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning  and  preserving,  shipbuilding,  tanning, 
manufacturing  of  furniture,  foundry,  and  their  shipping 
products,  boots  and  shoes,  flour,  coffees,  glass,  tobacco 
and  lumber. 


Special  Information 

About  50,000  commuters  daily  enter  San  Francisco  from  TransBay 
points.  As  a  hotel  city,  San  Francisco  is  exceeded  only  hy  New  York  in 
number  and  accommodations. 

California  is  the  third  State  in  the  Union  in  the  ownership  of  motor 
cars  and  exceeds  all  other  States  in  the  mileage  of  its  wonderful  highways. 
You  can  motor  from  San  Francisco  to  Mexico  on  a  'boulevard,  and  a 
$60,000,000  bond  issue  was  recently  authorized  to  add  to  the  network  of 
wonderful  boulevard  highways. 


NOTE:  Facts  and  Figures  used  in  the  above  were  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  merchants.  Chamber  of  Commerce  members  and  other  reliable 


Sold  to  its  readers  strictly  on  its  merits.  The  largest 
local  circulation  of  any  of  its  contemporaries  and  a 
greater  local,  suburban  and  total  circulation  by  thou¬ 
sands  than  any  other  evening  paper  in  central  or 
northern  California. 


//•pou  will  send  for  a  cop^  of  The 
Call  and  Post  and  examine  it  criti¬ 
cally,  you  will  understand  why  The 
Call  and  Post  dominates  this  field, 
not  alone  in  circulation,  but  liliewise 
in  influence. 


THE  CALL  AND  POST 

Member  A.  B.  C. 


'  JOHN  FRANCIS  NEYLAN 
V  President  and  Publisher 


FREMONT  OLDER 
Editor 


San  Francisco,  California 


New  York  Representative: 
LESTER  J.  CLARKE. 
347  Fifth  Avenue 


Chicago  Representative: 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE. 
432  Marquette  Building 
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p  to  California 


Concentration:  Fully  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  the 
State  of  California  is  concentrated  on  San  Francisco  Bay 
in  a  territory  smaller  than  one-third  the  area  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Density:  The  density  of  population  in  this  area  is  there¬ 
fore  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  next  largest  center 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Coverage:  This  concentrated  group  of  one  million  people 
absorbs  sixty  percent  of  The  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  present  daily  circulation. 


Nearby: 

radius. 


Seventy-four  percent  is  kept  inside  the  fifty-mile 


Outside:  Only  three  percent  goes  beyond  Central  and 
Northern  California. 

Compact:  Official  San  Francisco’s  area  and  population 
are  almost  identical  with  the  Bronx,  New  York.  But  San 
Francisco  and  its  immediate  trading  territory  combined,  con¬ 


stituting  an  area  fifteen  percent  smaller  than  Philadelphia, 
offer  the  fourth  center  of  population  in  the  land. 

Attraction:  An  average  of  one  person  to  every  five 
families  commutes  daily  to  San  Francisco  from  the  three 
Eastbay  cities  alone.  Nearly  fifty  thousand  persons  a  day 
come  into  San  Francisco  by  the  two  main  ferry  systems. 

Morning:  Despite  the  preferences  of  other  communities, 
San  Francisco  is  a  morning  newspaper  city.  The 
Examiner  has  the  largest  circulation,  both  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  of  any  San  Francisco  paper,  morning  or  evening.  The 
combined  morning  circulation — two  papers — is  greater  than 
the  combined  evening  circulation — three  papers.  The 
Examiner  sells  for  five  cents  a  copy  daily,  Sunday 
ten  cents ;  evening  papers  for  two  and  three  cents  a  copy. 

Gaining :  The  latest  comparative  circulation  figures  available 
cover  the  third  quarter  of  1919.  The  average  date  is  there¬ 
fore  already  eight  months  old.  Since  then  The  ExaMINER’s 
gains,  both  daily  and  Sunday,  have  been  extraordinary. 


Fourth  Quarter,  1918 
Third  Quarter,  1919 

Examiner 

Daily 

118,364 

126,260 

Examiner 

Sunday 

262,603 

239,156 

Second 

Monixng 

98,663 

90,886 

Second 

Sunday 

146,364 

116,501 

First 

Evening 

100,781 

92,292 

Second 

Evening 

91,854 

78,383 

Gain 

7,896 

^—23,447 

—7,777 

—29,863 

—8,489 

—13,471 

Retention:  ^Raising  the  price  of  The  Sunday  Ex¬ 
aminer  from  five  to  ten  cents,  effective  June  15,  1919, 
caused  a  temporary  loss.  Nevertheless,  this  loss,  at  the  aver¬ 
age  date  of  August  15,  1919,  was  less  than  nine  percent  of 
the  total.  For  March,  1 920,  the  net  paid  Sunday  average 
was  more  than  two  percent  above  the  high  figure  shown 
above,  over  one  hundred  percent  recovery  in  nine  months. 

Lead:  Compared  with  the  second  morning  paper.  The 
Examiner  now  has  fifty  percent  more  circulation  daily, 
and  greatly  in  excess  of  one  hundred  percent  more  circula¬ 
tion  on  Sundays.  The  Examiner’s  daily  circulation  is  con¬ 
siderably  greater  than  the  second  paper’s  Sunday  circulation. 


Dominance:  The  Sunday  Examiner  alone  has  a  greater 
circulation  than  the  entire  evening  field.  Contrary  to  a  com¬ 
mon  impression,  less  than  four  percent  of  this  immense 
circulation  goes  beyond  Central  and  Northern  California. 

Records:  In  October,  1919,  The  Examiner  passed  all 
former  high  marks  in  average  net  paid  daily  circulation. 
The  record  lasted  one  month;  it  was  broken  in  thirty  days. 
For  six  months  in  succession — October,  November,  De¬ 
cember,  January,  February,  March — The  EXAMINER  es¬ 
tablished  new  records  in  daily  circulation,  surpassing  any¬ 
thing  accomplished  even  in  Exposition  days.  April,  when 
completed,  will  head  the  column,  with  no  lease  on  the  place. 


Circulation  is  the  life>blood  of  advertising.  THE  EXAMINER  has  the  circula¬ 
tion — it  also  has  the  advertising.  With  a  forty-six  percent  advertising  lead  over 
the  second  San  Francisco  paper  for  the  year  of  1919,  it  is  apparent  that  these  cir¬ 
culation  superiorities  are  the  Arm  foundation  on  which  THE  EXAMINER  ad¬ 
vertising  supremacy  is  maintained.  California  is  the  second  largest  state  in  the 
Union,  and  THE  EXAMINER  measures  up  to  California. 


M.  D.  HUNTON 

Eastern  Representative 

American  Circle  Building 
New  York 


xaminer 


the  0aiUrs 


W.  H.  WILSON 


Western  Representative 

909  Hearst  Building 
Chicago 
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MILLIONS  FROM  THE  SOIL  IS  CALIFORNIA’S 
ACHIEVEMENT 

1918  1919 


Crop 

Acres 

Value 

Acres 

Value 

Corn  . . 

.  85,000 

$5,742,000 

87,000 

$5,139,000 

Oats  . 

.  175,000 

5,264,000 

175,000 

5,040,000 

Barley  . 

.  1,320,000 

39,468,000 

1 ,000,000 

42,300,000 

VN  inter  wheat  . 

.  506.000 

16,394,000 

990,000 

33,323,000 

Potatoes  . 

.  90.000 

15,444,000 

88,000 

19,412,000 

Sweet  potatoes  . 

. .*. . .  7.000 

1,785,000 

8,000 

1,962,000 

Rice  . 

.  112.000 

13,938,000 

142,000 

21,042,000 

Hay  . 

.  2,376,000 

59,400,000 

2,352,000 

73,220,000 

Hay  (wild!  . 

.  182,000 

3,287,000 

177,000 

2,460,000 

Hops  . 

.  11,000 

2,500,000 

11,000 

13,764,000 

Beans  . 

.  592,000 

46,353,000 

395,000 

19,466,000 

Cotton  (lint)  . 

.  173,000 

14,013,000 

3,000,000 

7,889,000 

167,000 

20,991,000 

3,445,000 

6,755,000 

(train  sorghums  . 

.  176,000 

170,000 

Sugar  beets  . 

.  101,000 

8,534,000 

176,000 

7,889,000 

Onions  . 

.  8,200 

3,588,000 

8,440 

5,196,000 

CALIFORNIANS  DEMAND 
BEST  GOODS 


(Continued  from  Page  IV'.) 
ally  an  industrial  activity  in  the  rural 
districts.  Within  the  past  ten  years  the 
State  has  added  two  million  acres  of 
land  to  its  productive  total,  making  a 
grand  total  of  29,000,000  acres  which  are 
improved,  one  of  the  main  industries 
being  fruit. 

In  1909  the  Imperial  Valley,  with  a 
population  of  50,000,  took  from  its  soil 
crops  valued  at  $65,000,(XX). 

The  citrus  industry,  which  represents 
an  investment  of  $225,000,000,  has  more 
than  2,000.000  acres  of  land  under  culti¬ 


ers  of  the  leading  crops,  especially  fruit 
and  nuts,  have  marketed  through  a  co¬ 
operative  exchange.  The  walnut,  raisin, 
prune  and  apricot,  and  citrus  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  have  their  own  marketing  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  world  demand  for  these 
products  has  been  fostered  by  means  of 
national  advertising.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  raisins  were  a  drug  on  the  market, 
except  during  the  holiday  season,  and 
the  raisin  grower  was  at  the  mercy  of  a 
few  buyers  who  oftentimes  paid  less  to 
the  farmer  than  it  cost  the  farmer  to 
produce  raisins.  By  organizing,  stand¬ 
ardizing  his  pack,  and  the  liberal  use 
of  advertising  space,  the  raisin  grower 
has  made  his  product  almost  a  neces- 
sit>',  a:id  instead  of  raisins  being  purely 


Bloisom  time  in  California — blostom*  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  every  blos¬ 
som  spelb  wealth;  wealth  that  is  spent  for  the  needs  of  the  most  progressive 
people  in  the  world 


vation.  This  land  is  owned  by  15,000 
people,  and  there  are  employed  nearly 
30,000  people  in  the  groves  and  packing 
houses,  and  the  industry  supports  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  more  than  250,000 
people. 

In  1919  the  citrus  crop  brought  back 
to  California  $75,000,000,  and  three- 
quarters  of  it  was  marketed  through  a 
co-operative  exchange.  The  San  Joaquin 
Valley  has  an  area  of  about  11,000,000 
miles,  or  less  than  one-half  the  size  of 
New  York,  and  yet  in  1919  it  produced 
$200,000,000,  or  enough  to  give  every 
person  in  the  United  States  $2  each. 

State  figures  show  that  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  population  of  the  State  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  cities  and  towns,  whereas  the 
remainder  is  listed  as  country  pgpula- 
tit)n.  The  25  per  cent  estimate  is  low, 
because  a  great  many  people  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture  have 
their  residence  in  the  small  city  centers 
of  agricultural  communities. 

Of  the  13  most  productive  counties  in 
the  United  States,  six  of  them  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  California,  and  the  State  pro¬ 
duces  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
output  of  11  leading  products  of  the  soil 
— lemons,  figs,  almonds,  walnuts,  olives, 
raisins,  prunes,  apricots,  oranges,  hops 
and  beans. 

In  18  soil  products  she  leads  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  with  a  cultivated 
area  of  1.3  per  cent  of  that  of  the  whole 
country,  and  with  3  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  and  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  farming  population.  California  pro¬ 
duces  6.7  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  total 
crops,  or  in  excess  of  3  times  its  quota. 

A  few  years  ago  land  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  great  landholders,  and  with 
cheap  tools,  and  cheap  farm  labor  the 
natural  development  of  enormous  tracts, 
but  with  land  higher  in  price,  lal>or  out 
of  sight,  and  the  cost  of  implements  al¬ 
most  prohibitive,  the  tendency  now  is 
towards  smaller  farms  and  more  inten¬ 
sive  cultivation.  The  farmer  specializes 
more  than  in  most  other  regions,  and  the 
industry  is  far  more  varied  than  in  any 
other  State.  Larger  dependence  upon  ir¬ 
rigation  makes  the  smaller  farms  and 
denser  rural  population.  Also  increases 
the  investment  per  acre,  and  while  a 
longer  time  is  required  to  obtain  results, 
the  returns  are  correspondingly  satis¬ 
factory. 

For  some  years  past  the  .chief  produc¬ 


distanced  Oklahoma  and  Texas  by  not 
less  than  20,000,000  barrels.  Petroleum 
production  represents  70  per  cent,  of  the 
total  State  mineral  production. 

The  great  oil  fields  are  located  in  the 
central  and  southern  part  of  the  State, 
and  there  are  employed  18,000  people  in 
the  handling  of  this  output,  .\llowing 
an  average  of  four  to  every  family,  it 
would  mean  that  the  18,000  wage-earn¬ 
ers  connected  with  the  petroleum  pro¬ 
duction  support  around  75,000  people. 

In  addition  to  petroleum,  California  is 
also  rich  in  mineral  products.  In  1919 
she  took  a  total  of  $182,463,000  from 
the  earth,  which  includes  the  petroleum 
production. 

New  wells  are  constantly  being 
drilled,  and  it  is  estimated  that  over  470 
new  wells  in  the  first  ten  months  of 
1919  were  opened.  Great  sums  are 
lieing  invested  in  the  oil  fields,  and  this 
is  bringing  with  it  more  workers  and  an 
increased  general  population. 

San  Francisco  Bay  region  is  the  chief 
manufacturing  center  of  the  State.  In 

(Continued  on  Page  XIII.) 


a  holiday  luxury,  they  have  now  become 
an  article  of  every  day  diet. 

The  same  condition  applies  to  the 
other  commodities,  and  the  California 


fruit  growers  are  now  firm  believers  in 
advertising  and  its  direct  benefit. 

Economic  experts  claim  that  oil  has 
been  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
wonderful  development  of  California, 
but  whether  it  has  or  not,  California  led 
all  States  in  the  production  of  petroleum 
in  1919,  and  it  is  away  in  advance  of  its 
nearest  competitor.  With  an  estimated 
production  of  100,000,000  barrels,  each 
containing  42  gallons,  California  out¬ 


“Busy”  it  Lot  Angelet’  metutge  to  the  world.  Not  only  it  it  the  largett  of 
American  good  health  citiet  and  the  place  where  the  motion  picturet  come 
from,  but  owing  to  climatic  conditiont,  thipping  facilitiet  and  natural  retourcet 
it  it  rapidly  becoming  a  manufacturing  center.  It  it  the  center  of  the  greatett 
tmall  farm  dittrict  in  America.  Here  it  a  picture  of  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Seventh  ttreet — any  afternoon 


SAN  FRANCISCO  FACTS 

First  city  in  the  United  States 
in  taxable  wealth^ — $2,386  per  per¬ 
son. 

Financial,  commercial,  industrial 
and  governmental  metropolis  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Clearing  house  for  northern 
California  products  and  supreme 
as  import  and  export  center  for 
far  east  and  South  Seas. 

With  population  of  more  than 
half  a  million  and  three  thousand 
five  hundred  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  mdes  of  its  center. 

Pays  highest  average  wages  in 
the  country. 

Has  highest  average  of  property 
ownership,  smallest  average  of 
property  indebtedness  and  high¬ 
est  average  of  banking  resources 
for  all  the  United  States. 

Total  bank  resources  of  $854,- 
885,969  and  deposits  of  $568,072,- 
035,  ranking  seventh  in  the  United 
States  in  1919  for  bank  clearings. 
Its  1919  clearings  were  $7,286,- 
339,430. 

Fifth  in  building  construction  in 
the  United  States. 

Seventh  in  foreign  exports  of 
domestic  goods. 

Eleventh  in  the  number  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  establishments. 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Wholesale  Houses 

Groceries . 13 

Drugs .  2 

Dry  Goods .  4 

Hardware .  6 

Musical  Instruments  2 

Men’s  Clothing .  3 

Jewelry . 18 

Furniture .  4 

San  Francisco  being  the 
leading  city  of  the  CoasU 
naturally  is  the  wholesale 
center  for  the  distribution  of 
merchandise  for  an  unusual¬ 
ly  wide  area. 


Retail  Section 

Due  to  the  tremendous  commuting  and 
outside  population,  shopping  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  district  is  extremely  large  for  a  town 
of  its  size.  Because  of  its  even  tempera¬ 
ture,  San  Francisco  produces  an  all-year 
market  for  many  otherwise  seasonable 
items. 

Residential  Features 

There  are  homes  of  every  description,  from  the 
modest  cottage  of  the  workman  to  the  city  chateau 
of  the  millionaire,  and  the  fortunate  fact  that  San 
Francisco  is  a  city  of  hills  and  valleys  leads  to  the 
general  effect  in  the  residence  district  of  neatness, 
refinement  and  beauty.  Both  the  apartment  house 
and  the  bungalow  are  well  represented  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  have  been  brought  to  a  point  of  high 
development. 


T rading  Area 


San  Francisco  is  the  distributing  hub  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  In  a  wholesale  way,  San  Francisco  reaches 
into  all  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  into  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Utah  and  parts  of  Idaho  and  Montana. 

In  San  Francisco  there  are  many  branch  offices  of 
firms  doing  an  international  business.  There  are  over 
500  San  Francisco  concerns  that  maintain  branches  in 
other  Pacific  Coast  cities. 

San  Francisco’s  retail  trade  zone  may  be  roughly 
estimated  within  a  fifty-mile  radius  and  the  bulk  of 
the  populations  within  this  territory  look  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  their  retail  shopping  center. 

Twenty-one  interurbans  and  railroads,  together  with 
(California’s  remarkable  auto  highways,  link  this  high 
purchasing  power  area  to  the  business  district  of 
San  Francisco. 


Sunday  Newspapers 

Chronicle 

Examiner 


Weeklies 

Several  local,  English,  trade 
foreign  language  and  financial 
weeklies. 


Evening  Newspapers 
Bulletin 
Call  &  Post 
News 


Morning  Newspapers 
Chronicle 
Exami.^sr 


MERCHANDISING  SERVICE 


IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Automobile  (Paiaenger)  Asencies.. 

Automobile  (Truck)  Agencies . 

Automobile  (Tire)  Agencies . 

Automobile  (Parts)  Agencies . 

Bakers  . 


Cigar  Stores  .... 
Cloaks  and  Sui'.s 
Clothiers  . 


Confectioners 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


REAL  merchandising  service  in  San  Francisco— the  first  real  ser¬ 
vice  of  its  kind  at  the  keypoint  of  the  rich,  all-year-round  Pacific 
Coast  Market — is  now  offered  to  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies 
by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

San  Francisco  is  the  key  to  Pacific  Coast  distribution.  The  mer¬ 
chandising  service  now  offered  by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
enables  the  advertiser,  first,  to  get  San  Francisco  distribution — 
secondly,  to  form  the  hub  of  brokerage  and  jobber  connections  from 
which  distribution  over  the  rest  of  the  Coast  radiates  normally  and 
easily. 

The  Chronicle’s  merchandising  service  dc-  .^//t— Secure  window  displays  in  San  Fran- 

partment  will  cisco  stores. 

1st — Make  trade  investigations  and  market  5th — Collect  pertinent  information  as  to 

analyses  that  will  prove  conclusively  the  number  and  address  of  all  possible  deal- 

availability  or  unavailability  of  the  San  ers,  salesmen’s  routings,  and  sales  and 

Francisco  radius  as  a  market  and  make  distribution  of  competitive  lines, 

recommendations  as  to  the  best  methods  6th — Check  progress  of  campaign  as  to 

through  which  to  secure  maximum  sales.  sales  and  distribution,  and  report  any 

2nd — Line  up  the  best  possib.e  brokers  and  hindering  factors. 

jobbers  in  San  Francisco.  For  further  information  address  Mer- 

Srd — Secure,  in  co-operation  with  manu-  chandising  Service  Department,,  San  Fran- 
facturers’  or  jobbers’  salesmen,  distribu-  cisco  Chronicle,  or  get  in  touch  zvith  our 
tion  in  all  possible  dealer  outlets.  National  representatives. 

Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Company 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

225  Fifth  Avenue  Harris  Trust  Building 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


58 

47 

30 

23 

178 

429 

83 

93 

256 


Delicatesieu  . 

Dressmakers  . 

Druggists  . 

Dry  Goods  . 

Department  Stores 
Electrical  Supplies 

Florists  . 

Furniture  _ 

Furriers  . 


Garages  . 

Grocers  . 

Hardware  . 

Hats  and  Caps _ 

Jewelers  . 

Ladies*  Tailors  . . . 
Meat  Markets  . . . . 
Men’s  Furnishings 
Merchant  Tailors  . 


,  117 
1100 
123 
62 
78 
80 
340 
135 
670 


Millinery  . 

Opticians  . 

Photographers  . 

Pianos  . 

Plumbers  . 

Restaurants  and  Lgneh  Booms 

Shoe  Dealers  . 

Sporting  Goods  . .  >, . 

Stationers  . 


SAN  FR 


^1 


THE  METROPOLIS  OF 


Has  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  half  in  its  metn 


Its  prosperity  has  been  unprecedented  for  the  past  several  years,  some  indication  of  which  ml 

1916.  .$3,479,862,482.00  I 

1917.  $4,857,854,000.00 


California,  as  a  whole,  being  a  food  and  mineral  producing  state  has  never  before  known  su 
larger  number  of  incomes  exceeding  $3,000.00  annually  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  i 
state.  As  its  bank  clearings  show,  San  Francisco  is  the  very  centre  of  all  of  this  activity  and 


IS  THE  IDEAL  ADVERTISING 


(Establis 


for  65  years  has  been  San  Francisco’s  leading  newspaper  six  days  a  week.  Published  every  e\i 
newspaper,  morning  or  evening.  Its  total  volume  of  all  kinds  of  display  advertising  is  alsot! 


In  San  Francisco  THE  BULLETIN  is  regarded  as  the  one  solid,  substantial  and  construct 
impulses  of  the  Anarchistic  and  Bolshevistic  classes.  Stores  selling  the  cheaper  as  well  as  the 
— hence  its  supremacy  in  volume. 


Advertisers  will  do  well  to  study  Coast  possibilities.  Conditions  on  the  ft 
climatic  and  other  features.  THE  BULLETIN  will  be  glad  to  give  you  a  co 
our  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT. 


“ASK  THE  BULLETIN. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
45  West  34th  St 
H.  D.  La  Coste 
Representative 


DETROIT  OFFICE 
701  Ford  Bldg. 


[mw 


Member 
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I 


CISCO 


HE  PACIFIC  COAST 

)litan  area,  embracing  the  Bay  Cities  and  suburbs. 

seen  in  the  following  table  of  bank  clearings: 

1918.  .$5,629,321,000.00 

1919.  $7,286,339,000.00 

3rosperity.  While  it  is  the  12th  state  in  the  Union  in  point  of  population,  it  has  actually  a 
one  exception  only.  Its  per  capita  of  automobile  owners  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
iperity  and  an  analysis  of  its  resources  and  possibilities  can  lead  to  but  one  conclusion — that  it 

flELD  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST 


itiUUn 


1855) 

ng,  except  Sunday,  it  carries  a  larger  volume  of  store  advertising  than  any  other  San  Francisco 
largest. 

newspaper  whose  policy  is  to  build  rather  than  to  tear  down  by  pandering  to  the  vicious 
ore  expensive  kinds  of  merchandise  have  found  that  Bulletin  advertising  pays  them  the  best 

fic  Coast  are  vastly  different  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  Middle  West  in 
prehensive  survey  as  relating  to  your  particular  business  if  you  will  address 

IT  SEEKS  TO  SERVE. 


ST.  LOUIS  OFFICE 
1008  Fullerton  Bldg. 


B.  C. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE 
1302  Tribune  Bldg. 
Guy  S.  Osborn 
Representative 


i 


<»1KUWB.lr»t  t'.RMA.  nfcB»AY  VVISIltC, 


Want  a  Salesman 
in  California? 


,  of 

«|  \tueiM 


AGE- 

Forty^six  years,  devoted  to  the  advertising  of  various 
produdis  in  the  Eastbay  cities  (Oakland,  Berkeley,  Alameda 
and  suburbs)  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 

EXPERIENCE- 

1  have  been  so  closely  associated  with  nationally  advertised 
campaigns  for  these  years  that  a  valuable  fund  of  knowledge 
regarding  this  territory  is  available  for  my  employer.  Can 
offer  service  through  1000  retail  grocers,  100  druggists  and 
other  retailers  who  co-operate  with  me  in  the  lines  I 
advertise. 


HABITS- 

So  long  accustomed  to  leading  my  local  competitors 
pradiically  two  to  one  in  advertising  measurements,  and  such 
a  close  second  to  the  leading  San  Francisco  daily  that  the 
habit  is  now  chronic  and  reappears  at  stated  intervals  (San 
Francisco  paper  leads  account  heavier  Classified). 

I 

REFERENCES- 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 

The  largest  National  advertisers. 

Williams,  Lawrence  Cresmer  Company,  New  York  City 
and  Chicago. 

W.  R.  Baranger  Company,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and 
Seattle. 


tpnijf 
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Sun«hine  and  flower*  have  been  a  first  consideration  in  factory  construction  in  California 


CALIFORNIANS  DEMAND 
BETTER  GOODS 

(Continued  from  Page  VIII.) 


iiiK  concenis  emijloyiiiK  37.300  laborers,  lishmciits  had  increased  about  one-third, 
with  an  annual  value  in  production  of  the  number  of  wage-earners  had  in- 
$119,240,348.  Figures  for  the  same  creased  in  like  proportion,  and  there  had 
manufacturers  15  years  later  show  for  been  over  100  per  cent  increase  in  the 
the  same  period  3,249  establishments  em-  annual  value  of  production.  Figures 
ploying  47,626  wage-earners,  with  the  from  reliable  sources  show  that  for  1919 


1899  there  were  located  in  the  San  Fran-  annual  value  in  production  $248,077,474.  there  were  4.000  manufacturing  estab- 
cisco^Oakland  district  2,016  manufactur-  It  will  l>e  seen  that  the  number  of  estab-  - 


lishments  producing  goods  with  an  ap¬ 
proximate  value  of  $350.000,tXX),  and  em¬ 
ploying  over  65,000  wage-earners. 

I^s  Angeles  is  the  next  largest  manu¬ 
facturing  center,  with  over  2,000  estab¬ 
lishments  employing  in  excess  of  60,000 
people,  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  the  production,  it  will 
be  in  excess  of  $300,000,000. 

Stockton,  Sacramento,  Long  Beach 
are  all  important  manufacturing  centers, 
and  are  rapidly  increasing  both  in  popu¬ 
lation  and  in  the  value  of  the  manufac¬ 
tured  product. 

The  motion  picture  production  easily 
leads  all  other  individual  industries,  and 
is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  the  majority 
(Continued  on  Page  XVlIl.) 
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Population  Citv 

1920  Census  (unofficial) . 215,000  ^ 

Chamber  of  Conunerco  Estimate,  Classed 

City  . 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  and  Suburban . 343,700  Xanufaoturingr 


Native  Whites .  64.2% 

Foreign  Born .  34,2% 

Negroes  . •....  1.6% 


English  Beading .  97% 

tndustrial  Workers  . .  3% 

Home  Owners . 46.7% 


Savings  .  8  Trust  Co .  1 

National  .  2 

The  business  of  the  banks  is  the  barometer  of  general 
business.  Deposits  grew  from  $66,724,000  to  $105,262,000; 
resources  grew  from  $95,611,000  to  $113,721,000;  loans  in¬ 
creased  from  $80,705,000  to  $97,935,000;  while  the  clearings 
went  from  $335,334,000  to  $495,583,000,  In  the  last  five 
year  period  the  resources  of  the  banks  have  gained  81,9 
per  cent,  the  loans  have  increased  89.8  per  cent  and  the 
clearings  have  increased  161  per  cent. 


Public  Grade .  44 

High  .  4 

Trade  State  Normal 
Training  .  1 


Motion  pictures  47;  Legiti¬ 
mate  6.  Total.  58. 


No.  of  Pupils .  26.478 

No.  of  Pupils .  4,840 


No.  of  Pupils. 


Churches 

Baptist  11,  Catholic  14, 
Christian  3,  Congregational 
9,  Episcopal  10,  Lutheran 
12.  Methodist  12,  Presby¬ 
terian  12,  Christian  Science 
7,  Miscellaneous  46,  A 
total  of  135, 


Retail  Outfit  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 

Auto.  (Passenger)  | 

135 

Delicatessen  . 

15 

Garages  . 

73 

Milliners  . 

..  22 

Auto.  (Truck)  ) 

Dressmakers  . . . . , 

128 

Grocers  . 

686 

Opticians  . 

..  20 

Auto,  (Tires) . 

55 

Druggists  . 

69 

Hardware  . 

42 

Photographers  . . 

..  32 

Auto,  (Parts) . 

80 

Dry  Goods . 

81 

Hats  and  Caps . . . 

10 

Pianos  . 

..  19 

Bakers  . 

63 

Department  Stores 

5 

Jewelers  . 

36 

Plumbers  . 

..  57 

Cigar  Stores  . 

52 

Electrical  . 

85 

Ladies'  Tailors... 

26 

Restaurants  . . . . 

..111 

Cloaks  and  Suits . 

20 

Florists  . 

32 

Heat  Markets.... 

73 

Shoe  Dealers.... 

..  29 

Clothiers  . 

16 

Furniture  . 

31 

Men's  Furnishings 

11 

Sporting  Goods . . 

..  3 

Confectioners  . 

59 

Furriers  . 

10 

Merchant  Tailors . 

55 

Stationers  . 

..  14 

Location 

On  the  continental  side  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

Just  across  the  boundry  line  between  Oakland  and  Berke¬ 
ley  is  the  University  of  California.  Mills  College  within 
the  city  is  the  only  college  of  its  kind  and  standing  West 
of  Chicago.  In  addition  to  numerous  private  schools  and 
business  colleges,  Oakland  possesses  the  finest  public  schools 
in  the  State  of  California, 

Principal  Industries 

Shipbuilding  (men  employed),  25,CC0  (normal);  Internal 
Explosion  engines  (men  employed),  2,500;  Iron  and  Steel 
(men  employed),  8,000;  Fruit  Packing  (men  employed), 
5,000  (in  season) ;  Automobile  Manufacturing,  assembling 
and  repairing  (men  employed),  8,000;  Lumber  yards,  plain¬ 
ing  mills,  etc.  (men  employed),  4.000;  Paints  and  Boofing 
materials  (men  employed),  1,000;  Electric  Lamps  (men 
employed),  600;  Flour  Mills,  etc.  (men  employed),  700; 
Cotton  Mills  (men  employed),  1,600, 

Special  Information 

Oakland  has  its  own  individuality,  problems,  aspirations 
and  ideals.  These  cannot  be  fashioned,  molded  or  shaped 
by  a  neighboring  city,  no  matter  how  large,  nor  by  its 
newspapers  no  matter  how  powerful.  The  progress  or 
decline  of  cities,  like  individuals,  rest  withiii  themselves, 
and  Oakland's  advance  has  been  remarkable. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  Oakland,  but  in  easy 
access  of  electric  cars  and  trains,  motor  buses,  etc,,  there 
is  much  intensive  farming.  Within  the  trading  radius  of 
Oakland  are  many  lesser  towns,  each  the  center  of  numer¬ 
ous  small  holdings  in  which  the  owners  are  engaged  in 
various  agricultural  pursuits.  The  raising  of  chickens  is 
of  first  importance  in  and  about  Hayward,  fourteen  miles 
from  Oakland,  while  in  and  about  San  Leandro  and  San 
Lorenzo,  ten  miles  away,  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of 
bearing  cherry  trees. 


Wholesalers 

Wholesale  Grocers.  7 
Commission  House 
(fruit  and  pro¬ 
duce)  .  20 

Wholesele  Cigar...  5 
Wholesale  Candy 
and  Confec¬ 
tionery  ....  11 
Wholesale  Butchers  10 

Food  Packers .  8 

There  are  no  whole- 
sale  druggists 
Oakland.  The  100 
druggists  in  the  East 
Bay  cities  purchase 
all  their  supplies 
through  San  Francisco 
jobbers.  This  same 
condition  applies  to 
the  purchasing  of 
shoes,  men  and 
women  outer  gar¬ 
ments. 


Retail  Section 

From  Water  Street  to  19th 
Street  (a  distance  of  20  blocks 
North  and  South)  and  from  Har¬ 
rison  Street  to  Grove  Street'  (a 
distance  of  seven  blocks  East 
and  West)  supported  by  17  sub¬ 
business  centers  situated  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points  in  the  city.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  food  stuffs  con¬ 
sumed  are  purchased  in  Oakland 
by  Oakland  residents. 

Residential  Features 

Oakland  has  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  home  owners  than  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States 
and  is  classed  among  the  first 
five  large  cities  in  the  United 
States  in  point  of  health,  birth 
and  death  rate.  There  is  no 
poor  section,— on  the  contrary, 
scattered  throughout  the  oity  are 
homes  of  workers  of  moderate 
means  exoept  for  the  Piedmont 
Hill  Section  which  harbors  the 
homes  of  wealthier  classes. 


Trading  Area 

The  trading  territory  of  Oakland  is  in  the  nature  of  a  huge 
half  circle,  with  a  radius  of  an  average  of  31  miles.  This  fan 
shaped  territory  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Snisun,  on  the  East 
by  Antioch,  on  the  Sooth  by  Milpitus,  and  on  the  West  by  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  The  eight  largest  towns  included  in  this 
trading  area  are  Berkeley,  San  Leandro.  Alameda.  Hayward.  Bich- 
mond,  Pittsburg,  Santa  (ilara  and  Benicia.  Many  smaller  towns 
are  plentifully  scattered  over  this  wide  range  of  country.  It  is 
all  a  healthy,  prosperous  farming  community. 


NOTE: 


The  information  given  in  this  survey  has  been  secured  through  the  Serv¬ 
ice  Department  of  reliable  local  institutions. 


Newspapers 


Oakland  Tribune  (E,). 
Oakland  Enquirer  ((E.), 


Oakland  Daily  Post  (E,), 
Oakland  Tribune  (Sun.), 


The  entire  Pacific  Coast  is  dotted  with  great  shipbuilding  yards — California  Who  has  not  heard  of  California’s  great  highways— -great  tree  lined  boulevards 
built  ships  now  are  found  in  all  the  trade  routes  of  the  seas.  Here  we  have  that  traverse  valleys  and  mounUins  and  bind  the  entire  state  into  one  great  com- 
the  picture  of  a  newly  laid  keel  in  one  of  Oakland’s  great  plants  munity — medern  roads  that  are  the  delight  of  motorists  the  world  over. 
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Population 

Federal  in  1910 .  4,034 

Estimate  in  1920 .  14.000 

City  and  Suburban .  35,000 

Native  Whites  . 84'^.  English  Reading  . OO'/r 

Foreign  Bom  .  12'7r  Industrial  Workers  . . .  90'^r 

Negroes  .  4ri.  Home  Owners  . 48% 

Banks 

Savings  .  2  Resources  . 33,600,000 

State  .  2  Resources  .  4.000.000 

National  .  2  Resources  .  3,500,000 


City 

Classed 

as 

Dairy  and  Agrri- 
cultural  Center, 


Schools 


Public  Orade  .  6 

High  Schools  .  1 


Theatres 


No.  of  Pupils  . 2.200 

No.  of  Pupils  .  653 


Churches 


Location 

Modesto  Ilea  in  the  heart  of  the  best  irrigated  district  in 
the  west,  on  the  state  highway.  90  miles  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  tapped  by  three  railroads.  It  lies  in  the  famous 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  with  abundance  of  water.  It  is  outside 
of  the  districts  covered  by  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  Stockton  and  is  a  trading  and  selling  center  of 
its  own. 


Principal  Industries 

Dairying*  Milk  and  Cheese  Products.  Soap.  Fruit  and 
Alfalfa  Raising,  Thoroughbred  Cattle  and  Hogs.  Butter. 


Special  Information 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Oakdale,  1.200;  Turlock,  4,000;  Hughson.  400;  Empire, 
380;  Ceres.  2C0;  Waterford,  200;  Ripon,  200;  Salida,  200; 
Patterson,  1,200;  Newman,  3,000;  Riverbank,  1.200;  Crow's 
landing,  600;  Suburban,  8.300. 


Wholesalers 


Retail  Section 


Orocers-Provisions  .  1 
Fruits-Vegetables  . .  1 
BordenU:  Western 

Soap  Products  Co. ; 
laactein  Co.;  Woodtite 
Laboratories;  Pratt- 
Lowe  Co.;  Johnston 
Milling;  Milk  Produc* 
era  Co. 


Modesto  has  an  ideal  retail  sec* 
tion,  lying  principally  on  six 
square  blocks.  Its  stores  cover 
every  commodity.  Fast  growing 
shopping  district  on  west  side. 


Residential  Features 


Three,  with  a  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  3,400. 


First  Presbyterian,  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Christian 
Danish  Baptist,  Free  Meth¬ 
odist.  United  Brethren,  The 
First  Church  Spiritualist, 
A.  M.  E.  Church,  St,  Paul's 
Episcopal.  Centenary  M.  E. 
South.  First  Baptist. 


Modesto  is  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  butter  producing 
centers  in  the  world.  It  has  the  largest  Smyrna  Fig  or¬ 
chards  in  the  United  States.  The  site  of  the  famous  Don 
Pedro  dam.  Its  connecting  links  with  suburban  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  chain  of  paved  highways. 


Large  number  of  one-family 
homes,  principally  bungalows  and 
airplane  homes.  Many  larger 
homes  and  apartments. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger)...  16 

Auto.  (Truck) .  10 

Auto.  (Tires) .  6 

Auto.  (Parts) .  5 

Bakers  .  7 

Cigar  Stores  .  10 

Cloaks  and  Suits ....  5 

Clothiers  .  4 

Confectioners  .  3 


Delicatessen  .  2 

Dressmakers  .  12 

Druggists  .  6 

Dry  Goods  .  5 

Department  Stores  . .  2 

Electrical  .  6 

Flcrists  .  4 

Furniture  .  3 

Furriers  .  2 


Garages  .  21 

Grocers  .  8 

Hardware  .  5 

Hats  and  Caps .  4 

Jewelers  .  6 

Ladies’  Tailors  .  4 

Meat  Markets  .  7 

Men's  Furnishings...  4 
Merchant  Tailors....  4 


Milliners  .  5 

Opticians  .  4 

Photographers  .  4 

Pianos  .  4 

Plumbers  .  10 

Restaurants  .  7 

Shoe  Dealers  .  5 

Sporting  Goods  .  4 

Stationers  .  3 


Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  of  Modesto  reaches  fifteen 
miles  north,  south,  east  and  west.  Being  be¬ 
tween  Oakland  and  Fresno,  it  is  a  shopping 
center  of  its  own. 


NOTE: 


Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured;  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  bankers,  merchants,  board  of  education  and  others. 


Modesto 


Newspapers 


I 

1 


Two  dailies^Evening  News  (afternoon) ;  circulation, 
last  government  statement,  4,476.  Carries  75^^  of  ad* 
vertising  of  city  last  year.  Morning  Herald  (morning); 
circulation,  last  Post  Office  statement,  4,074, 


has  the  buying  power  because  it  is  surrounded  by  California’s  richest  agricultural 
lands.  This  year,  production  has  smashed  all  records,  and  as  a  consequence  Modesto 
Merchants  are  doing  a  phenomenal  business.  To  Californians,  Modesto  is  such  an  im¬ 
portant  territory  that  it  is  invariably  included  in  their  advertising  plans. 

Newspapers  published  in  other  cities  do  no*  reach  this  extremely  rich  territory. 

THE  MODESTO  EVENING  NEWS  during  the  year  1919  carried  nearly  one 
million  lines  of  advertising  in  excess  of  its  competitor.  The  Modesto  Evening  News 
maintains  its  own  motorcycle  delivery  system  and  reaches  all  of  its  subscribers  the 
evening  of  publication.  The  Automobile  and  Farm  Sections  lead  the  field.  To  cover 
Modesto  you  should  use 

The  Modesto  Evening  News 


Full  inforniAtion  may  be  had  from 

National  Representatives: 

WM.  J.  MORTON  COMPANY  W.  R.  BARANGER  COMPANY 


Fifth  Ave.  Bldg. 
New  York 


Tribune  Bldg. 
Chicago 


Title  Insurance  Bldg. 
Lot  Angeles 


Examiner  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


Post-Intelligencer  Bldg. 
Seattle 
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PART  1 


Of  San  Jose,  California 


Popultxtion 

1910  Census . ...37,086 

A.  B.  C.  City . 37,000 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban . 92,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate,  City . 45,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  Suburban . 60,000 


Native  Whites . 50% 

Negroes  . Negligible 

Foreign  Born . 18% 

Students  . 10,385 


Industrial  Workers . 6% 

English  Reading . 90% 

Home  Owners . 60% 

Summer  Residents . 2.000 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 


Santa  Clara  Valley,  because  of  its  situation,  being  the  only 
way  into  San  Francisco  by  land,  and  its  climatic  and  scenic 
attractions  and  productive  soil,  is  highly  desirable  for 
suburban  and  summer  homes,  and  the  demand  for  small 
acreages  throughout  the  valley  is  steadily  increasing.  For 
its  area,  it  produces  a  greater  quantity  and  far  greater  variety 
of  deciduous  fruits  than  any  section  in  the  United  States. 


City  Classed  as 


Industrial  and  fruit  packing  cen¬ 
ter. 


Location 


47  miles  southerly  from  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
in  Santa  Clara  Valley. 


Banks 

.  .1  Resources  . $2,243,745 


Savings  . 

State  Banks  &  Trust  Co.'s. 4  Resources  . 20,033,663 

National  . 1  Resources  .  6,521,259 

In  addition  to  the  five  banks  in  this  city,  another  recently 
has  been  organized,  and  there  are  seventeen  other  banks  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  bank  clearings  of  this  city 
for  1919  aggregated  $242,587,056. 


Schools 

Public  Grade  . 9  No.  Pupils  . 5,696 

High  . 1  No.  Pupils  . 1,559 

The  schools  in  San  Jose  comprise  the  original  State  Normal 
School,  High  School,  nine  modern  Grammar  Grade  Schools, 
Night  School,  Kindergartens,  College  of  Notre  Dame,  College 
of  the  Pacific  and  Business  College.  The  High  School  has  a 
mechanical  training  department. 


Theatres 


There  are  six  the¬ 
atres,  1  legitimate,  1 
vaudeville  and  motion 
pictures  and  4  show¬ 
ing  motion  pictures 
exclusively. 

Average  seating  ca¬ 
pacity,  950;  largest, 
1,790  seats. 


Churches 


There  are  sixty-four 
churches,  missions  and 
chapels.  Every  de¬ 
nomination  is  repre¬ 
sented. 


Principal  Industries 

Fruit  Canneries,  Packing  Houses,  Orchard  and  Fruit  Handling  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc. 

San  Jose  has  been  built  up  chiefly  from  the  local  farming  and  fruit 
industries  which  last  year  produced  $50,000,000  direct  to  the  fruit  growers, 
and  the  county  has  forty  large  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries  and  almost  as 
many  fruit  packing  houses  the  majority  of  both  being  in  this  city.  The 
American  Can  Company  turned  out  in  this  city  last  year  150,000,000  cans, 
and  the  three  concerns  manufacturing  orchard  •  and  cannery  machinery, 
spray  pumps,  etc.,  in  this  city  are  the  largest  in  the  country.  The  exports 
from  this  county  in  1919,  chiefly  through  San  Jose,  of  canned  goods  and 
vegetables,  dried  and  fresh  fruits,  berries,  garden  seeds  and  miscellaneous 
soil  products,  aggregated  184,000  tons. 


Special  Information 


The  famous  Lick  Observatory,  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Hamilton  in  the 
mountain  range  east  of  this  valley,  is  25  miles  distant,  reached  by  a  fine 
highway.  Stanford  University,  equally  famous,  is  near  Palo  Alto,  17  miles 
from  San  Jose,  connected  by  steam  and  electric  lines  and  paved  highway. 
The  State  Redwood  Park,  with  its  thousands  of  acres  of  giant  sequoias,  30 
miles  distant,  attracts  thousands  of  visitors  every  summer.  Santa  Cruz  and 
other  ocean  resorts  are  from  one  to  two  hours  away  by  train  or  automobile. 
The  county  has  1,200  miles  of  roads,  of  which  150  miles  are  paved  with 
cement  and  800  miles  are  of  other  first-class  types  of  highway.  There  are 
110,000  acres  of  bearing  fruit  trees  in  the  valley,  and  the  prune  crop  alone 
last  year  was  150,000,000  pounds  dried. 


NOTE:  Facts  and  figures  secured  from  Chamber  of  Commerce,  banks  and  other  reliable  sources. 


San  Jose  Mercury  Herald 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


A  newspaper  of  Quality  Circulation. 

Quality  in  class  of  readers;  Quality  in  character  of  publi¬ 
cation  ;  Quality  in  exclusive  service ;  Quality  in  thoroughness 
of  distribution. 

Santa  Clara  County  is  peopled  with  eastern  families  of 
moderate  means  and  high  intelligence  who  have  chosen  this 
as  the  “garden  spot  of  the  world”  in  which  to  bring  up  their 
children  and  spend  a  happy,  contented,  busy,  prosperous  life. 
As  a  result  our  schools  are  attended  by  over  25,000  children 
out  of  a  population  of  115,000, — 22%  in  school. 

These  people  demand  a  clean  family  publication  well 
written,  containing  all  the  local  and  world  news,  alive  and 
up  to  date  while  conservative  and  free  from  yellow.  The 
Mercury  Herald  is  such  a  paper. 


They  prefer  the  Mercury  Herald  to  the  San  Francisco 
papers.  They  read  over  13,000  copies  of  our  paper  daily, 
while  the  largest  circulation  of  any  San  Francisco  daily  in 
our  entire  territory  is  3,400.  Of  this  number  at  least  90% 
is  duplication  of  the  Mercury  Herald  subscriptions. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  Herald  is  delivered  to  eight  out  of 
every  ten  homes  in  San  Jose  and  to  one  half  the  homes  in 
the  entire  county  every  morning  early  by  carrier  and  special 
motor  delivery  service. 

The  Mercury  Herald  publishes  the  Associated  Press  All- 
over-the- World  news  service, — the  very  best  there  is.  It’s 
treatment  of  local  news  is  thorough  and  suited  to  the  family 
reading  table.  Editorially  it  is  elevated  and  positive  in  ex¬ 
pression  while  tolerant  of  others’  opinions. 


Mercury  Herald  Company 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

REPRESENTATIVES: 

H.  D.  Lacoste,  New  York*  Lacoste  &  Maxwell,  Chica8;o  W.  R.  Baranger,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Portland 
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Wholesale  Houses 

There  are  two  large 
wholesale  houses  in  the 
city,  handling  teas,  coffees, 
spices,  groceries,  etc.,  and 
one  of  them  handles  paper 
cartons  of  all  kinds.  Their 
trade  extends  far  south  of 
Santa  Clara  County,  cover¬ 
ing  the  Counties  of  Santa 
Cruz,  San  Benito  and  Mon¬ 
terey. 


Retail  Section 


The  retail  district  lies  chiefly  between  Santa  Clara,  Karket, 
San  Carlos  and  Second  streets,  inclusive,  comprisinK  six  blocks, 
but  it  also  extends  to  other  streets.  The  leading;  stores  are 
modem  and  attractive,  busy  and  prosperous.  Business  property 
in  the  retail  district  is  in  bir  demand  and  new  business  blocks 
are  beinr  constracted. 

Residential  Features 

There  is  no  one  exclusive  residential  section,  but  several  sec- 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  in  which  there  are  residences 
only.  There  are  few  large  mansions,  the  prevailing;  type  being 
medium-sized,  twn-story  houses,  from  five-  to  sevnn-room  cot¬ 
tages  and  picturesque  bungalows.  Every  house  has  a  flower 
garden,  and  there  is  no  time  during  the  winter  that  some 
varieties  of  flowers  are  not  blooming,  and  from  spring  to  fall 
these  home  gardens  are  a  riot  of  color.  The  demand  for 
houses  for  several  months  past  has  exceeded  the  supply,  but 
many  more  are  being  constructed.  There  are  several  quite 
large  residential  sections  outside  the  city  limits  of  San  Jose, 
In  fact,  families  reside  nearly  anywhere  in  the  county  and 
have  all  the  conveniences  of  city  life,  telephone,  light,  power, 
water,  etc. 


Of  San  Jose,  California 


Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  of  San  Jose,  or  territory 
upon  which  it  draws  for  business,  comprises  the 
entire  county,  or  1,300  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  110,000  or  more.  The  State  Nor¬ 
mal  School,  the  High  School,  the  College  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  College  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
Business  College  attract  thousands  of  students 
every  year,  and  the  local  business  from  this 
source  alone  is  large. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


I 


Automobile  (Passenger)  Agencies .  65 

Automobile  (Truck)  Agencies .  15 

Automobile  (Tire)  Agencies .  18 

Automobile  (Parts)  Agencies .  20 

Bakers  .  26 

Cigar  Stores  . 21 

Cloaks  and  Suits  .  12 

Clothiers  .  13 

Confectioners  .  22 


Morning  Newspapers 
Mercury  Herald 


Delicatessen  .  4 

Dressmakers  .  5 

Dmggists  .  22 

Dry  Goods  .  7 

Department  Stores  .  3 

Electrical  Supplies  .  12 

Florists  .  4 

Furniture  .  22 

Furriers  .  2 


Garages  .  63 

Grocers  . 105 

Hardware  .  7 

Hats  and  Caps  .  1 

Jewelers  .  10 

Ladies'  Tailors  .  2 

Meat  Markets  .  30 

Men's  Furnishings  .  13 

Merchant  Tailors  .  11 


Millinery  . :...  9 

Opticians  .  9 

Photographers  .  7 

Pianos  .  5 

Plumbers  .  15 

Restaurants  and  Lunch  Rooms  .  36 

Shoe  Dealers  .  16 

Sporting  Goods  .  3 

Stationers  .  6 

Tractor  Agencies  .  13 


Evening  Newspapers 

Sunday  Newspapers 

News 

Mercury  Herald 

San  Jose  Mercury  Herald 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


All  the  local  stores  and  business  houses  advertise  exclusively 
‘in  the  columns  of  this  newspaper  to  an  extent  that  is  phe¬ 
nomenal.  In  local  display  advertising  the  paper  (outclasses 
most  metropolitan  dailies;  and  in  national  advertising,  com¬ 
pares  very  favorably  with  them.  Advertisers  recognize  the 
value  of  our  space  because; 

The  circulation  reaches  85%  of  the  buying  power  in  the 
trading  territory. 

No  other  medium  reaches  15%  of  it. 

All  the  San  Francisco  papers  combined  do  not  reach  30% 
of  it. 

Mercury  Herald  space  reaches  all  the  buyers  at  one  cost  to 
the  advertiser. 

Mercury  Herald  renders  every  service  possible  in  appear¬ 
ance,  position  and  every  other  way  to  make  advertising  pay 
the  advertiser. 


Advertisers  have  proved  that  Mercury  Herald  advertising 
does  pay,  and  so  continue  increasingly  year  after  year. 

“The  biggest  display  advertisement  ever  published  for  a 
single  advertiser  in  one  issue  of  any  newspaper  appeared  in 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  Herald  Nov.  22,  1918 — 32  full  pages  for 
Hart’s  Department  Store.” 

Member  Associated  Press. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Bureau  of  Advertising  A.  N.  P.  A. 

County  and  State  Editorial  Association. 

Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  ' 

Circulation  Managers  Association. 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 


Mercury  Herald  Company 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

REPRESENTATIVES; 

H.  D.  Lacoste,  New  York  Lacoste  &.  Maxwell,  Chicago  W.  R.  Baranger,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Portland 
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CALIFORNIANS  DEMAND 
BEST  GOODS 

(Continued  from  Page  XIII.) 
of  the  companies  being  located  in  and 
around  the  city  of  Los  .\ngeles,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  advantageous  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  This  industry  employs  15,000 
people  a  month,  an  annual  pay  roll  of 
$18,000,000,  and  an  expenditure  for  sup¬ 
plies  $12,000,000  a  year.  The  annual  out¬ 
put  in  moving  pictures  is  estimated  at  in 
excess  of  $100,000,000. 

In  addition  to  the  fixed  industries 
California  has  a  great  number  of  varied 
classes  and  kinds  of  industries,  chief  of 
which  is  fishing  and  fish  canning.  The 
cities  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  as  well  as 
San  Pedro,  San  Uiego  and  other  Coast 
towns,  sharing  in  this  industry.  It  is 
estimated  than  200  varieties  of  edible  fish 
are  obtainable  from  the  Pacific  waters, 
and  the  yearly  output  is  worth  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

T  ransportation 

California  is  exceptionally  fortunate 
in  having  almost  perfect  transportation 
service.  Its  network  of  paved  highways 
has  brought  the  rural  districts  to  the 
city,  and  the  farmer  is  no  longer  an  iso¬ 
lated,  poorly  informed  person,  but  is  a 
clean,  wide-awake  business  man  who 
follows  closely  the  affairs.  State  and  Na¬ 
tion.  His  daily  newspaper  is  brought 
to  his  front  door. 

Ranking  third  in  the  ownership  of 
automobiles,  California  also  sets  a  rec¬ 
ord  for  yearly  mileage.  There  is  not 
a  day  that '  the  automobile  cannot  be 
used,  because  weather  conditions  are 
never  so  severe  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  motor  car.  Over  5,000  miles  of 
paved  highway  affords  a  perfect  method 
of  transportation  for  farm  produce  or 
pleasure  riding,  while  great  bus  lines 
operating  high-powered  cars,  carry  pas¬ 
sengers  from  one  end  of  the  State  to 
the  other,  and  from  point  to  point  within 
the  State  in  almost  express  train  time. 

In  addition  to  the  motor  facilities,  the 
State  has  44  steam  railroads,  with  a 
mileage  of  4,431.  It  is  estimated  that 
60,000  foreign  automobiles  visited  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  1919  and  1920.  The  first  road 
bond  issue  was  in  1909,  and  was  for 
$18,000,000;  the  second  for  $15,000,000 
in  1915,  and  the  third  in  1919  for  $40.- 
000,000,  making  a  grand  total  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $73,000,000.  This  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  amount  spent  each  year  for 
county  and  city  roads,  which  will  greatly 
swell  the  total. 

Three  great  electric  systems  supple¬ 
ment  the  automobile  and  steam  trans¬ 
portation  provided  in  the  State.  Operat¬ 
ing  out  of  Oakland  is  a  network  of  elec¬ 
tric  lines  covering  all  of  the  smaller 
communities,  and  one  line  covers  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  180  miles  north  of  Oakland, 
taking  in  the  rich  territory  in  and 
around  Stockton,  and  running  as  far 
north  as  Chico.  In  Southern  California 
the  electric  lines  operating  out  of  Los 
Angeles  extend  to  points  50  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  and  the  intenirban  lines  cover  1,059 
miles,  and  employ  8,300  men.  On  pay 
rolls  and  construction  crews,  Los  An¬ 
geles  railways  expend  over  $700,000  a 
month. 

Located  in  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  United  Stgtes,  with  one  of  the 
finest  land-locked  harbors  in  the 
world,  with  an  equable  climate  mak¬ 
ing  possible  cheaper  living  conditions 
amid  ideal  surroundings,  San  Diego, 
California,  should  have  long  ago 
realized  its  dream  of  greatness  and 
become  the  logical  port  for  trade 
with  the  Orient,  the  West  Coast  of 
Mexico  and  South  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.  But  nature,  who  had  beqn  lavish 
in  bestowing  her  best  upon  this  sec¬ 
tion,  decreed  that  man  should  do  his 
part  and  secure  a  transcontinental 


railway  terminating  on  the  harbor 
front,  for  the  great  streams  of  com¬ 
merce  only  flow  where  rail  and  tide 
meet. 

John  D.  Spreckels,  millionaire  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  backed  by  his  brother, 
.Adolph  B.,  stepped  into  the  breach 
and  poured  his  private  fortune  into  a 
new  road.  Eighteen  million  dollars  is 
what  this  149  miles  of  railway,  which 
connects  with  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  at  El  Centro,  cost,  and  one- 
half  of  this  amount  has  been  furnished 
by  this  staunch  empire-builder,  who, 
above  all  things,  prides  himself  upon 
never  being  a  quitter. 

The  road  is  149  miles  long.  44  of 
which  are  in  Old  Mexico  and  known 
as  the  Tiajuana  and  Tecate,  entering 
Mexico  at  Tiajuana  and  leaving  it 
again  at  Tecate. 

Port  Facilities 

The  port  of  San  Diego  is  a  per¬ 
fectly  land-locked  harbor,  with  ample 
depth  of  water  to  accommodate  the 
largest  vessels  afloat.  It  has  an  area 
of  22  square  miles  and  a  depth  of 
water  over  the  bar  of  38  feet  at  mean 
low  tide. 

The  channel  inside  the  harbor  is 
approximately  2,000  feet  wide  with 
a  depth  of  water  ranging  from  36  to 
75  feet.  The  municipal  pier,  which  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  city,  is 
130  feet  wide,  800  feet  long,  with  a 
depth  of  water  of  35  feet  at  mean 
low  water  alongside,  and  is  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  to  facilitate  the  rapid 


I 


PRINCIPAL  MANUFACTURES  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Clothing,  men’s  . . 
Clothing,  women’s 
Confectionery  .... 


Tobacco  manufacturing 


Number  of  Employees 

ToUl 

Male 

Female 

Pay-RoU 

3,082 

86 

$2,864,491 

2,019 

102 

2,202,439 

2,642 

1,013 

3,512,040 

1,053 

231 

1,092,415 

1,612 

1,658 

1,477,674 

9,619 

14,498 

7,529,978 

1,590 

34 

2,407,472 

1,284 

27 

1,141,152 

632 

2,385 

1,923,987 

417 

1,098 

1,139,610 

995 

1,480 

1,546,865 

2,516 

99 

2,538,189 

1,363 

168 

1,554,407 

6,607 

205 

7,313,893 

1,308 

67 

1,372,867 

1,724 

52 

1,306,943 

5,285 

81 

5,164,273 

2,812 

4,869 

5,296,800 

6,195 

172 

6,610,613 

11,552 

215 

10,774,382 

3,753 

2,562 

2,797,932 

13,843 

396 

18,011,817 

4,406 

1,162 

6,241,087 

1,438 

59 

1,691,173 

21,106 

135 

15,711,542 

2,748 

186 

3,122,554 

6,330 

191 

4,647,745 

1,485 

61 

1,425,722 

869 

625 

1,069,188 

19,060 

5,472 

21,611,672 

139,345 

39,385 

$145,082,022 

The  above  figures  are  compiled  from  establishments  employing  more  than 
five  people  and  docs  not  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  smaller  establishments. 


hve  people  and  docs  not  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  smaller  establishments, 
which  run  into  the  thousands. 

So  figures  are  available  as  to  the  agricultural  workers,  owing  to  the  migratory 
nature  of  the  employment  and  the  rapid  shifting  of  these  people  from  place  to  place. 
During  the  fruit  harvesting  time  a  large  number  of  high  school  pupils  are  employed. 


handling  of  freight  and  passengers,  have  a  berthing  space  of  approximately 
In  addition  to  this  pier,  there  are  2,000  linear  feet. 


three  other  wharves  available  for 
commercial  purposes.  These  wharves 


The  city  of  San  Diego  owns  the 
tide-lands  along  its  water  front,  about 
eleven  miles  in  extent,  which  were 
granted  from  the  state  by  act  of  legis¬ 
lation  upon  the  condition  that  the  city 
expend  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars 
on  harbor  improvement  in  the  bay 
of  San  Diego.  These  improvements 
have  been  made,  at  a  total  cost  of 
$1,500,000  and  consist  of  one  munici¬ 
pal  pier  130  feet  by  800  feet,  with 
structural  steel  warehouse  75  feet  by 
700  feet,  also  2,750  feet  of  reinforced 
concrete  sea-wall,  with  20-foot  apron 
and  fender  pile  system;  and  the 
dredging  of  approximately  2,000,000 
cubic  yards  of  material,  which  was 
impounded  behind  the  sea  wall  and 
bulkheads,  reclaiming  80  acres  of  val¬ 
uable  water  front  tidelands. 


vsl  r-s  c 


Broadway,  Oakland — towering  office  buildingt  and  modem  store*  are  sign*  of 
the  communities’  great  buying  power 


San  Diego  a  Naval  Base 

The  city  of  San  Diego  has  just 
voted  bonds  to  build  a  second  muni¬ 
cipal  pier  of  the  mole  type,  while  the 
I’nited  States  Government  has  ap¬ 
propriated  $«Il6,000  with  which  '  to 
dredge  the  surrounding  area,  making 
it  possible  for  vessels  of  the  deepest 
draught  to  berth  alongside. 

San  Diego  is  the  home  port  and 
operating  base  for  squadrons  Four 
and  Five  of  the  Pacific  Fleet.  It  is 
the  operating  base  for  mine  and  air 
craft  detachments  and  108  destroyers, 
with  tenders,  tugs  and  other  auxiliary 
craft,  a  total  of  approximately  140 
ships. 

The  naval  air  station  consists  of  524 
acres  on  North  Island  and  fronting 
on  the  bay.  Permanent  buildings  so 
far  constructed  have  cost  $1,900,000 
and  buildings  to  cost  approximately 
$250,000  are  under  construction. 

The  Chollas  Heights  high  power 
radio  station  has  a  radius  of  from 
8,000  to  12,000  miles,  and  during  the 
war,  daily  intercepted  messages  from 
the  enemy  station  at  Nauen,  Germany. 
The  station  handles  all  government 
business  westbound  from  the  east 
coast  for  distribution  to  the  Pacific 
Fleet,  the  Asiatic  Fleet  and  all  naval 
posts  in  the  Pacific. 

A  permanent  marine  corps  base, 
sufficient  to  accommodate  •  one  bri¬ 
gade  of  marines,  and  to  cost  approxi- 
(Contmued  on  Page  XXL) 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART  «■ 


SANTA  ROSA,  CAL, 


Population  City 

1910  Censui  .  7,817  CloSScd 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eatimate, 

City  .  18,150  A  •  It  1 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eatimate,  ^Center."^ 

City  and  Suburban  .  19,000 


Native  Whitea . 95% 

Foreisn  Born  . 045% 

Negroea  . 005% 


Engliah  Beading  . 98% 

Induatrial  Workera  . .  15% 
Home  Ownera  .  50% 


Banks 


Public  grade  .  4 

High  .  1 

Catholic  School  .  1 


Theatres 


Three  motion  picture  the- 
atrei  —  total  aeating  ca¬ 
pacity,  8,000. 


Schools 

.  4  Mo.  of  Fupila .  1,241 

.  1  Mo.  of  Fupila .  368 

.  1  Mo.  of  Fupila.. .  320 


Churches 

1  Seventh  Day  Advent,  8 
Methodiat,  1  Lutheran,  1 
Boman  Catholic,  1  Freaby- 
terian,  2  Scientiat,  1  Bap- 
tiat,  1  Epiacopalian,  1 
Church  of  Chriat, 


Location 

County  aeat  of  Sonoma  County  and  trading  center  of 
Sonoma,  Lake  and  Mendocino  Countiea. 

On  main  line  of  Morthweatem  Pacific  Bailroad  and  Val- 
lejo-Santa  Boaa  branch  of  Southern  Pacific.  Connected  with 
Petaluma.  Sebaatopol  and  Foreatville  by  Petaluma  &  Santa 
Beta  Electric  Bailroad.  Haa  water  freight  connectiona 
through  the  electric  road.  60  milea  from  San  Franciaco 
with  connecting  State  Highway  entire  diatance. 


Principal  industries 

Fruit  cannerieSa  shoe  factories,  tanneries,  shirt  factory, 
foundry,  two  planing  mills,  two  machine  shops,  two  binding 
and  printing  offices. 


Special  Information 

Shipping  renter  for  hope  and  prunea.  1919  prune  crop 
brought  14,500,000.  1919  hopa  brought  75-88'/4c,,  68-65c, 
being  offer^  for  1980  crop.  880  membera  belong  to  the 
local  labor  uniona.  Labor  trouble,  unknown,  Sonoma 
County  never  had  a  crop  failure  and  thia  year  ia  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.  Everybody  ia  at  work  and  men  are  at  a 
premium. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

In  territory  immediately  surrounding  city  limits  are  over 
4.CC0  people,  90^^  of  whom  own  their  own  homes,  which  are 
for  the  most  part  small  poultry  and  orchards.  Within 
twenty  miles  radius  are  Petaluma.  6,750;  Healdsburg. 
3.000;  Windsor,  400;  Sonoma.  2.900;  Glen  Ellen,  300;  Ken* 
wood,  250;  Geyserville.  700;  Forestville,  500;  Sebastopol, 
2,000,  and  Cotati,  300.  These  towns  are  all  thriving  com¬ 
munities  with  Petaluma’s  1919  egg  and  poultry  output 
worth  over  $15,000,000  leading  the  list. 


Wholesalers 

Confectionera  ....  1 

The  wholeaale  houaea 
of  Sacramento  and  San 
Franciaco  maintain  dia- 
tribution  throughout 
thia  area. 


Retail  Section 

The  principal  ahopping  center 
ia  about  one  mile  long  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  The  atorea  are 
of  medium  aize  and  well  stocked, 
becauae  the  area  from  which  they 
attract  buaineas  ia  populated  with 
people  demanding  only  the  beat. 


Residential  Features 

Moatly  one  and  two-family 
homea.  Mo  large  tenement  or 
mill  aettlementa. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


Auto.  (Paaaenger).  19 
Auto,  (Truck)  ...  15 

Auto.  (Tirea)  _  18 

Auto.  (Parta)  _  1 

Bakers  .  4 

Cigar  Stores  .  18 

Cloaks  and  Suita . .  4 

Clothiers  .  4 

Confectioners  ....  5 


Delicateaaen  .  3 

Dressmakers  . 80 

Druggists  .  6 

Dry  Goods  .  6 

Department  Stores  8 

Electrical  .  2 

Floriats  .  2 

Furniture  .  4 

Furriers  .  0 


Garages  . 

Grocers  . 

Hardware  . 

Hats  and  Caps  . . . 

Jewelers  . 

Ladies’  Tailors  . . . 
Meat  Markets  . . . 
Hen's  Furniahinga 
Merchant  Tailors . . 


Milliners  .  6 

Opticians  .  6 

Photographers  ....  8 

Pianos  .  4 

Plumbers  .  5 

Bestaurants  .  7 

Shoe  Dealers  .  4 

Sporting  Goods  ...  2 

Stationers  .  2 


NOTE:  Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured — L.  L.  Putnam, 


Trading  Area 

Santa  Rosa  is  the  trading  center  of  three  very 
large  counties  and  the  largest  city  between  San 
Francisco  and  Eureka  (180  miles).  Home  of 
Luther  Burbank,  world  famous  plant  wizard,  it  is 
the  center  of  trade  in  the  state  in  finest  horticul¬ 
tural  and  agricultural  stock. 


!  Republican  (E). 

Newspapers  S  Presa-Democrat  (M  &  S). 


THE  SANTA  ROSA  REPUBUCAN 

Gives  complete  co-operation  to  National  advertisers  and  Local  Merchants  tie-in  with  Republican  ad¬ 
vertisers  because  the  Republican  is  their  favorite  newspaper.  They  read  it  and  they  use  its  advertis¬ 
ing  columns. 

THE  SANTA  ROSA  REPUBUCAN 

— was  the  first  Sonoma  County  newspaper  to  run  a  complete  Automotive  Section. 

— was  the  first  to  inaugurate  a  Farm  Section. 

THE  SANTA  ROSA  REPUBUCAN 

— sponsored  the  recent  Automobile  Show  which  broke  all  attendance  records  outside  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  centers. 

— organized  the  recent  “Ship-by-truck”  run. 

Include  the  Santa  Rosa  Republican  in  making  up  your  California  lists — you’ll  never  regret  it. 

PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVES: 

W.  R.  BARANGER  COMPANY 


Title  Insurance  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles 


Examiner  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


Post-Intelligencer  Bldg. 
Seattle 
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CENTRAL  CALIFORNIA’S 
GREAT  NEWSPAPER 

UNDISPUTED  PREEMINENCE 
IN  NEWS  AND  ADVERTISING 


The  great  and  growing  field  of  the  Fresno  Republican,  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California,  offers  unusual  opportunities  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertiser.  Seven  counties,  an  area  of  25,000  square  miles, 
increasing  in  population  and  wealth  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  Products 
in  1919  exceeded  two  hundred  million  dollars,  over  one-half  of  which 
were  from  Fresno  County.  The  only  newspaper  completely  covering 
this  field  and  the  logical  advertising  medium  is  the  Fresno  Republican. 


AVERAGE 

DAILY  CIRCULATION 

JANUARY,  1920 

31,516 

Fresno  City . 13,305 

Fresno  County ....  6,676 

(outside  Fresno  City) 

San  Joaquin  Valley.  10,392 

(outside  Fresno  County) 

Beyond  San  Joaquin 
Valley .  1,143 

Total  31,516 

OVER  12,000  COPIES 
ARE  DELIVERED  BY 
OUR  OWN  CARRIERS 


ADVERTISING 

—  1919— 

10,024,190  LINES 

1918  1919 

Local.  .  .  5,896,018  6,846,514 
Class  .  .  .  1,197,637  1,942,042 
National  .  797,849  1,235,634 

Total .  .  .  7,891,504  10,024,190 

A  GAIN  over  1918 

OF 

2,132,686  LINES 


SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


LA  COSTE  &  MAXWELL 

Monolith  Bldg.,  New  York 


LA  COSTE  &  MAXWELL 

Marquette  Bldf.,  Chicago 


W.  R.  BARANGER  CO. 

San  Francisco— Los  Angelea— Seattle 
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ITOR  &  PUBI  ISti 

SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population  City 

1910  Cenjiu  .  24,892 

1919.  City  .  65,000 

1919,  City  and  Suburban .  125,000  as 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Esti¬ 
mate,  City  .  60,000  Industrial, 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Esti-  fruits  and 

mate,  City  and  Suburban..  65,000  general  farming. 

Kative  Whites  . 9t'~c  English  Beading  . TS'To 

Foreign  Born  .  8%  Industrial  Workers  . .  25'^- 

Negroes  .  5'>  Home  Owners  . 12,000 

Students  .  300  Siunmer  Residents  ...  Few 

Banks 

Name.  Capital.  Resources. 

First  National  Bank .  1500.000.00  fll.OOO, 000.00 

Farmers  National  Bank .  300,000.00  8,201,000,00 

Union  National  Bank .  150,000.00  4,154,988.16 

Bank  of  Italy .  6,000,000.00  137,900,700.80 

Bank  ft  Trust  of  Central  Calif.  400,000.00  5.681,593.62 

Orowers  National  Bank .  200,000,00  1,422,471.00 

Fresno  Savings  Bank .  67,600,00  1,199,080.40 

Industrial  Bank  of  Fresno .  60,000,00  708,818.21 

Schools 

Public  Orade  .  14  No.  of  Pupils . 7,613 

High  .  1  No,  of  Pupils .  1,658 

Normal  Training  .  1  No,  of  Pupils .  300 


60,000  I  Industrial, 

I  fruits  and 
65,000  I  general  farming. 

English  Reading  . 

Industrial  Workers  . .  25'^- 

Home  Owners  . 12,000 

Siunmer  Residents  ...  Few 


Theatres 

8  Koving  pictures  ezclusv- 
irely;  1  Vaudeville  and  mo¬ 
tion  picture  combined;  1 
Legitimate  house. 


No.  of  Pupils . 7,613 

No,  of  Pupils .  1,658 

No,  of  Pupils .  300 

Churches 

7  Methodist;  7  Presbyter¬ 
ian;  8  Baptist;  6  Congre¬ 

gational;  1  Christian;  5 
Evangelical;  2  Scientist;  4 
Lutheran;  1  Unitarian;  1 
Buddhist;  2  Seventh  Day 
Adventist;  1  Salvation  Ar¬ 
my;  1  Episcopal;  2  Catho¬ 

lic;  1  Theosophical  Society; 
4  Pentecostal;  12  Mission. 


Fresno  is  located  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  Santa  Fe  systems.  It  is  also  the  terminal  for  smaller 
lines  between  all  county  towns,  also  to  mines  tapping  the 
lumber  and  mining  regions  adjacent. 


Principal  Industries 

The  industries  of  Fresno  center  about  the  packing  and 
preparing  of  dried  and  preserved  fruit  and  their  by-products. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  processing  plants,  ware¬ 
houses.  canneries,  etc, .  Printing  presses  are  idso  manufac¬ 
tured  in  Fresno.  There  is  also  hydro-electric  power  devel¬ 
opment  and  lumber  in  the  county. 


Special  Information 

The  volume  of  business  in  Fresno  County  in  1919  amounted 
to  more  than  $114,000,000.00.  There  is  employment  for 
about  25,000  people  all  the  year  around  on  ranches,  pack¬ 
ing  houses,  lumber  camps  and  construction  work.  The  city 
proper  affords  employment  to  several  thousand  clerks,  sten¬ 
ographers  and  office  assistants  in  the  retail  and  wholesale 
business  district. 


Fresno  is  the  center  of  the  dried  fruit  industry  and  one 
of  the  green  fruit  shipping  centers  of  California.  The 
county  is  also  noted  for  dai^ing  and  general  farming  and 
one  of  the  largest  oil  producing  counties  in  the  State. 


Retail  Outfit  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products 


FRESNO,  CAL 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

In  a  territory  of  65  miles:  Coalings,  4,000;  Reedley, 
2.500;  Madera,  8,000;  Hanford,  4,000;  Sanger,  2,500;  Selma, 
3,000;  Orange  Cove,  1,000;  Clovis,  1,000,  and  Kerman,  1,000. 
In  addition  there  are  about  20  small  communities.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  practioally  all  the  counties  are 
thickly  settled  and  have  excellent  highways  and  motor  con¬ 
veyances,  making  all  of  this  territory  tributary  to  Fresno, 


Wholesalers 

Fresno  is  the  whole¬ 
sale  center  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  products 
for  the  counties  of 
Fresno,  Madero,  Tu¬ 
lare  and  Kings  —  an 
area  of  about  100 
miles  in  extent. 


Retail  Section 

More  than  5,000  people  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  retail  business  of 
Fresno  city  proper.  There  is  no 
estimate  of  the  value  of  retail 
business  in  communities  through¬ 
out  the  county.  However,  there 
are  twelve  well  established  sec¬ 
tions  having  from  ten  to  sixty 
stores. 


Residential  Features 

Fresno  city  is  pre-eminently  a 
city  of  homes.  There  are  but 
feUr  apartment  houses  and  little 
congestion.  Even  in  the  poorer 
sections  of  the  city  there  are  no 
tenements,  small  cottages  taking 
the  place  of  the  undesirable  room¬ 
ing  ■  house  or  tenement.  The 
growth  of  the  city  is  about  equal 
in  all  directions.  During  the  past 
year,  more  than  one  hundred 
houses  per  month  were  erected. 


Auto.  (Truck) . 
Auto,  (Tires) . . 
Auto.  (Farts) . . 


Cigar  Stores . 

Cloaks  and  Suits .... 


62 

Delicatessen  . 

4 

Oarases  . 

.  25 

Milliners  . 

..  10 

28 

Dresimakers  . . 

12 

Grocers  . 

.141 

Opticians  . 

..  10 

44 

Druggiits  . 

17 

Hardware  . 

.  7 

Photo^aphers  . . . 

..  19 

25 

Dry  Goods . 

12 

Hats  and  Caps . 

.  3 

Pianos  . 

. .  9 

11 

Department  Stores . 

10 

Jewelers  . . 

.  27 

Plumbers  . 

. .  5 

30 

Electrical  . 

15 

Ladies'  Tailors _ 

.  2 

Restaurants  . 

..  51 

4 

Florists  . 

4 

Meat  Markets . . 

.  27 

Shoe  Dealers  .... 

..  20 

21 

Furniture  . 

25 

Men’s  Furnishings. 

.  10 

Sporting  Goods .  . . 

.  .  5 

12 

Furriers  . 

3 

Merchant  Tailors .  . 

.  25 

Stationers  . 

..  10 

.  Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured:  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
•  bank  statements,  school  superintendent  and  other  reliable  sources. 


Trading  Area 

The  trading  area  includes  not  only  all  of  the  county  of  Fresno,  for 
retail  and  wholesale  trade,  but  practically  all  of  Madera.  Tulare  and 
Kings  Counties,  for  wholesale  distribution.  The  trading  radius  is  about 
100  miles  for  wholesale  and  50  miles  for  retail. 

The  entire  valley  is  a  network  of  lines  radiating  out  of  Fresno,  and 
there  are  towns  all  over  the  county,  about  5  miles  apart  on  these 
railroads.  County  highways  and  oiled  roads  which  are  passable 
throughout  the  year  make  Fresno  the  trading  center  and  permit  good 
distribution. 


I  Fresno  Morning  Republican, 
j  Fresno  Evening  Herald. 
Newspapers  No  Sunday  newspaper. 

i  Trt-County  Labor  News 
V  (Weekly). 


CALIFORNIA’S  MINERAL  WEALTH 

The  estimated  quantities  and  values  of  California’s  mineral  wealth  is 
as  follows: 

Mineral 

Cold  .  5 

Silver,  1,121,000  ounces . 

Concentrated  tungsten,  100  tons  . 

Copper,  22,300,000  pounds  . 

Lead,  4,45(),00()  pounds  . 

Zinc,  970,000  pounds  . 

Quicksilver,  la, 000  iiasks  . . . 

Platinum,  500  ounces  . . 

Petroleum,  100,000,000  barrels  .  1 

Chromite,  1,500  tons  . 

Manganese,  11,000  tons  . 

Magnesite,  60,000  tons  . 

Natural  gas,  47,000,000  M  cubic  feet  . 

Brick,  cement,  building  stone,  crushed  rock,  etc . 

Miscellaneous  “industrial”  minerals  . 

Saline  (including  borax,  potash,  salt,  soda)  . 


Value 

$17,320,000 

1,244,000 

60,000 

4,237,000 

254,000 

69,000 

1,300,000 

60,000 

133,000,000 

39,000 

220,000 

480,000 

3,500,000 

13,550,000 

2,000,000 

5,130,000 


4,0(X)  factories  wliich  will  produce  goods 
with  an  approximate  value  of  $-l(X),- 
(XX), 000. 

Ill  1«S99  the  population  of  the  San 
I'rancisco-Oaklaiul  metropolitan  district 
was  estimated  at  450.549.  In  19C9  the 
population  of  the  same  district  was 
placed  hy  the  I'nited  States  Census 
Bureau  at  6<%,873.  In  1914  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  placed  at  777,984.  Thus  it  will 
he  seen  that  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  live-year  period  from  1909  to  1914 
nearly  equalled  the  percentage  of  in¬ 
crease  in  the  ten-year  period  between 


1899  and  1909.  Reliable  tigures  for  1919 
place  this  population  at  more  than 
1,1 25, (MX). 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
figures  for  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
.Metropolitan  District  for  the  year  1919 
also  will  show  that  San  Francisco  has, 
within  its  dffetrict,  over  4,(XX)  manufac- 
inring  establishments  employing  over 
65,000  wage-earners  with  an  annual 
value  of  production  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1350,000,000. 

First  city  in  the  United  States  in  tax- 
(Continui'd  on  Page  XXII.) 


CALIFORNIANS  DEMAND 
BEST  GOODS 

(Continued  from  Page  XVIII.) 
mately  $5,0{X),000,  is  under  construc¬ 
tion  on  San  Diego  Bay.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  about  300  men  are  employed 
on  construction  work. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  San 
Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
citizens  of  San  Diego  have  subscribed 
a  sum  of  $280,000  with  which  was 
bought  135  acres  adjoining  the  marine 
corps  base  and  have  deeded  same  to 
the  government  for  a  naval  training 
station.  When  completed,  this  sta¬ 
tion  will  accommodate  upwards  of 
8,000  officers  and  men. 

In  1900  the  Imperial  Valley  was  the 
most  unfriendly  part  of  the  Great 
American  Desert.  Today  it  is  one 
of  the  most  productive  areas  in  the 
whole  United  States,  with  crops  for 
1918  valued  at  $47,832,292,  while  it  is 
estimated  that  those  for  the  year  just 
closing  with  reach  the  enormous  total 
of  $65,000,000. 


“Water”  .is  the  magic  word  which 
has  brought  about  this  metamorpho¬ 
sis.  Great  canals  have  brought  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  and  have 
caused  the  desert  to  bloom.  In  1900, 
nothing;  while  today  500,000  acres 
are  under  cultivation,  supporting  a 
population  of  55;000. 

Factory’*  Production  Soaring 

In  1899  there  were  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco-Oakland  metropolitan  district  2,016 
manufacturing  establishments  employing 
37,390  wage-earners,  with  an  annual 
value  of  production  of  $119,240,348. 
Figures  for  the  same  phases  of  manu¬ 
facturing  15  years  later  show  for  the 
same  district  3,249  establishments  en¬ 
gaging  47,626  wage-earners  with  the  an¬ 
nual  value  of  production  $248,077,474. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  estab¬ 
lishments  had  increased  about  one-third, 
the  number  of  wage-earners  had  in¬ 
creased  in  like  proportions,  and  there 
had  been  over  KW  per  cent  increase  in 
the  annual  value  of  production.  Figures 
from  reliable  but  unofficial  sources  show 
that  for  1919  there  will  be  upwards  of 


Water  !•  the  magic  wand  that  has  turned  thousand*  of  California  desert  acres 
into  gardens  of  untold  wealth.  Irrigation  ha*  been  developed  to  a  high  degree. 
The  waters  of  the  Colorado  river  have  been  made  to  flow  through  the  Imperial 
valley,  once  known  as  the  Great  American  Desert,  and  last  year  the  products 
from  it*  acres  brought  $65,000,000 
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able  wealth  per  person — $2,386  per  head 
— San  Francisco  stands  at  the  Golden 
Gate  as  the  center  of  production  and 
trade  of  northern  California  and  as  the 
financial,  commercial,  industrial  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  metropolis  of  the  entire  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast. 

California  is  the  oldest  of  the  western 
states  in  point  of  settlement,  greatest  in 
area,  resources,  population  and  wealth. 
It  is  a  state  of  unsurpassed  richness, 
combining  a  versatility  and  a  scope  for 
the  specialist  that  cannot  be  met  else¬ 
where  in  the  United  States. 

California  offers  the  farmer  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  able  to  choose  what  he 
will  grow.  The  goodness  or  badness  of 
the  land  is  largely  in  relation  to  the  crop 
it  is  intended  to  grow.  What  might  be 
considered  poor  for  wheat  and  barley 
would  be  excellent  for  olives  and  so  on. 

The  city  of  .San  Francisco — clearing 
house  for  northern  California  as  well  as 
great  import  and  export  center  for 
foreign  markets  and  Pacific  Coast  mar¬ 


nished  by  several  bay  and  river  steam¬ 
ship  lines  in  addition  to  the  vessels  en¬ 
gaged  in  foreign  and  coastwise  trade. 

Freight  is  also  carried  by  several  in- 
ferurban  motor  transport  and  express 
companies. 

Markets  of  California  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes ;  local,  domestic  and 
foreign.  In  each  case  the  value  of  the 
territory  as  a  distributive  area  largely  is 
dependent  upon  transportation  facilities 
and  population.  The  purchasing  power 
and  rate  of  growth  of  the  purely  local 
markets  of  San  Francisco  are  unequaled 
by  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  population  in 
an  area  within  a  radius  of  35  miles  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  city,  during  the 
decade  1900  to  1910  was  43  per  cent. 
During  the  present  decade  the  increase 
has  been  rapid.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  areas  in  the  country. 

The  highest  average  wages  are  paid  to 
all  working,  clerical  and  professional 
people  in  the  country.  There  is  the 


Scattered  over  broad  acres  in  the  south  in  San  Diego- 
_ city  of  beauty  and  contrasts 


■from  the  clouds  it  is  a 


AUTOMOBILE  OWNERSHIP  IN  CALIFORNIA 

State  •  Total  Passenger  Cars  Trucks 

w  York  .  558,453  440,043  96,204 

io  .  540,500  536,500  4,000 

lifornia  .  530,000  492,000  24,437 

nnsylvania  .  513,700  508,800  4,900 

inois  .  478,318  .  . 

va  .  362,353  .  . 

xas  .  326,444  .  . 

chigan  .  325,052  288,189  36,863 

ssouri  .  288,181  .  . 

liana  .  277,252  .  . 

nnesota  .  258,719  .  . 

sconsin  .  245,602  226,094  18,110 

nsas  .  228,000  213,000  15,000 

issachusetts  . •.  222,500  178,000  18,110 

braska  .  200,000  .  . 

w  Jersey  .  189,167  .  . 

ishington  .  164,674  .  . 

lahoma  .  150,800  .  . 

orgia  .  126,750  117,500  9,250 

rth  Carolina .  107,672  98,610  9,062 

nth  Dakota  .  104,576  .  . 

lorado  .  103,615  102,135  1,480 

nnecticut  . • .  101,900  83,200  18,700 

ginia  .  94,100  .  . 

ntucky  .  89,906  80,802  9,104 

ryland  .  89,000  .  . 

:gon  .  86,899  .  . 

rth  Dakota  .  82,886  .  . 

Lith  Carolina  .  70,056  .  . 

.rida  .  67,000  60,000  7,000 

ntana  .  61,297  59,250  1,200 

ibama  .  69,991  .  . 

ine  .  53,420  47,628  5,972 

rst  Virginia  .  50,185  .  . 

aisiana  .  50,000  .  . 

cansas  .  49,445  .  . 

isissippi  .  48,000  45,600  2,400 

ho  .  41,770  .  . 

»h  . .* .  35,130  .  . 

w  Hampshire  .  30,000  .  . 

izona  .  28,712  .  . 

rmont  .  26,800  .  . 

oming  .  21,370  .  . 

w  Mexico  .  18,333  .  . 

la  ware  .  16,150  .  . 

rada  .  9,305  .  . 


highest  average  of  property  ownership, 
the  smallest  average  of  property  in¬ 
debtedness  and  the  highest  average  of 
hanking  resources  for  all  the  United 
States. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  people  of 
this  area  is  not  equaled  per  capita  by  the 
local  market  area  of  any  other  city. 

The  future  probabilities  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  market  facilities  are  most 
clearly  indicated  in  the  study  of  popu¬ 
lation  growth  and  in  the  extremely  ad¬ 
vantageous  position  of  San  Francisco  in 
the  line  of  the  world’s  commerce  which 
is  so  rapidly  becoming  dependent  upon 
Oriental  trade.  The  markets  of  the 
Orient,  Central  and  South  .America, 
Mexico,  Hawaii  and  .Australasia  are 
more  easily  reached  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  way  of  San  Francisco  by  rea¬ 
son  of  direct  steamer  connections. 

The  city,  for  many  years,  has  main¬ 
tained  unquestioned  supremacy  in  fi¬ 
nance,  banking  and  commerce  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Statistics  for  January, 
1919,  show  23  commercial  banks,  with 
combined  resources  of  $132,330,154  and 
deposits  of  $83,961,597;  nine  national 
banks  with  combined  resources  of  $409,- 
373,000  and  deposits  of  $193,509,000; 
fifteen  savings  lianks  with  combined  re¬ 
sources  of  $313,182815  and  deposits  of 
$290,601,438,  making  total  resources  of 


$854,885,969  and  total  deposits  of  $568,- 
072,035. 

In  bank  clearings  the  city  ranks 
seventh  in  the  United  States  for  the  year 
1919,  with  the  impressive  total  of  $7,- 
286,339,430  as  against  eighth  place  in 
1918  when  the  total  stood  $5,629,321,142. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  this  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  built  up  largely  since  the 
great  fire  of  1906,  which  leveled  the 
business  section  of  the  city  and  a  big 
part  of  the  residential  section  as  well,  it 
seems  much  more  meritorious  than  had 
this  supremacy  been  the  product  of 
years  of  steady  aggression.  The  total  of 
private  building  enterprises  since  the 
fire  of  1906  was  more  than  $350,000,000 
at  the  end  of  1918. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  transportation, 
high  wages  and  good  roads,  the  automo¬ 
bile  is  taken  as  a  barometer  of  pros¬ 
perity.  The  mercury  of  such  a  bannnc:- 
ter  always  has  stood  high  in  the  Golden 
State.  For  the  past,  few  years  California 
has  ranked  from  fifth  to  third  among 
the  states  in  the  ratio  of  total  automo¬ 
biles  to  population.  In  1914  California 
had  one  automobile  to  each  22  persons 
while  eleven  other  western  states  had 
one  to  each  35  persons.  In  1918  Cali¬ 
fornia  had  an  auto  for  each  nine  persons 
while  eleven  other  western  states  had 
one  to  each  11  persons.  The  total  num- 
hcr  of  registrations  in  California  is 
787,325. 

The  fact  that  San  Francisco  Bay  is 
one  of  the  finest  land-locked  harbors  in 
the  world  explains  the  existence  of  a 
large  and  progressive  city  at  such  a 
point  and  the  bustling  metropolitan  area 
which  surrounds  it,  peopled  by  1,125,000 
progressive  citizens.  This  metropolitan 
area  has,  within  the  past  few  weeks, 
been  extended  considerably  by  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  to  take  in  those  neighboring 
towns  dependent  upon  the  metropolis 
and  a  part  of  it.  The  importance  of 
San  Francisco  as  a  manufacturing  and 
commercial  center  could  not  be  gauged 
truly  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  development  around  the  bay,  of  in¬ 
dustries  which,  while  essentially  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  city,  have  been  forced  by  the 
geographical  limitations  of  the  peninsula 
upon  which  San  Francisco  is  built,  to 
seek  locations  at  adjacent  points  on  the 
bayshore. 

When  one  dwells  upon  the  importance, 
size  and  wealth  of  San  Francisco  it  must 
be  understood  that  columns  could  and 
have  been  written  on  the  wealth  and 
production  of  California  as  a  whole. 

W'ith  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  history  behind  her  as  a  city  of 
commercial  importance,  San  Francisco 
(Continued  on  Pa^e  XXV.) 


ket  for  all  sections  of  the  United  States 
— has  for  the  bulk  of  its  wholesale  trade 
the  following  commodities  :  Cereals,  lum¬ 
ber  and  its  products,  coal  and  coke, 
quick-silver,  fresh  and  prepared  fish 
products,  fresh  and  prepared  fruits  and 
vegetables,  dairy  products,  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  fuel  oil  and  clay  products. 

From  these  one  may  get,  in  a  nutshell, 
a  glance  at  the  yield  of  the  northern 
section  of  the  state. 

With  a  population  of  more  than  half 
a  million  people  San  Francisco  has  3,500 
manufacturing  establishment  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  of  its  center, 
most  of  which  maintain  general  offices  in 
the  city  itself.  The  combined  annual 
production  of  the  manufacturing  plants 
is  $300,000,000.  The  city  serves  within  a 
radius  of  fifty  miles,  more  than  one  and 
one-quarter  millions  of  people. 

The  products  of  mines,  forests,  agri¬ 
culture,  manufacture  and  fisheries  are 
brought  to  San  Francisco  by  steam  rail¬ 
roads  and  lines  of  Coast  and  Bay  River 
steamships  radiating  from  the  city  to  all 
points  up  and  down  the  coast  and  into 
the  interior  of  the  state. 

Transportation  for  either  rail  or 
freight  is  furnished  in  and  out  of  San 
Francisco  by  ten  land  carriers  operating 
under  regular  schedules.  Freight  or 
passenger  transportation  also  is  fur¬ 


California  hold*  many  surprise*  for  the  stranger.  Her  cotton  yield  for  1919  was 
worth  $25,000,000.  Long  Fibre  cotton  produced  there  was  one  of  the  decid¬ 
ing  factors  in  attracting  one  of  the  large  tire  manufacturing  companies  in 
America  to  Los  Angeles.  Here  we  have  haled  cotton  hy  the  acre  awaiting  ship¬ 
ment  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
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Untold  Possibilities 


To  make  the  W.  R.  Baranger  Company  a  Real  Factor 
in  Pacific  Coast  Advertising  has  been  our  ambition. 

We  are  more  than  mere  salesmen  of  advertising  space 
— more  than  “a  newspaper  advertising  solicitor” — 
we  are  selling  the  kind  and  quality  of  advertising  that 
builds  bigger  and  better  advertising  accounts  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  To  do  this  we  have  enlisted  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Big  Broad  future  -  looking  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country.  They  have  put  the  efforts  of 
their  efficient  organizations  behind  the  development 
of  this  territory  and  its  untold  possibilities. 

.  The  W.  R.  Baranger  Company  selfishly  believe  that 
more  newspapers  should  maintain  a  Pacific  Coast 
office — should  do  what  they  can  to  hasten  the  de¬ 
velopment  which  is  now  taking  place.  Good  news¬ 
papers  will  find  that  the  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  keenly  interested  and 
will  work  closely  and  harmoniously.  Our  own  list  is 
complete,  but  there  are  other  able  representatives  to 
serve  you. 

W.  R.  BARANGER  COMPANY 

Title  Insurance  Bldg.  Examiner  Bldg.'  Post  Intelligencer  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Seattle 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


9  Ea*t  37th  St. 
New  York  City 


Tribune  Bldg. 
Chicago 


Chemical  Bldg. 
St.  Louis 


Healey  Bldg. 
Atlanta 


IL 


*  *  *  *  ...  - 
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due  ^acFsmento  CInlon 
Familii  Re^tlnlon 

Y.M.C.A.  FEE  IZ.im 


A  cet-tofether  meetinc  of  7(  of  the  Sacrainnto  Union  employee,  February  22nd,  an  organization  devoted  to  the  cauae  of  clean  joumalitm,  pledged  to 
carry  out  the  ideals  of  the  founders  of  the  Sacramento  Union. 

Here  s  a  Message  from  the  Makers  of  the 
Oldest  Daily  Newspaper  West  of  the  Rockies: 


Gain  in 

ADVERTISING 
Over  Last  Year 
More  Than — 


THE  GREAT  SACRAMENTO  VAL¬ 
LEY  WILL  AFFORD  A  MARKET 
THIS  YEAR,  FOR  MORE  THAN 


10095  Three  Hundred  Million  Dollars 


Gain  in 

CIRCULATION 
Over  Last  Year 
More  Than — 


WORTH  OF 


80% 


Food,  Clothing,  Automobiles,  Tractors,  Farm 
Implements  and  Sundry  Requisites 
TELL  YOUR  MESSAGE  TO  US ;  WE  LL  TELL  IT  TO  THE  l^EOPLE 


THE  OLDEST  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS 

(Established  1 851) 

SACRAMENTO  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

BEN.  S.  ALLEN,  Editor 

REPRESENTATIVES : 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency,  World  Bldg.,  New  York.  The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency,  Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency,  Poat-Diapatch  Bldg.,  St.  The  S.  C.  Beckwith  l^ecial  Agency,  Ford  Bldg.,  Detroit. 

Louia,  Mo.  Edwin  C.  Williama,  Hobart  Bldg.,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Population 

1910  Ceniui  .  44,680 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eiti- 

mate.  City  .  85.000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eati- 
mate,  1918,  City  &  Suburban  90,000 


City 

Classed 


Native  Whitei  . 76.4% 

Foreign  Born  . 23.5% 

Neeroet  .  1.1% 

Enslith  Beading  ....  85% 


Savings  .  3 

Truit  Cos . 2 

National  . 4 


Industrial  Workers  . . .  36% 

Home  Owners  .  35% 

Students. .  .Several  hundreds 
Sum.  Bes.. Several  hundreds 


Besources  _ $18,036,942.06 

Besources  _  19,707.027.69 

Besources  ....  39.613,053.35 


The  bank  clearings  of  Sacramento  banks  during  1919 
totalled  $268,000,000.00,  an  increase  of  $65,000,000.00  over 
1918. 


Public  Grade 
High  . 


Theatres 


1  Theatre  playing  road 
attractions  and  high  class 
vaudeville;  2  Vaudeville  and 
pictures,  and  7  Moving  pic¬ 
ture  theatres. 


80  No.  of  Pupils  .  9.773 

2  No.  of  Pupils  .  3.250 


Churches 

Catholic,  8;  Methodist,  7; 
Lutheran,  5;  Baptist.  4; 
Episcopal,  4;  Evangelical,  8; 
Presbyterian,  8;  Jewish,  8; 
Christian  Science,  3;  Chris¬ 
tian,  2;  Congregational,  1; 
Unitarian,  1;  all  others,  11. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


SACRAMENTO 


At  confluence  of  American  and  Sacramento  Bivers;  90 
miles  from  San  Francisco;  on  Southern  Paciflc  and  Western 
Paciflo  Bailroads. 

Principal  Industries 

Southern  Paciflc  and  Western  Paciflc  Bailroad  shops  are 
located  in  Sacramento,  employing  4,000  men,  Locomotives 
and  railroad  cars  are  manufactured  in  the  shops.  Five 
large  fruit  canneries  and  a  number  of  packing  plants  are 
also  located  here.  Among  the  manufactured  products  are; 
Auto  trucks  and  bodies,  boats,  boxes,  brick,  cigars,  ca3kets, 
candy,  butter,  cheese,  dental  supplies,  doors,  electrical  sup¬ 
plies,  flour,  mirrors,  window  shades,  hardwood  floors,  iron, 
steel  and  brass  castings,  eye-glasses,  pottery,  rice,  rubber 
stamps,  rugs,  sheet  metal,  tents  and  awnings,  trunks. 

Special  Information 

Sacramento  is  the  capital  of  California.  The  State  Fair 
Grounds  are  located  within  the  city  limits.  Sacramento's 
building  program  for  the  next  flve  years  will  reach  $20,000,- 
000,  including  a  water  filtration  plant  for  which  a  bond  issue 
of  $1,800,000  was  voted,  two  department  stores  of  10  and 
12  stories,  and  an  18-story  bank  and  office  building. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Reaidenta 

Within  an  area  of  several  miles  of  Sacramento  there  are 
many  gardens,  poultry  farms,  dairies  and  citrus  and  de¬ 
ciduous  fruit  orchards.  The  fruit  crop  of  Sacramento 
County  in  1919  was  worth  $6,500,000.  Many  large  hop 
ranches  are  located  near  the  city  also.  Immediately  out¬ 
side  the  city  are  numerous  garden  farms  which  are  highly 
productive. 


Wholesalers 

Five  wholesale  houses 
deal  in  groceries;  8, 
confectionery;  5,  ci¬ 
gars  and  tobacco;  4, 
paper;  3,  fish;  2,  hard¬ 
ware,  and  1  each  in 
wall  paper,  stoves,  sta¬ 
tionery,  shoes,  lumber, 
hay  and  grain,  drugs, 
and  auto  supplies. 


Retail  Section 

Modern  buildings,  up-to-date  in¬ 
teriors  and  a  high  quality  of 
goods  are  characteristic  of  Sac¬ 
ramento's  retail  section.  As 
shown  by  the  list  below,  all  lines 
of  business  are  well  represented. 


Residential  Features 

All  things  which  enter  into  the 
making  of  a  desirable  residential 
city  are  in  evidence  in  Sacra¬ 
mento— fine  parks,  play-grounds, 
excellent  streets  and  boulevards, 
unexcelled  fire  protection,  etc. 
The  climate  is  such  that  flowers 
are  growing  the  year  round,  while 
gardens  yield  vegetables  in  win¬ 
ter  as  well  as  in  summer.  The 
average  winter  temperature  is  48 
degrees  and  summer,  75  degrees. 


Auto,  (Passenger)...  26 

Auto.  (Truck) .  12 

Auto,  (Tires) .  15 

Auto.  (Farts) .  24 

Bakers  . .  25 

Cigar  Stores  .  48 

Cloaks  and  Suits ....  18 

Clothiers  . 24 

Confectioners  . 32 


Delicatessen  .  4 

Dressmakers  .  6 

Druggists  .  26 

Dry  Goods  .  6 

Department  Stores . .  5 

Electrical  .  11 

Florists  .  11 

Furniture  .  18 

Furriers  . : . .  2 


Garages  .  28 

Grocers  . 181 

Hardware  .  IS 

Hats  and  Caps .  4 

Jewelers  .  19 

Ladies’  Tailors  .  19 

Meat  Markets  .  39 

Men's  Furnishings...  35 
Merchant  Tailors  ...  2 


Milliners  .  9 

Opticians  .  7 

Photographers  . 10 

Pianos  . .  .* .  6 

Plumbers  .  31 

Bestaurants  .  67 

Shoe  Dealers  .  14 

Sporting  Goods  .  5 

Stationers  .  6 


Trading  Area 

The  entire  Sacramento  Valley,  a  portion  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
the  section  between  the  Sacramento  Valley  and  Nevada  and  the 
counties  adjoining  the  valley  on  the  west,  form  the  trading  area  of 
the  city  of  Sacramento.  Practically  all  of  the  fruit  crop  of  Northern 
California  is  distributed  from  Sacramento.  The  vast  rice  acreage  to 
the  north  of  the  city,  with  an  annual  yield  of  $25,000,000.  is  a  part 
of  the  Sacramento  territory.  Although  the  peculation  of  Sacramento 
and  vicinity  is  approximately  90.000.  the  trading  area  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  close  to  800.000.  Three  interurban  electric  lines,  in  addition 
to  the  steam  railroads,  provide  splendid  transportation  facilities.  The 
Sacramento  Biver,  with  three  large  steamship  lines,  and  a  number  of 
small  craft,  and  a  splendid  highway  system  for  auto  travel,  make 
Sacramento  still  more  accessible  to  neighboring  towns. 


NOTE  : 


This  information  obtained  from  the  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Sacramento  Clearing  House  Assn.,  City  Directory  and  other  sources. 


Sacramento  Union  (M.);  cial  (Wk.);  La  Capitale 

Sacramento  Bee  (E.);  Sac-  (Wk.);  A  Liberdade  (Wk.); 
NewsDaoera  ramento  Star  (E.);  Sunday  Catholic  Herald  (Wk,);  Nord 

News  (S.);  Sunday  Leader  California  Herald  (Wk.); 

(S.);  Labor  Tribune-0  Impar-  Japanese  Amer.  News  (Wk.). 


CALIFORNIA  IS  LAND  OF  GOOD  THINGS  TO 

Crop  1918 

Apples  .  $8,528,000  $12, 

Peaches  .  16,688,000  26, 

Pears  .  5,936,000  8, 

Pr“"'s .  7,250,000  31, 

Apricots  .  6,800,000  13, 

Oranges  .  69,475,000  48, 

Lemons  .  11.301,000  12, 

Raisins  .  20,040,000  37, 

Wine  grapes  . . . .  ■  6,300,000  '  7, 

Tables  grapes  .  7.695,000  9, 

Cherries  .  ,  1,320,000  1, 

Plums  .  1,950,000  2, 

Fi?s  .  1,600,000  2. 

Ol'ves  .  2,760,000  2, 

Almonds  .  1,620,000  2, 

Walnuts  .  10,000,000  15, 

Cantaloupes  and  vegetables  .  10,955,000  16, 


CALIFORNIANS  DEMAND 
BEST  GOODS 

(Continued  from  Page  XXII.) 
to-day  ranks  substantially  as  follows: 

First  in  actual  value  of  land  and  im¬ 
provements  per  capita. 

Third  in  the  average  capital  for  na¬ 
tional  banks. 


Oil  i*  one  of  the  greatest  natural  contributing  factors  to  the  buying  power 
of  Californians.  Southern  California  produces  100,000,000  barrels  of  oil  an¬ 
nually  and  pipes  it  direct  to  harbor  breakwater  for  export.  These  great  storage 
tanks  are  located  near  Los  Angeles. 


Fifth  in  building  construction. 

Fifth  in  foreign  imports. 

Sixth  in  total  national  bank  capital. 
Seventh  in  foreign  exports  of  domestic 
goods. 

Seventh  in  bank  clearings. 

Eleventh  in  the  number  of  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments. 

San  Francisco  has  a  lower  percentage 


of  bonded  debt  to  the  assessed  valuation 
than  any  larger  city  in  the  United  States 
and  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  mort¬ 
gage  debtedness  on  real  estate  and  the 
highest  actual  valuation  of  land  and  im¬ 
provements  per  capita. 

Substantial  increases  in  manufacturing 
indu.5trics  arc  indicated  by  the  number 
of  establislimcnts  and  wage-earners  in 


1899  compared  with  the  number  14  years 
later.  In  1899  there  were  2.016  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  employing  37,- 
390  wage  earners  with  an  annual  value 
of  production  of  $119,240,348.  In  1914 
there  were  3.249  establishments  engaging 
47,626  wage  earners  with  an  annual 
value  of  production  of  $248,077,474. 

(Continued  on  Page  XXVII.) 


The  motion  picture  industry  i*  now  one  of  the  greatest  in  America  and  Los  Angeles’  make  believe  colony  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  Its  inhabitants 

ninety  per  cent  of  the  pictures  produced  come  from  Los  Angeles.  Here  we  are  never  just  what  they  seem,  but  their  antics  keep  a  steady  stream  of  dollars 
have  a  comer  of  one  of  the  huge  California  producing  plants.  On  the  left  are  flowing  that  way  from  the  motion  picture  theaters  of  the  world.  Here  is  m. 
the  dressing  rooms  and  on  the  right  are  three  stages.  typical  group  of  movie  folks  during  a  short  rest  period. 
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TheBAKERSFIELD 
MORNING  ECHO 

The  Home  Paper  of  Kern  County 


IT  REACHES: 

The  Largest  Oil  Fields  in  California. 

The  Richest  Farming  Country  in  California. 


IT  IS: 


The  Official 
Paper  for 
Kern  County 


The  Only  Morning  Paper 

Published  in  Kern  County 

Its  Sunday  Morning  Edition  is  delivered  by  special 
carriers  to  all  subscribers  in  the  county.  It  is 
printed  and  read  on  the  day  of  issue. 


Distribution  of  Morning  Echo,  daily  and  Sunday, 
circulation  in  Kern  county: 

Carriers  in  Bakersfield . 2046 

News  Stands  in  Bakersfield .  100 

St.  Sales  in  Bakersfield .  300 

Agricultural  Districts . 1030 

Agricultural  and  Mining .  134 

Oil  Fields  . . 1249 

Agricultural  and  Oil .  151  5010 

Circulation  outside  Kern  Co .  335 


ITS  FEATURES  ARE: 

'  Automobile  Section 

Real  Estate  Section 
Live  Sports  Page 
Up  to  the  Minute  Woman’s  Page 
Church  Page 
Comic  Section 
Full  Associated  Press 


REPRESENTATIVES 


LACOSTE  &  MAXWELL 

CHICAGO 

AND 

NEW  YORK 


W.  R.  BARANGER  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 
SEATTLE 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


BAKERSFIELD 


Population 


Chy 

Classed 


1910  Cenaui  . 12,727  C,laSSed 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eitimate, 

City  . 25,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Eatlmate,  Oil  tc  Acric. 

City  and  Suburban . 35.000  Center. 

Native  White* .  92'”,  Engliih  Beading . 78% 

Foreign  Born .  8%  Induitrial  Worker* . 25% 

Ne^roe*  .  5%’  Home  Owner* . 2,000 


Banks 


state  .  2'|  _  _ 

_  .  _  ,1  Combined  Beaource*, 

Co .  1  >  $17,970,000.00 

National  .  2  1 


Schools 

Public  $Tade  .  12  No. 

High  .  1  No. 

State  Normal  Training..  No. 


Theatres 

6  notion  picture  houae*; 
3.500  total  aeating  capacity. 
1  Legitimate. 


No.  of  Pupil*  .  3,192 

No.  of  Pupil*  .  1,014 

No.  of  Pupil*  . 

Churches 

19.  BaptUt,  Chriatian, 
Scientiat,  Congregational, 
Methodiat,  Naiarene,  Prea- 
byterian,  Menonite,  Japa- 
neae  Buddhiat,  Colored  Bap- 
tiat.  Catholic,  Lutheran, 
Epiacopal.  Seventh  Dav 
Adventiata. 


Location 

Kent  County  i*  next  door  neighbor  to  Lo*  Angele*  County, 
being  in  the  aouth  central  California  region.  It  it  the  tecond 
largeat  county  in  the  State  with  an  area  of  5.164.000  acre*. 
The  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coaat  Bange  mountain*  and  the 
Mojave  deaert  occupy  about  75  per  cent  of  thia  vaat  area. 
However,  the  remaining  portion  conaiating  of  the  aunnieat 
portion  of  tunny  San  Joaquin  Valley  make*  up  an'  area 
equal  to  all  the  fertile  land  in  Belgium.  Thia  valley  diatrict 
located  at  the  head  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  bat  an  area 
50  by  60  mile*. 

Principal  Industries 

Among  the  meat  important  induatriea  in  thia  county  are 
atock  raiaing,  dairying,  poultry  raiaing,  fruit  raiting  of 
both  citrua  and  deciduoua  varietiea,  garden  trucking,  alfalfa 
growing  and  cereal*  of  all  kind*,  torgbum,  rice,  cotton 
raiting,  oil,  mineral*,  and  variout  other  induatriea. 

Special  Information 

The  retourcet  of  Kern  County  are  extremely  diverti&ed. 
varying  from  the  rich  mining  diatrict  in  the  Eaatem  and 
Northern  mountain  aectiona,  to  the  world’*  largeat  oil  field* 
and  gaa  well*  along  the  Southern  and  Weatern  mountain 
range*. 

In  the  mountain  diatrict*  are  many  large  atock  ranchea, 
likewite,  developed  farming  aectiona,  including  about  4.000 
orchard*.  While  in  the  valley  portiona  of  the  county,  dairy¬ 
ing  and  deciduoua  fruit*,  alfalfa  raiaing,  hog*,  poultry, 
grain,  general  fanning  and  the  like  are  extenaively  carried 
on.  The  foothill  diatrict*  are  devoted  to  the  aucceaaful 
raiaing  of  oitru*  fruita,  olivea,  potatoea,  winter  vegetable*, 
etc.  Practically  every  degree  of  elevation  from  a  few 
hundred  feet  to  the  higheat  point  in  the  United  State*, 
and  where  there  ia  auch  a  varied  degree  of  elevation  there 
i*  a  great  variety  of  production.  Thia  i*  likewiae  true  of 
climatic  condition*,  which  will  vary  from  24  a*  a  winder 
extreme  to  aa  high  aa  108  in  aummer. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Throughout  the  weitern  part,  of  the  counter  are  to  be 
found  the  towns  of  Delano,  McFarland  and  Wasco.  These 
towns  are  thriving  farming  centers  and  each  has  a  popu* 
lation  of  from  600  to  800  people.  Oildale  is  a  rapidly  grow* 
ing  suburban  town  about  8  miles  from  Bakersfield  on  a 
paved  road,  and  has  a  population  of  about  1200.  Many 
Bakersfield  and  oil  fields  people  have  their  homes  here. 
Oil^  Center  is  located  about  6  miles  from  Bakersfield.  Its 
population  is  about  600.  Arvin.  the  center  of  what  is  called 
the  Weed  Patch  district,  is  rapidly  growing,  on  account  of 
the  great  development  in  the  cotton  and  general  farming 
industries. 


Wholesalers 

Grocer*  .  2 

Proviaiona  .  2 

Fruita  . 3 

Supply  trade  through¬ 
out  entire  county. 


Retail  Section 

The  retail  aection  of  the  city  of 
Bakerafield  i*  thoroughly  up-to- 
date  in  every  reapect. 


Residential  Features 

Thia  aection  i*  well  kept,  with 
shady  tree*  and  comfortable 
home*  to  be  aeen  everywhere. 
Bakerafield  i*  apreadi^  out  in  all 
direction*  and  building  activity 
haa  been  carried  far  to  the  north 
and  aouth  of  the  city  limit*, 
where  lot  aubdiviaiona  have  been 
eagerly  taken  up  within  the  paat 
few  year*. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto.  (PassenKor)  . 

. .  12  Delicatessen  . 

3  Oarases  . 

. .  20  Milliners  . 

...  4 

Auto.  (Tires)  . 

. .  12  Brussists  . 

9  Hardware  . 

4  Photographers  .... 

...  4 

Auto.  (Farts)  . 

.  a  9  Dry  Goods  . 

3  Hats  and  Cap* . 

2  Pianos  . 

...  4 

Cloaks  and  Suits.... 

..  7  Florist*  . 

2  Meat  Markets  . 

. .  10  Shoe  Dealers  . 

...  6 

Clothiers  . 

. .  8  Furniture  . 

8  Men's  Fumishinss  .. 

8  Sporting  Goods  . . . 

...  2 

Confectioners  . 

. .  6  Furriers  . 

.None  Merchant  Tailors... 

. .  12  Stationers  . 

...  3 

Trading  Area 

Bakersfield  is  the  market  center  for  nearly  all  the  section  within 
a  radius  of  50  miles  around,  farming,  oil  and  minerals  being  some  of 
the  industries  carried  on  near  here.  Good  local  markets  in  the  oil 
fields  and  in  Bakersfield  are  an  important  factor  to  be  considered  by 
the  small  farmer.  Truck  farmer*  and  table  fruit  grower*  find  one  of 
the  most  appreciative  markets  right  at  their  doors.  There  is  also  an 
immense  demand  for  poultry  and  dairy  products  to  supply  the  thousands 
of  well  paid  workmen  employed  in  the  industrial  activities  of  the 
county.  Paved  highway*  to  the  oil  fields  afford  easy  transportation  by 
auto  truck.  Bakersfield  is  one  of  the  best  payroll  towns  in  the  state 
with  it’s  big  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  railroad  shops,  its  refining 
industry,  its  thousands  of  well  paid  workers. 


.  Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured;  Kern  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  C.  F. 
1  1^.  Johnson,  Secy. 


Newspapers  | 


Bakersfield  Morning  Echo. 
Bakersfield  Californian. 


In  considering  California  the  space 
buyer  must  remember  that  her  citizen¬ 
ship  is  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the 
seekers  of  the  ideal  in  life  to  probably 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  section 
of  the  world. 

Los  .Angeles,  ninth  city  in  population 
in  the  L’nited  States,  is  the  metropolis 
of  Southern  California.  It  claims  to 
be  the  climatic  capitol  of  the  new  world. 

Los  Angeles  county  is  the  richest 
county  in  total  value,  $278,362,107,  of 
all  farm  products  in  the  United  States. 
The  fact  that  Los  .-Kiigeles  is  able  to 
boast  of  4,100  acres  of  public  parks  is 
probably  one  of  the  reasons ‘that  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  .America’s  in¬ 
dustrial  centers. 


There  are  over  2.000  manufacturing 
establishments  of  all  kinds  in  the  city 
and  they  employ  more  than  60,000  work¬ 
ers.  The  estimated  value  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  for  1918  were  $3')4.246.000.  The 
absence  of  labor  utirest  as  a  result  of  the 
living  conditions  has  been  instrumental 
in  attracting  many  industrial  investors. 

The  development  of  the  rubber  tire 
industry  while  still  in  its  infancy,  has 
been  given  great  impetus  on  account  of 
the  discovery  of  the  long  fibre  cotton 
raising  possibilities  of  the  Southwest. 

Los  .'Kiigeles  has  an  area  of  363.44 
.s(|uare  miles  and  an  assessed  valuation 
of  $1,030,236,824.  Six  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-one  building  permits 
were  issued  in  1918,  and  the  total  value 
of  building  imitrovements  was  $8,678,862. 


Gnin  ig  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  products  of  California’s  rich  land.  Here 
*s  have  a  busy  shipping  scene  on  the  Sacramento  River.  Shipments  on  this 
river  annually,  including  rice,  barley  and  alfalfa,  total  $30,000,000 


CALIFORNIANS  DEMAND 
BEST  GOODS 

{Continued  from  Page  XXV.) 

^  number  of  establishments  had  in- 
^tased  about  one-third  the  number  of 
*age  earners  in  like  proportion,  while 
■Jit  annual  value  of  production  had  more 
tlian  doubled. 

What  is  popularly  known  as  Southern 
^fornia  holds  forth  a  wonderful 
appeal  to  the  .American  people.  It  is 
‘'Tilly  a  miracle  land  and  with  it  we 
i'*ays  associate  the  fairy  and  dream 
come  true.  P'or  many  years  this 
appeal  was  based  entirely  on  climatic 
conditions  and  the  good  health  that  re- 
'Olted.  The  well  advertised  products 
its  fertile  valleys  that  we  number 


among  the  good  things — the  luxuries  of 
life  have  given  it  a  new  glamor;  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  with  their  dream  stories 
of  final  happiness  and  contentment  have 
given  the  entire  land  a  place  in  our 
thoughts  that  we  permit  to  associate 
only  with  thoughts  of  the  goal  that  tops 
the  things  worth  while  toward  which 
we  are  all  striving.  In  this  we  are  very 
likely  to  overlook  the  material  things 
of  that  great  territory — still  in  the  mak¬ 
ing — that  count. 

It  is  only  natural  that  persons  collect¬ 
ed  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
who  are  engaged  mainly  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  nature’s  great  gift  and  the  pro¬ 
ducing  of  her  harvests  from  practically 
virgin  soil  should  in  return  demand  the 
best,  in  all  things,  that  are  offered  to 
the  markets  of  the  world. 


Sacramento — capital  of  the  rapidly  developing  garden  spot  of  the  wett  coaat. 
Towering  over  the  modern  building*  of  the  business  section  is  the  dome  of  the 
state  capitol  in  the  background 
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Service  Pays  Us 

Time  was,  and  not  so  many  years  ago,  either,  the  average  Trade  Publica¬ 
tion  was  looked  upon,  especially  in  the  trade,  as  a  sort  of  barnacle,  hanging 
onto  the  bottom  of  the  big  ship,  so  to  speak. 

It  was  filled  with  “write  ups”  of  advertisers  and  prospective  advertisers, 
reminiscences  of  old  timers,  who  have  passed  into  history,  predictions  for  the 
young  men  who  were  entering  into  the  “profession”  and  advertising  that,  as  a 
rule,  was  “given”  to  the  publisher,  simply  because  he  “needed  the  business.” 

Time  Changes  All  Things 

especially  this  condition  in  the  field  of  Trade  Publications 

To-day  the  Trade  hangs  onto  Trade  Paper 

,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  a  different  kind  of  proposition.  It  is 

easy,  dead  easy  to  get  a  write  up  if  the  write  up  is  NEWS — but  it  MUST  be 
news. 

Advertising  is  not  solicited  on  the  good  fellow  basis,  nor  on  the  basis  of 
the  trade  supporting  the  paper  because  the  paper  NEEDS  it,  but  is  SOLD  on 
a  basis  of  SER\TCE,  such  service  as  has  never  been  offered  to  the  newspaper 
publishers  of  the  country  before. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  made  itself  VITALLY  IMPORTANT 
to  the  men  who  BUY  newspaper  space,  to  the  national  advertisers,  to 
the  agency  people  throughout  the  country,  just  as  thoroughly  as  it  has  made 
itself  indispensable  to  the  publisher  of  the  daily  newspapers  throughout  the 
country. 

It  has  cost  a  lot  of  money,  a  lot  of  time,  a  lot  of  effort.  There  has  been  a 
lot  of  UP  HILL  WORK,  too,  but  EDITOR  *&  PUBLISHER  has  kept 
going  UP  HILL,  and  spuming  the  EASIEST  WAY,  has  kept  along  the 
RIGHT  WAY  until  recognition  has  been  granted,  and  SERVICE,  real  honest 
SERVICE  has  won  out. 

For  Instance  Consider 

The  Space  Buyers’  Charts 

They  Represent  SERVICE 

These  surveys,  made  by  special  representatives  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER,  are  comprehensive.  They  are  made  by  personally  visiting  each  city 
and  interviewing  people  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  They  are  RIGHT.  Space 
buyers,  everywhere,  WANT  them,  USE  them  and  KEEP  them. 

Service  Pays  You 
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Population 

1910  Census  .  319,198 

A.  B.  C.  City .  650,000 

A.  B.  C.  City  and  Suburban .  750,000 

Chamber  of  Commerre  Estimate,  City .  700,000 

Chamber  of  Commerre,  City  and  Suburban ....  1,008,000 

Native  White  . 75%  Industrial  Workers . 10% 

5%  En,li.h  Reading . 85* 

Foreign  Born  , . 20%  Home  Owners . 120,000 

Students  .  Summer  Residents . 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

The  suburban  and  farm  area  extends  many  miles  from 
the  rity's  centre  and  is  featured  by  the  great  number  of 
small  ranches,  ranging  in  size  from  a  city  lot  to  three,  four, 
five,  and  ten  acre  tracts.  These  districts  are  reached  by  1,100 
miles  of  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway  system,  and  are  also 
connected  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  paved  highway,  afford¬ 
ing  perfect  transportation. 


City  Classed  As 

Manufacturing  and  Residential  cen¬ 
tre  for  Southern  California. 


Survey  in  2  Parts  -  -  PART  1 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL, 

Location 

18  miles  from  Pacific  Ocean  and  140  miles  north 
of  Mexican  border.  Southern  California  terminus, 
Santa  Fe,  Southern  Pacific,  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles 
&  Salt  Lake  R.  R. 


Banks 

Savings,  State  Banks  and 

Trust  Cos .  18  Resources  ...$184,162,553.03 

National .  8  Resources  . $171,630,000 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  branches  of  local  or 
outside  banks,  of  which  there  are  a  number.  The  resources, 
however,  include  the  main  bank  as  well  as  the  branches. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  branch  banks  located  through¬ 
out  '.he  city. 


Schools 

Public  Grade . 151  No.  Pupils . 95.000 

High  .  15  No.  Pupils . 12,00(1 

State  Normal  .  4  No.  Pupils.., . 3,000 


Theatres 

The  Chunber  of  Com¬ 
merce  placet  the  number 
of  theatre!  at  200,  and 
these  ranffe  in  site  from 
the  small  motion  picture 
show  to  the  lai^e  legiti¬ 
mate  houses.  Owing  to 
the  importance  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  industry,  the 
film  .productions  .play  .a 
large  part  in  the  theatre 
life  of  the  city. 


Churches 

There  are  850  churches 
located  within  the  city 
limits,  with  every  denomi¬ 
nation  represented. 


Principal  Industries 

Motion  pictures,  shipbuilding,  fruit  and  vegetable  and  fish  canning.  Manu¬ 
facturing  women's  wear,  food  preparations,  cement  paving  material,  petro¬ 
leum  refining  and  sugar  manufacturing.  Los  Angeles  is  rapidly  going  ahead 
as  a  manufacturing  center  and  in  recent  months  a  number  of  Eastern  indus¬ 
tries  have  established  their  plants  in  and  around  this  city.  Water  and  rail 
transportation,  ideal  climatic  conditions,  as  well  as  the  plentiful  supply  of 
raw  materials  and  fuel,  are  attracting  the  attention  of  manufacturers,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  estimates  that  there  are  2,000  plants  in  and  around 
the  city.  The  motion  picture  industry  employs  thousands  of  people  and 
turns  out  $100,000,000  worth  of  film  annually. 

Special  Information 

Los  Angeles  is  the  focal  point  for  the  Eastern  tourist  influx,  which  usually 
begins  in  the  early  winter  months.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  highly  productive 
agricultural  territory  and  connected  by  1,100  miles  of  electric  railway.  The 
city  is  exceptionally  well  located  and  is  the  hub  of  Southern  California  busi¬ 
ness;  a  large  percentage  of  population  is  made  up  of  wealthy  retired  business 
men  and  families,  health  seekers,  artists,  writers,  and  musicians.  It  has  a 
larger  percentage  of  home  owners  than  any  other  city  in  California  and  the 
largest  area  of  any  city  in  the  country. 

NOTE  :  City  tax  and  license  collector,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  other  sources  of  information. 
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ESTABLISHED  IN  1895 


The  RECORD  is  today  the  fastest  growing  newspaper  in  the  fastest  growing  city 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Circulation  Increase  27.7  Per  Cent 

For  the  first  three' months  of  1920  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1919  the  Record’s  circulation 
shows  an  increase  of  27.7  per  cent. 

Advertising  Increase  41.4  Per  Cent 

The  Record’s  increase  in  advertising  inches  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1919  shows  41.4  per  cent. 


i 
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THE  LOCAL  ADVERTISER  KNOWS  VALUES 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express 

Supreme  in  Its  Field 

2,900,400  LINES  GAIN 

In  local  display  advertising  in  1919  over  1918.  A  greater  gain  than  any  other  Los 
Angeles  paper  (6  days  against  6). 

DURING  NOVEMBER  AND  DECEMBER 

The  year’s  biggest  advertising  months,  Los  Angeles  merchants  placed  their  display 
advertising  in  the  Los  Angeles  daily  papers  as  shown  herewith. 


NOVEMBER: 

EXPRESS 

821,486 

HERALD 

806,694 

TIMES 

488,152 

RECORD 

415,940 

EXAMINER 

414,750 

DECEMBER: 

928,648 

882,000 

587,174 

540,652 

377,328 

All  figure*  compiled  by  the  Lot  Angeles  Times  Statistical  Department 


Note  that  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express  carried  the  greatest  lineage  of  local  display 
advertising  of  all  Los  Angeles  daily  papers  (Sunday  figures  not  shown). 

Stronger  proof  of  supremacy  in  advertising  value  cannot  be  given.  Local  advertisers 
are  on  the  ground — they  KNOW  the  relative  value  of  the  different  advertising  mediums 
and  place  their  copy  accordingly. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEPARTMENT  STORE  ADVERTISING  CONCLUSIVELY  PROVES 
OVERWHELMING  SUPERIORITY  OF  EVENING  EXPRESS 

The  collective  judgment  of  Los  Angeles’  greatest  investors  in  advertising — the  dry 
goods  and  department  stores — is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  Evening  Express  as 
the  most  direct  avenue  of  appeal  to  the  buying  sense  of  Los  Angeles. 

Note  how  Los  Angeles’  biggest  stores  placed  their  advertising  for  the  year  1919. 

DRY  GOODS  AND  DEPARTMENT  STORE  ADVERTISING  IN  UNES  TOTAL  YEAR  1919 


TIMES  EXAMINER  EXPRESS  HERALD  RECpRD 

Daily  Sunday  Daily  Sunday  Daily  Daily  Daily 

Blackstone’s  .  46,452  121,982  262,892  252,280  1,120 

Brodaway .  34,846  454,496  704,228  378,910 

Bullock’s  .  79,394  359,940  42  541,898  527,653 

Coulter’s .  294,315  >  296,912  129,934 

5th  St.  Store .  9,408  122,556  448  152,502  302,694  265,909  235,452 

Hale’s .  80,346  139,370  282,436  267,204 

Hamburger’s  .  105,728  361,368  3,976  218,946  574,420  640,752  244,734 

Jacoby’s  .  3,388  123,522  392  72,590  334,684 

Robinson’s  .  32,774  306,880  29,638  144,760  228,088  396,242  76,482 

Ville  de  Paris .  10,108  148,694  25,494  117,572  98,238  237,930  35,252 


696,759  2,138,808  59,990  706,370  3,291,806  2,395,001  1,629,537 

The  Evening  Express  offers  its  advertisers  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  soundest  body 
of  intensified  reader  interest  and  reader  confidence  to  be  found  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Evening  Express  circulation  is  permanent,  voluntary,  concentrated  and  responsive 
— every  quality  that  the  experienced  advertiser  takes  into  reckoning. 

LOS  ANGELES  EVENING  EXPRESS 

Founded  1871.  Oldest  Daily  in  Los  Angeles  Only  afternoon  paper  in  Los  Angeles  with  Associated  Pi  ess  Service 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBY,  Inc. 

320  Fifth  Avenue  .  New  York  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.  Chicago 

W.  R.  BARANGER  CO.,  Western  Representatives 

Examiner  Bldg.  -  San  Francisco  Post-Intelligencer  Bldg.  -  Seattle 
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Survey  in  2  Parts 


PART  2 


Wholesale  Houses 

Grocers . 21 

Druggists .  5 

Hardware . 11 

Bakers  . 29 

Confectioners  ...  .43 

Fruits . 21 

Dry  Goods . 17 

Fish . 17 


Automobiles  (Pass.)  Agencies.  .264 
Automobile  (Truck)  .Agencies.  52 
Automobile  (Tire)  Agencies. .  .170 
Automobile  (Parts)  Agencies.  .200 

Bakers  . 241 

Cigar  stores  . 281 

Cloaks  and  suits .  80 

Clothiers .  53 

Confectioners  . 748 


Retail  Section 

The  retail  section  is  noted  for  its  palatial  and  up-to-date 
business  houses.  The  main  shopping  district  is  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  from  1st  Street  to  9th  and  from  main  to  Grand  Avenue. 
The  various  outlying  districts  of  the  city  also  have  their 
smaller  shopping  areas. 


Residential  Section 

Los  Angeles  has  one  of  the  highest  percentage  of  home 
owners  of  any  city  its  size  in  the  country.  It  covers  an  area 
of  216  square  miles,  which  is  within  the  city  limits,  and 
this  territory  is  well  covered  with  individual  homes  ranging 
from  the  bungalow  to  the  millioinaire's  mansion.  There  are 
no  tenement  districts  or  congested  foreign  quarters.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  apartment  houses  also  take  rare  of  the  people 
who  prefer  that  mode  of  living.  . 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Trading  Area 

The  suburban  trading  area,  as  outlined 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,' 
runs  125  miles  north  to  Santa  Barbara,  60 
east  to  San  Bernardino,  and  125  miles  south 
to  San  Diego,  but  the  actual  trading  area  is 
considerably  less  than  that  claimed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  due  to  the  number 
of  small  but  well  populated  and  wealthy 
cities  and  towns  which  are  in  between.  Los 
Angeles  is  the  metropolis  and  central  dis¬ 
tributing  point  for  Southern  California,  Ari¬ 
zona,  and  part  of  Nevada. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Product. 


Delicatessen  .  34 

Dressmakers  . 515 

Druggists  . 319 

Dry  Goods  .  72 

Department  stores  .  14 

Electrical  supplies  . 86 

Florists  .  59 

Furniture  . 89 

Furriers  .  38 


Garages  .  852 

Grocers  . 3,065* 

Hardware .  41 

Hats  and  caps .  29 

Jewelers  .  143 

Ladies’  tailors  .  75 

Meat  Markets  .  424 

Men's  furnishings  .  96 

Merchant  tailors  .  — 


Millinery  .  166 

Opticians  .  52 

Photographers  .  121 

Pians .  47 

Plumbers  .  184 

Restaurants  and  lunch  rooms  711 

Shoe  dealers .  80 

Sporting  goods .  15 

Stationers  .  40 


*This  includes  1,400  fruit  stores,  the  majority  of  whom  carry  some  groceries. 


Morning  Newspapers 

Evening  Newspapers 

Sunday  Newspapers 

Weeklies 

Examiner 

Express 

Examiner 

Numerous  trade  and  foreign 

Times 

Herald 

Record 

Times 

language  weeklies. 

■  ■  — -  =ZZ=^= 

LOS  ANGELES 

Metropolis  of  the  West 

AND 

One  of  the  most  attractive  markets  in  the  United  States  in  which  the 


VALD 


IS  THE  DOMINATING  MEDIUM 


The  importance  of  Los  Angeles  as  a  World  Market, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Evening  Herald,  its  leading 
newspaper,  form  a  perfect  combination  for  trade 
expansion. 


By  concentrating  sales  efforts  in  this  locality  manu¬ 
facturers  have  “discovered” — in  its  commercial  sense 
— a  land  of  promise.  As  time  passes,  more  and  more 
national  advertisers  are  using  the  Evening  Herald 
exclusively. 


A  careful  analysis  of  the  Evening  Herald’s  circulation  will  prove  conclusively 
that  it  covers  the  field  thoroughly,  without  waste  or  unnecessary  duplication 


NEW  YORK  REPRESENTATIVE 

LESTER  J.  CLARKE 

604  TIMES  BLDG. 


CHICAGO  REPRESENTATIVE 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE 

432  MARQUETTE  BLDG. 
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Population 

1 

Classed  As 

1910  Census 
Chamber  of 
City  . 

Commerce 

Estimate, 

Agricultural  A 
Horticultural 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
City  and  Suburban . . . 

Estimate. 

1  Centre. 

Native  Whites  . 

90% 

English  Reading . . . . 

..  97% 

Foreign  Born 

10% 

Industrial  Woikers  . 

..  18%, 

Negroes  . . . . 

8% 

Home  Owners  . 

. .  8,250 

Banks  . 

.  2 

Reiourcet  . 

. $14,000,000 

Schools  . 

.  11 

Pupils  _ 

.26.072 

Theatres  . . . . 

.  4 

Seats  . 

.  8,250 

Ifi 

Suburban  and  Farm  Reudents 
Within  a  radiua  of  12  milei  area  numher  of  highly  proi- 
perout  citiea  and  towni,  including  Anaheim,  6,000;  Oranse, 
5,600;  Tustin,  10. 


Wholesale 

Houses 

Grocen  .  1 

ProTisiong  .  2 

Fruits  .  2 

Confectioners  .  1 

Oil  Stations  and 
Auto  Supplies  . .  14 


Retail  Section 
Fourth  street  main  business 
thorouchfare,  with  modem  huild- 
inss  and  up-to-date  stores. 
Residential  Features 
It  is  a  city  of  homes,  a  majority 
of  the  people  holdinpr  and  ocoupy- 
ing  their  own  dwellings.  There 
are  also  a  numher  of  modem  up- 
to-date  apartment  houses. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Adrertised  Goods 

Auto.  (Passencer).. .  27  Confectioners  .  4  Furniture  .  11  Meat  Markets  .  11  Pianos  . 

f"*®-  .  i®  »«l'e»tessen  .  Furriers  .  0  FumUMnss,..  8  Plumbers  . 

Auto.  (Tires)  . 80  Dressmakers  .  10  Oaraces  . 25.,  . 

Auto.  (ParU)  . 21  Drursists  .  6  Grocers  . 86  Merchant  Tailors  ...  4  Restaurants  ... 

Bakers  .  4  Dry  Goods  .  8  Hardware  .  6  Milliners  .  5  Shoe  Dealers  . . . 

Cifar  Stores  .  9  Department  Stores...  6  Hats  and  Caps .  8  a  onn/i. 

Cloaks  and  Suits....  6  Ele^cal  .  4  Jewelers  .  6  OP*'®**”*  .  *  Sporting:  Goods 

Clothiers  .  11  Florists  .  2  Ladies’  Tailors  .  2  Photographers  .  7  Stationers  . 


Trading  Area 

The  principal  trading  points  in  Orange  Co.  are  Santa 
Ana,  Orange,  Fullerton,  and  Anaheim,  These  cities  are 
modern  in  every  respect  and  paved  highways  connect  them 
with  each  other,  and  also  with  the  surrounding  territory. 

Newspapers 

Register  (£). 

Facts  were  secured  from  J.  C.  Metzger,  Secretary  Chamber 
of  Commerce, 


Population  Classed  As 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate.  R.  R.  Centre 

City .  28,000  and  Mfg. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  and  Suburban .  65,000 


iEDITOR&  PUBLISHER 

1  —SPACE  BUYERS  CHART-— 


On  Main  line  3  Trans.  Cont.  R.  R.  Santa  Fe,  Salt  Lake, 
Sou.  Pac. 


Native  Whites  . 85% 

Foreign  Bom  . 16% 

Negroes  . 15% 

Banks  .  6 

Schools  .  19 

Theatres  .  4 


English  Reading  . 90% 

Industrial  Workers  ....65% 

Home  Owners  . 8,500 

Resources  . 89,907,470 

Pupils  .  8,988 

Seats  .  2,400 


Churches  . 


Principal  Industries 

Packing  and  shipping  citms  fmit,  screw  machinery, 
produce,  refrigerating  and  ice  making  plant,  magnicite 
producta. 

Special  Information 

Santa  Fe  shops  employ  train  service  and  maintenance  of 
way  8,500  men.  Payroll  $500,000  per  month.  Canning  and 
handling  fmits. 


SAN  BERNARDINO.  CAL. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Colton,  6,500;  Rialto,  2,500;  Highland,  5,500;  East  High¬ 
land,  1,000;  Fonntaina,  500;  Cucamonga,  1,500;  Blooming¬ 
ton,  600;  Victorville,  1,500. 

Wholesale  Retail  Section 

Houses  Third  street  is  the  main  busi¬ 

ness  thoroughfare,  branching  off 

Grocers  .  1  from  it  D.  A  F,,  making  a  total 

_  .  ,  of  24  blocks. 

Provisions  .  1 

Fruits  .  1 

Confectioners  .  1 


Residential  Features 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
8,500  homes  in  this  city. 


Retsul  Outlet  for  Nationadly  Advertised  Goods 

Ante.  (Passenger)...  21  Confectioners  .  15  Furniture  .  8  Ladies'  Tailors .  4  Pianos  .  5 

Auto.  (Tmck)  .  6  Delicatessen  .  1  Furriers  .  Merchant  Tailors  ...  5  Plumbers  .  2 

Auto.  (Tires)  .  15  Department  Stores...  5  Photographers  .  5  27 

Auto.  (ParU)  .  12  Dressmakers  .  10  Garages  . 22  »  ResUuranU  .  27 

Baken  .  7  Druf^Utt  .  8  Orocen .  84  Meat  ISarkets  .  15  Shoe  Dealers .  5 

Cigar  Stores  -  .  10  ^7 .  “  i .  ®  Men’s  Furnishings...  1  Sporting  Goods  .  2 

Cloaks  and  Suits....  11  deotncal  .  8  HaU  and  Caps . 

Clothiers  .  15  Florists  .  2  Jewelers .  6  Opticians  .  5  Stationers  .  6 


Trading  Area 

It  is  the  main  centre  ouUide  of  Los  Angeles,  serving  terri¬ 
tory  from  San  Bernardino  county  line,  south  to  Imperial  and 
nerthern  Arizona  and  southern  Nevada, 

Newspapers 

Index  (E  A  S).  Sun  (M  A  S). 

Scurces  from  City  Clerk  and  H.  S.  Webster,  Bus.  Mgr 
The  Sa-i  Ber.iardino  Morning  Sun. 


Population  Classed  j 

1910  Census  .  11,659  Residential. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

CSty  .  20,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  and  Suburban .  25,000 


jEDITOR&  PUBLISHER 
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SANTA  BARBARA.  CAL. 


Native  Whites  . . . 

...  81% 

English  Reading  . . . 

...  95% 

Foreign  Born  .... 

...  19%, 

Industrial  Workers. Small  % 

Negroes  . 

. . .  Few 

Home  Owners  . 

...  3.6C0 

Wo  vsVe 

. 18 

...  2.789 

Theatres  . 

.  5 

Seats  . 

. .  8.850 

....  25 

Location 

Situated  378  miles  south  of  Ban  Francisco,  and  110  miles 
north  of  Los  Angeles  on  the  seashore. 

Principal  Industries 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  community  are 
limited  to  making  of  brick  and  tile  in  a  small  way,  manu¬ 
facturing  aeroplanes,  manufacture  of  rattan  furniture  and 
the  making  of  art  pottery  of  a  costly  quality. 

Special  Information 

A  splendid  system  of  scenic  boulevards  for  motoring  and 
bridle  trails  among  the  mountains  has  been  maintained 
for  years  by  the  public.  Two  yachting  organizations,  the 
Santa  Barbara  Tacht  Club  and  Santa  Barbara  Channel  Sail¬ 
ing  Association  encourage  the  maintenance  of  yachts. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Suburban  residence  districts  contributory  to  Santa  Barbara 
are  Montecito,  Goleta,  Summerland,  Carpinteria  and  the 
rich  farming  sections  of  Lompoc.  Santa  Tnez  and  laia 
Alamos.  Lompoc  raises  two-thirds  of  the  commercial 
mustard  of  the  United  States.  Goleta  and  Carpinteria  are 
noted  for  the  superior  quality  of  the  English  walnut 


Wholesale 

Houses 

Grocers  .  1 

Fruits  .  1 

Confectioners  .  1 


Residential  Features 

From  the  earliest  days  the 
residents  have  preferred  to  en¬ 
courage  the  building  of  homes, 
instead  of  encouraging  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  industrial  enter¬ 
prises. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger)  ..  14  Confectioners  .  9  Furniture  .  9  Meat  Markets  .  11  Pianos  .  2 

Auto.  (Truck)  .  8  Delicatessen  .  Furriers  .  Men’s  Furnishings...  4  Plumbers  . 

Auto.  (Tires)  . 41  Dressmakers  .  S  Garages  .  10  T.iler.  8  Restaurants  12 

Auto.  (Parts)  . 41  Druggists  .  7  Grocen  .  89  Merchant  Tailors  ...  8  HesUurants  .  12 

Baken  .  6  Dry  Goods  .  5  Hardware  .  4  Millinen  .  6  Shoe  Dealers .  6 

Ogar  Stores  . .  7  D^artaent  Stores..  4  ^ts  and  Caps .  -  Opticians  .  4  Sporting  Goods  .  1 

Clothiers  .  6  Florists  .  *  Ladies’  Tailors  .  5  Photographere  .  7  Stationers  .  5 


11  Pianos  .  2 

4  Plumbers  . 

8  Restaurants  .  12 


Trading  Area 

6anta  Barbara  trading  area  extends  only  about  five  miles 
to  the  north,  but  to  the  east  and  south  the  city  attracts 
trade  from  as  far  distant  as  towns  and  villages  fifteen  and 
twenty  miles  away. 


Newapapers 

News  A  Independent  (E) 


Press  (M  A  S) 


Population 

1910  Census  .  11,146 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City .  14,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  and  Suburban .  20,000 


Clatted  At 

Summer  Resort 
and  Fishing 
Centre. 
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SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL. 


Native  Whites  . %  English  Reading  . % 

Foreign  Born  . %  Industrial  Workers . % 

Negroes  . %  Summer  Residents - 70,000 

Banks  .  6  Resources  . $8,000,000 

Schools  .  8  Pupils  .  1,985 

Theatres  .  4  Seats  .  4,000 

Churches  .  18 


Santa  Cruz.  Cal.,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  80 
miles  south  of  ^n  Francisco,  is  reached  from  that  point  in 
about  three  hours,  by  two  lines  of  railway. 

Principal  Induatriet 

Cement,  lumber,  leather,  ice,  soap,  6sh,  canneries. 

Special  Information 

Santa  Cruz  it  gradually  becoming  recognized  at  one  of 
leading  poultry  centers  in  the  state,  $2,000,000  in  eggs  were 
shipped  from  this  point  in  1919. 


Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

The  suburban  area  is  restricted  mostly  to  shore  resorts 
within  ten  miles  of  the  city.  There  are  practically  no  im¬ 
portant  produce  farms,  but  several  large  poultry  farms  have 
developed  within  the  past  few  years. 


Wholesale 

Houses 

Grocers  .  2 

Fruits  .  1 

Confectioners  .  2 


Retail  Section 

The  shopping  center  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long 
in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Residential  Features 

Mostly  fine  one  and  two- 
family  houses. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 

Auto.  (Passenger)  ..  8  Clothiers  .  6  Electrical  .  6  Hats  and  Caps .  6  Opticians  . 

Auto.  (Truck)  .  7  Confectioners  .  8  Florists  .  4  Jewelers  .  4  Photographers . 

Auto.  (Tires)  . 18  Delicatessen  .  2  Furniture  .  5  Ladies’  Tailors .  8  Pianos . 

Auto.  (Parts)  .  7  Dressmakers  .  Furriers  .  Meat  Markets  .  9  Plumbers  . 

Bakers  .  10  Druggists  .  7  Oarages  .  18  Men’s  Furnishings  .  Restaurants  . 

Cigar  Stores  .  7  Diy  Goods  .  6  Grocers  .  88  Merchant  Tailors .  Shoe  Dealers  . 

Cloaks  and  Suits...  4  Department  Stores..  2  Hardware  .  9  Milliners  .  4  Sporting  Goods - 


Trading  Area 

About  a  radius  of  16  miles,  including  the  towns  of  Boulder 
Creek,  Felton,  Ben  Lomond,  Aptas,  Soquel,  Capitola. 
Swanton,  Finoadero,  Davenport,  Glenwood. 

Approximately  6,500. 

Newspapers  Above  information  fur- 

Evening  Mews,  nished  by  the  Chamber  or 

Weekly  Tribune.  Commerce.  F.  M.  Kurick, 

Morning  Sentinel,  Sec’y, 
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Population 


1920  Census  .  66,593 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  .  *6,000 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Estimate, 

City  and  Suburban .  76,000 


City 

Classed 


Shipbuildinr 

Center. 


Native  Whites .  87% 

ForeiKn  Bom .  12% 

Negroes  . Very  few. 


English  Beading . 97% 

Industrial  Workers  . . .  88% 
Home  Owners . 16,000 


Banks 


Savings  . . 
Trust  Co. 
National  . 


Total  Besources.  .$80,000,000 


Schools 


Public  Grade .  18 

High  .  1 

State  Normal  Training..  0 

Theatres 

Give  number  of  theatres 
and  total  seating  capacity. 


No.  of  Pupils . 7,616 

No,  of  Pupils . 2,018 

No.  of  Pupils . None 

Churches 

Give  number  of  churcbei 
and  denominations. 


Location 

Long  Beach  is  ideally  located,  having  a  general  southerly 
exposure  and  facing  the  Paoiflc  ocean.  The  city  is  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty  miles  removed  from  Los  Angeles,  with 
excellent  transportation  connections,  Badiating  to  the  west, 
north  and  east  are  boulevards  leading  to  the  interior  coun¬ 
try,  the  mountains  and  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
sections  surrounding. 

Principal  industries 

The  principal  industries  are  shipbuilding,  canning  (in¬ 
cluding  &sh,  fruit,  olives  and  vegetables)  and  woolen  mill. 
One  large  shipyard  is  engaged  in  shipbuilding  of  practically 
all  kinds,  but  principally  of  commercial  vessels.  It  builds 
war  craft  of  the  smaller  types  and  is  equipped  with  the 
largest  dry-dock  south  of  Francisco,  enabling  it  to  engage 
in  general  ship  repair  work. 

Special  information 

Long  Beach’s  claims  to  the  attention  and  patronage  of 
the  world  In  general  are  two-fold,  namely:  First,  as  a 
manufacturing  and  industrial  center,  and  second,  as  a 
recreational  and  playground  oity  for  the  tourist,  the  invalid 
and  the  retired  citizen.  For  many  of  the  earlier  years  of 
its  existence,  having  little  if  any  industrial  activity,  it 
was  known  only  as  a  pleasure  resort. 


LONG  BEACH,  CAL 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Agricultural  pursuits  in  general  form  the  means  of  live¬ 
lihood  of  suburban  and  farm  residents.  Sugar  beets  are 
main  crops.  Several  sugar  factories  are  located  in  this 
area.  The  names  of  the  principal  suburban  cities  near 
Long  Beach  are  Los  Angeles,  Huntington  Beach.  Santa 
Anna,  Anaheim,  Downey,  Clearwater  and  Hynes. 


Wholesalers 

Grocers  .  8 

Provisions  . 0 

Fruits  .  2 

Confectioners  .  1 


Retail  Section 

The  Long  Beach  retail  section 
compares  favorably  with  that  of 
any  metropolitan  city. 


Residential  Features 

Long  Beach  is  essentially  a 
residential  city.  It  offers  housing 
accommodations  of  every  class 
and  character,  ranging  from  that 
of  the  finest  hotels  and  apartment 
houses  to  residences  from  pala¬ 
tial  to  humble. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Auto.  (Passenger) . .  28  Delicatessen  .  Garages  . 36  Xilliners  .  16 

Auto.  (Truck) .  8  Dressmakers  .  Grocers  . 162  Opticians  .  18 

Auto.  (Tires) .  86  Druggists  .  26  Hardware  .  9  Photographers  .  16 

Auto.  (Parts) . 48  Dry  Goods .  12  Hats  and  Caps  .  8  Pianos  .  8 

Bakers  .  18  Department  Stores...  8  Jewelers  . IS  Plumbers  .  12 

Cigar  Stores  ...; _  Electrical  .  4  Ladies*  Tailors  -  8  Bostaurants  .  60 

Cloaks  and  Suits _  6  Florists  .  8  Heat  Markets  . 60  Shoe  Dealers  .  9 

Clothiers  .  11  Furniture  .  18  Men’s  Furnishings...  12  Sporting  Goods  -  2 

Confectioners  _  Furriers  .  2  Merchant  Tailors  . .  20  Stationers  .  8 


Trading  Area 


Department  Stores...  8  Jewelers  . 15  Plumbers 

Electrical  .  4  Ladies*  Tailors  -  8  Bestaurants 


Florists  .  8 


Meat  Markets 


60  Shoe  Dealers  .  9 


Furniture  .  18  Men’s  Furnishings. . .  12  Sporting  Goods  -  2 

Furriers  .  2  Merchant  Tailors  . .  20  Stationers  .  8 


Long  Beach  trading  area,  now  definitely  fixed  and  of  definite  propor¬ 
tions,  is  rapidly  and  profitably  being  extended.  Surrounded  on  the 
east  and  north  by  a  most  productive  farm  area  and  offering  as  it  does 
exceptional  opportunities  for  profitable  trading,  the  possibilities  of  the 
city  as  a  trading  center  are  practically  unlimited.  The  advantages  of 
cheap  water  transportation  in  addition  to  transportation  facilities 
afforded  by  three  transcontinental  rail  lines  provide  the  means  of  sup¬ 
plying  merchandise  in  competition  with  any  surrounding  city. 


NOTE: 


Sources  from  which  figures  and  facts  were  secured— Chamber  of  Commerce,  J.  J.  Remy, 
and  other  reliable  sources  of  information. 


Newspapers 


Long  Beach  Telegram. 
Long  Beach  Press, 


Long  Beach  (California)  Is  a  Unique 
Field  for  the  National  Advertiser 


Long  Beach  is  a  city  of  over  60,000  population  made  up  of  permanent  all-year-round 
residents.  It  is  preeminently  a  home  town,  and  is  continually  attracting  the  best  element 
from  the  entire  country.  Its  growth  has  been  phenomenal. 

In  addition  to  this  permanent  population.  Long  Beach  entertains  some  20,000  guests  from 
every  state  in  the  Union  both  summer  and  winter.  National  advertising  appearing  in 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAM 

carries  its  appeal  not  only  to  the  permanent  residents  of  Long  Beach,  but  to  these  thousands 
of  tourists  who  carry  their  impressions  back  East  whh  them.  Advertisements  are  more  care¬ 
fully  read  and  absorbed  by  the  tourist  on  vacation  than  at  home. 

Long  Beach  people  as  a  whole  are  unusually  loyal  to  their  home  town  and  do  their  buying 
at  home,  therefore 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  MUST  USE  THE 
DAILY  TELEGRAM  TO  REACH  THE  LONG 
BEACH  BUYING  PUBLIC 

FOR  FULL  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

The  Daily  Telegram 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

or 

FRANK  E.  NORTHRUP . NEW  YORK 

E.  J.  POWERS . CHICAGO 

Eastern  Representatives 

Guaranteed  paid  circulation,  Jan.  1,  1920, 
Member  A.  B.  C.  .  over  8,000 


THE  MISCONCEPTION 

.Local  and  national  census  reports  for  the 
past  10  years  show  Long  Beach,  California, 
to  be  the  fastest  growing  city  in  the  United 
States. 

In  fifteen  years  Long  Beach  has  grown 
from  a  village  to  a  substantial  city. 

Its  citizenship  is  in  no  way  allied  with 
any  other  city  or  community.  The  market 
that  its  people  know  is  its  home  market. 
Its  growth  is  a  positive  testimonial  to  its 
home  buying  ability  and  quality. 

This  advertisement  is  published  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  the  misconception  that 
Long  Beach  residents  can  in  some  myste¬ 
rious  way  be  reached  by  advertising  in  a 
sister  city  nearly  25  miles  distant. 

The  national  advertiser  can  cover  this  re¬ 
markably  fertile  and  most  rapid  growing 
field  only  through  its  local  and  leading 
newspaper — 

THE  LONG  BEACH 
DAILY  TELEGRAM 
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Survey  in  2  Parts. 


PART  1 


SAN  DIEGO,  CAL 


Population 

1910  Ceiit«U8  .  39,578 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Estimate,  City. . . .  95,000 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  and  County.  .135,000 

Native  Whites  .  . .  .95%  English  Reading  .  .90% 


City  Classed  as 

Residential,  manufacturing 
and  seaport  location. 


Negroes .  2%  Home  Owners  ..15,000  ^ 

Foreign  Born  •  •  .18%  Summer  Residents. 25% 

Students  . 16%  ^  State  Bai 

¥  J  .  •  1  ¥¥•  I  Ot  10,000  in  addition  to  popu- 

Industrial  w  orkers  10%  ution.  ®  * 

National 

Suburban  and  Farm  Residents 

Surrounded  by  highly  productive  fruit-growing 
area.  Most  of  the  ranches  are  owned  and  operated  Grade  . 

by  wealthy  retired  people.  Coronado  Is.  is  the  so-  High  .  . 

ciety  summer  resort  of  California.  State  N« 


Principal  Industries 

San  Diefco  is  more  of  a  residential  and  shipping  center  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Imperial  Valley — these  are  principally  cotton,  cantaloupes, 
water  melons  and  vegetables,  olives,  olive  oil,  lemons,  raisins,  dried  fruits, 
honey,  hides  and  wool. 

This  area  is  also  noted  for  its  fine  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  thousands 
of  carloads  of  such  live  stork  being  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  annu¬ 
ally.  Dairy  products  also  figure  extensively  in  the  wealth  producing  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  immediate  territory.  The  city  itself  embraces  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  small  industries  found  in  roast  cities  of  this  size.  The  principal 
industries  are  iron  works  and  allied  manufactures.  The  shipping  industry 
has  developed  through  exceptionally  fine  natural  resources.  San  Diego  has 
an  excellent  land  locked  harbor — an  area  of  22  square  miles  and  a  depth 
of  water  over  the  bar  of  38  feet  at  mean  low  tide. 


Banks 

Savings  . 3  Resources  $8,783,739.24 


Location 

San  Diego  is  located  125  miles  south  of 
L.  A.  on  the  Mexican  border.  It  is  the 
southernmost  port  in  California  and  is  also 
a  fishing  centre. 


State  Banks  and  Trust 

Co.’s . 1 

National  . 4 


Resources  10,432,035.07 
Resources  19,655,000.00 


Schools 

Grade . 26  Pupils  11,000 

High  .  4  Pupils  2,100 

State  Normal .  1  Pupils  100 


T  heatres 

13  —  which  in¬ 
cludes  both  legiti¬ 
mate  and  motion 
picture  houses  of  all 
classes. 

Churches 

80 — including  all 
denominations. 


Special  Information 


The  value  of  the  crops  of  the  Imperial  Valley  in  1918  was  $46,832,292. 
The  port  of  San  Diego  is  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  San  Diego  and  Ari¬ 
zona  R.  R.  Important  Oriental  and  European  shipping  interests  operate 
from  this  port.  The  municipal  pier  owned  and  operated  by  the  city  is  130 
feet  wide,  800  feet  long,  and  has  a  depth  of  water  of  35  feet  at  mean  low 
tide.  In  addition  to  this  pier  there  are  three  other  wharves  available  for 
commercial  purposes- — the  total  berthing  space  is  approximately  2,000  linear 
feet.  The  city  has  just  voted  bonds  to  build  a  second  municipal  pier  of  the 
mole  type,  making  it  possible  for  vessels  of  the  deepest  draft  to  berth  in 
this  harbor. 

The  Government  has  established  one  of  the  largest  military  rendezvous 
ever  created  in  the  West— all  branches  of  the  army  and  navy  being  repre¬ 
sented. 

San  Diego  is  the  home  port  and  operating  base  for  squadrons  4  and  5 
of  the  Pacific  fleet. 

Permanent  buildings  of  the  naval  air  station  so  far  constructed  have 
cost  $1,900,000. 


_ Facts  and  figures  used  in  the  above  and  Part  2  of  the  San  Diego  Survey  were  secured  through  banks,  city  authorities 

^  ■*  ^  and  other  reliable  sources. 


IniBn 


The  Pioneer  Newspaper  of  Southern  California 
Established  1868  and  the  Evening  Tribune 


You  Can  Thoroughly  Cover  the  Rich  San  Diego, 
California  F  ield  at  One  Cost  T  wice  Daily  with 


Tribute  Paid 
The  Union  by 
Noted  Editor 


1  do  not  think  there  is  an¬ 
other  paper  in  this  country 
’  which  can  as  fairly  as  The  San 
Diego  Union  claim  that  it  has 
always  been  the  leading  factor 
in  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  community  in  which  it  is 
published.  The  Union  “has 
been  on  the  job"  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  the  present  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  city  is  much  due 
to  its  energetic,  consistent  and 
continuous  efforts  to  acquaint 
the  outside  world  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  fine  harbor  on 
which  it  is  situated.  I  am 
proud  that  1  was  once  con¬ 
nected  with  a  journal  that  can 
make  such  a  boast. — ^John  P. 
Young,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  one¬ 
time  business  manager  of  The 
San  Diego  Union. 


"T  HE  SAN  DIEGO  UNION  is  the  only  morning 
newspaper  in  San  Diego  and  publishes  the 


'P  HE  TRIBUNE  is  the  fastest  growing  evening 
newspaper  in  Southern  California.  It  car- 


only  Sunday  edition.  The  Union  for  over  half  a  ries  full  leased  wire  A.  P.  and  Int.  News  services 
century  has  been  San  Diego’s  leading  newspaper  in  and  many  features  that  build  permanent  home  cir- 
every  way.  culation. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA,  is  a  city  of  beautiful  homes,  fast  growing  industries  and 
with  a  wonderfully  productive  back  country.  It  is  the  center  of  Naval  and  Military 
activities  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  government  having  recommended  over  $27,000,000.00 
for  improvements. 


SAN  DIEGO’S  FIGURES  1918-1919 

- ; -  CANDIEGO’S 

Bank  Deposits  Bank  Clearinfs  New  Bnildings  No.  BTd|  Permits  wealth  per 

{.gpita  jg  second  high- 

26,826,688  105,790,794  1,602,990  1195  est  in  the  United 

I  States. 


SAN  DIEGO  S  Bank  Deposits  Bank  Clearinfs  New  Bnildings 

population  ex- 

ceeds  100,000  and  is  26,826,688  105,790,794  1,602,990 

growing  rapidly. 

1919  33p200,624  114p590f076  2,794^765 


Daily  Circulation  Exceeding  30,000.  Sunday  25,000 
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SPACE  BUYERS  CHART 


Wholesale  Houses 

Grocers — 5 
Druggists — 1 
Bakers — 7 
Confectioners — 5 
Fish — 12 
Fruit — 2 

These  wholesale  houses  supply 
exclusively  almost  the  entire  San 
Diego  trading  area,  which  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  State. 


Automobile  (Passenger) 

Agencies  .  33 

Automobile  (Track)  Agencies.  — 
Automobile  (Tire)  Agencies. . .  30 
Automobile  (Parts)  Agencies. .  — 

Bakers  .  22 

Cigar  stores  .  23 

Cloaks  and  suits .  4 

Clothiers .  4 

Confectioners  .  20 


Morning  Newspapers 
Union. 


Retail  Section 

Is  built  around  the  old  Plaza,  which  in  the 
early  days  was  the  centre  of  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity.  It  is  modern  in  every  respect  and  the 
newest  type  of  office  building  predominates. 

Residential  Features 

A  large  number  of  one  and  two-family  houses,  very 
few  apartment  houses  and  no  factory  settlements. 

The  location  of  the  city,  with  its  attractive  features 
and  resort  atmosphere,  has  been  conducive  to  a  rapid 
development  of  large  estates  and  pretentious  man¬ 
sions.  Tourists  and  vacationists  have  been  the  cause 
in  the  appreciable  increase  in  hotel  life  and  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  wealth  which  means-much  to  merchants  in  this 
locality. 


Survey  in  2  Parts  -  -  PART  2 

SAN  DIEGO,  cal: 

Trading  Area 

The  recent  opening  of  the  Ariz.  & 
Eastern  gives  San  Diego  a  strategic 
position  to  the  Imperial  Valley,  as 
well  as  an  overland  rail  connection. 

The  trading  area  extends  north  to  Ocean  Side,  Boii- 
sall  and  thence  east  beyond  Warners  Hot  Springs;  to 
the  west  the  area  reaches  to  Rockwood,  Brawley, 
Holtville  and  Calexico. 

The  transportation  facilities  are  on  a  par  with  the 
best  in  the  State  and  the  fruit  lands  and  dairies  are 
productive  of  great  wealth — the  greatest  percentage  of 
which  finds  its  way  into  the  tills  of  the  local  mer¬ 
chants. 


Retail  Outlet  for  Nationally  Advertised  Goods 


Delicatessen  . 

.  6 

Garages  . 

...120 

Dressmakers  . 

. 143 

Grocers  . 

...361 

Druggists  . 

.  30 

Hardware  . 

...31 

Dry  Goods  . 

. 24 

Hats  and  caps . 

...13 

Department  stores  . 

.  7 

Jewelers  . 

...40 

Electrical  supplies . 

.  21 

Ladies’  tailors . 

...12 

Florists  . 

.  13 

Meat  markets . 

...36 

Furniture  . 

.  30 

Men’s  furnishings  . . 

...10 

Furriers . 

.  4 

Merchant  Tailors  . . . 

...89 

Evening  Newspapers 
Tribune 
Sun 


Sunday  Newspapers 
Union 


Millinery  . ; .  29 

Opticians  .  14 

Photographers  .  41 

Pianos  .  7 

Plumbers  . 48 

Restaurants  and  lunch  rooms. .  .138 

Shoe  dealers .  17 

Sporting  goods  .  6 

Stationers  .  8 


Weeklies 

Herald 

Hispano  Americano  (Spanish) 
Labor  Leader 
•  Union 


THE  SAN  DIEGO  SUN 


Elstablished  1881 


For  39  years,  ever  since  the  days  away  back  in  ’81,  when 
San  Diego,  a  sleepy  village  on  the  shores  of  a  beautiful  bay, 
awoke  to  welcome  the  weekly  stage  coach  from  Yuma  or  the 
side  wheeler  from  ’Frisco, 

THE  SUN 

has  been  talking  kicking,  laughing,  crying,  struggling  and 
LIVING  with  the  people  of 

SAN  DIEGO. 


That’s  the  kind  of  paper  The  Sun  is — that’s  why 

THE  SUN  HAS  THE  INFLUENCE 
IT  HAS  TODAY  IN  SAN  DIEGO, 

a  city  and  county  of  150,000  of  the  most  intelligent  people  on 
earth. 

The  Sun  doesn’t  claim  to  be  the  only  paper  in  San  Diego,  but 
it  does  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  newspaper 
whose  owners  are  not  interested  in  any  public  or  private 
utility,  whose  sole  business  is  the  publication  of  a  newspaper 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people,  and  maybe  that  is  why — 


THE  SUN  HAS  THE  LARGEST  CITY  CIRCULATION 

THE  SUN  HAS  THE  LARGEST  CARRIER  CIRCULATION 

THE  SUN  HAS  THE  LARGEST  COUNTRY  CIRCULATION 

THE  SUN  HAS  THE  LARGEST  TOTAL  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 

THE  SUN  HAS  THE  LARGEST  ADVERTISING  VOLUME 

(SIX  DAYS  OF  THE  WEEK  AND  WE  PUBLISH  NO  SUNDAY  PAPER) 

EVERY  DISPLAY  ADVERTISER  IN  SAN  DIEGO  (save  two)  who  uses  any  newspaper  space  at  all  uses  the  SUN 

and  many  use  the  SUN  exclusively.  How  about  it? 

Net  Circulation  for  1919  15,649 

Member  A.  B.  C. — Rate,  three  and  one-half  cents. 

THE  SCRIPPS  NEWSPAPERS 


Marbridge  Building, 
New  York 


Union  Commerce  Bank  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


First  National  Bank  Building, 
Chicago 
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